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tHURSDAY—OCTOBER 13, 1796. 


T five o'clock the SpEAKER, having taken the chair, 
Aa meſſage from the Lord Lieutenant was delivered by 
the Yeoman Uſher of the Black Rod, commanding the 
attendance of the Commons in the Houſe of Peers. The 
Speaker accordingly attended by the members, repaired to 
the Upper Houſe, and upon his return reported that his 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant had been pleaſed to deliver 
a Speech from the Throne, of which he had procured a 
copy. The Speech was then read by the Speaker, and af. 
terwards by the Clerk, as follows : 


& My Lords and Gentlemen, * 5 
“ have bis Majeſty's commands to acquaint you, that he has 
thought it neceſſary to require your attendance in Parliament at 
this early period, and to reſort to your deliberative wiſdom at a 
time when the ambitious projects of our enemies have threatened 
to interrupt the happineſs and proſperity of his people by making 
a deſcent upon this kingdom and Great-Britain. And although 
his Majeſty looks forward with the utmoſt confidence to the ſpirit, 
loyalty, and ability of his faithful people of Ireland to repel ſuch 
an attack, it will yet become your wiſdom to negle& no precauti- 
ons which may preclude the attempt, or fecure the ſpeedieſt means 
of turning it to the confuſion of the enemy. 
„His Majeſty has been graciouſly pleaſed to direct an addition 
to be made to the regular forces in this kingdom, by troops ſent 
from Great-Britain, the greater part of which is already arrived; 
and in purſuance of his Majeſty's commands, I have alſo encou- 
raged the loyal and zealous diſpoſition which has generally diſ- 
played itſelf, to aſſociate in ne oa his Majeſty's * 
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for the better ſecurity of property, and the preſervation of tran- 
quillity and good order. 

„ I have alſo his Majeſty's commands to acquaint you, that in 
- conſequence of the ſteps he has taken to reſtore peace to Europe, 
and to ſecure its future tranquillity, a way has at length been open- 
ed for an immediate and direct negotiation ; and that it is his 
Majeſty's intention to ſend a perſon to Paris with full powers to 
treat for the reſtoration of general peace. 

„The apparently hoſtile diſpoſition and conduct of the Court 
of Spain, have led to diſcuſſions of which I am not yet enabled 
to acquaint you with the final reſult ; but whatever may be their 
iſſue, they cannot but afford to Europe a further proof of his 
Majeſty's moderation and forbearance, and cannot fail to animate 
your utmolt exertions in defending the dignity, rights and intereſt 
of his Majeſty's empire againſt every aggreſſion. 

In reviewing the events of this year, it muſt afford you the 
greateſt ſatisfaction to obſerve, that by the ſpirit and exertions of 
his Majelty's navy, the commerce of his kingdom has been pro- 
tected in a degree almoſt beyond example, and in no part more 
completely than by the ſkill, activity, and bravery of his ſquadron 
ſtationed on the coaſts of this kingdom, | 

The ſucceſs of his Majeſty's arms in the Eaſt and Welt- 

Indies has been highly honourable and advantageous to the em- 
pire, and evinces in the ſtrongeſt manner the valour and good 
conduct of his forces both by ſea and land. 

The ſteady and dignified conduct of the Emperor; 20 the 
intrepidity and ſpirit of the Aultrian forces under the command 
of the Archduke Charles, have given ſo eſſential a change to the 
aſpect of affairs on the continent, as to 1nſpire, a well-grounded 
confidence that the final reſult of the campaign will be ſuch, as 
materially to promote his Majelty's endeavours to obtain a ſafe and 
honourable peace for himſelf and his allies, 


1 . of the Houſe of Commons, | 


I have ordered to be laid before you an account of ſuch arti- 
cles of expence as are not included in the eſtimates for the current 
year, and which the preſent circumſtances have rendered neceſ- 
fary : and when you conſider the great intereſts for which we 
are engaged, and the objects for which we are contending, I 
doubt not that you will grant the ſupplies which may be re- 
quiſite for them, with your accuſtomed chearfulneſs and liberality. 
And when the ordinary accounts and eſtimates for the enſuing 
year ſhall be laid before you, I truſt you will then proceed with 
the zeal you have always manifeſted in providing for the exigen- 
| cies of the flate, and the honourable n of his Majelty's 
Fovernment. | | | 
My 


E 
* My Lords and Gentlemen, 


© The expediency of the vigorous meaſures which you 1 
in the laſt ſeſſion of Parliament, has been amply proved by thoſe 
outrages which they were intended to ſuppreſs, having in a great 
meaſure ſubſided. 1 have, however, to lament, that in one part 
of the country good order has not yet been entirely reſtored, and 
that in other diſtricts a treaſonable ſyſtem of ſecret confederation, 
by the adminiſtring of illegal oaths, ſtill continues, although no 
means within the reach of Tae have been left untried to 
counteract it. | | 
Vou will not fail at a proper time to continue your attention 
to the manufactures, the agriculture and the commerce of the 
country, and to extend your accuſtomed benevolence to the Pro- 
teſtant charter ſchools, and to the other inſtitutions of education 
and charity, which have been ſo long foſtered by your liberal 
encouragement. _ 
ze proſperity and reſources of the kingdom, ſo highly 
improved by your meritorious care, ſtill remain unimpaired by the 
preſſure of the war, and I truft to your unremitting attention for 


the further advancement of the national proſperity. 


e You have learnt the ſteps which his Majeſty has taken to 
procure the bleſſings of general peace upon a ſolid and permanent 
baſis. Should thoſe gracious endeavours of his Majeſty not be 
followed by the ſucceſs which he has every reaſon to expect, he 
is ſatisfied that the affections, courage and perſeverance of his peo- 


ple, will enable him to fruſtrate the deſigns of our enemies, and $2 


to maintain the dignity and honour of his crown. 

„It will afford me the higheſt ſatisfaction to be aided at this 
important criſis by your advice; and I rely with a confidence you 
have taught me to indulge, upon your liberal interpretation of my 
conduct, and of that ſupport I have ſo amply experienced ſince 1 
received his Majeſty's commands to repair to this country; and it 
will be peculiarly gratifying to me, if I ſhould have the good for- 
tune in the adminiftration of the King's government, to impreſs 
upon your minds the full extent of his Majeſty's paternal care of 
this kingdom, and of my own anxiety to promote by wane meant 
| its intereſts, its ſafety, and its proſperity. OL 


His Excellency” $ Speech having "Mo read, 


Mr. VESEY, in a maiden Speech, moved an ' Addreſs, 
which was ſeconded by Colonel BaGwELL. 


Mr. GraTTAN objected to the "3909: Wie 7 contained no 
recongiling matter, no ex ectation of commercial benefits, 
ö "YE and 


E 


and did in a great meaſure 8 a falſe confidence in our 


reſources both in commerce and revenue, | 5 
_ He lamented extremely that the qutrages againſt the Ca- 
tholics in the North had been ſo ſlightly dwelt on He could 
not conceive that Government, with all the powers it now 
ſſeſſed, ſhould have not been able to quiet that part of Ire- 
and that he feared the mob had a confidence in the lenity of 
Government, founded on the ſympathy of religion between 
the Caſtle and the Orange Boys, and that the latter had, 
therefore, under the preſumption of connivance, continued to 
commit the moſt daring outrages. That to ſuppoſe that Go- 
vernment was inadequate to ſuppreſs this inſurrection, When 
it has ſhewn itſelf not adequate only, but unreſtrained in 
putting an end to other inſurrections, was to allow Govern- 
ment more indulgence than it deſerved. That he did not 
approve of that expreſſion in the Speech which repreſented 
theſe raging atrocities in the North as a diſturbance not en- 
tirely ſuppreſſed ; ſuch tenderneſs of language to ſuch enor- 
mous practices againſt the poor and induſtrious, betrayed 
an indifference. in the Government to the protection of the 
lower orders of his Majeſty's Roman Catholic ſubjets— 
that he was an enemy to equality of property, but a friend 
to equality of protection—and that in his opinion the beſt 
method of preventing equality of property was to afford equa- 
lity of protection. 0 3 „„ 
He then proceeded to conſider the ſubject of the war 
that he was extremely glad that the Miniſter, provided he was 
ſincere, had ſent an Ambaſſador to Paris to apply for peace, 
becauſe he did not imagine that he was capable of conduct- 
ing the war, and when by miſconduct, war is rendered hope- 
les, peace is rendered neceſſary, and alſo becauſe he had ſo 
miſconduCted Ireland as to excite general diſcontent, which 
counted with his incapacity for. war, furniſhed a powerful 
argument for peace. He obſerved, on the ſucceſſes of the 
Auſtrians, which, he aid, were as brilliant as they were 
ſeaſonable ; but he requeſted the Houſe to. confider- the 
ſituation of the empire notwithſtanding thoſe ſucceſſes. — 
Italy conquered, the left bank of the Rhine at preſent 
in the hands of France—Savoy annexed—the Alps and 
the Rhine her boundary—the confederacy (the Emperor only 
excepted) diſperſed—the Spaniard in alliance with France, 
probably at war with England—the Britiſh excluded from 
the ports of Europe—the tall of the funds—and the durable 
and conſolidated ſtate of the French Republic wi 


th great 
addition 


SY} 


addition of territory and alliange — that this appears to be the 
caſe on the comparative view of the campaign. But what 


" % 


was our fituation an the. whole of the war ?. the loſs of Hal- 
Baud, the depoſition of the, Stadtholder, the acquiſition to 
France of the Belgic Provinces, and a great part of Germany, 


accompanied with immenſe loſſes of men; and an ingreaſe of 


debt exceeding 109,900,000}, . Having conſidered the Mi- 
niſter's ill ſucceſs, he begged to contemplate the powers 
which were waſted on him. Father of Mercy! what were thoſe 
powers at the opening of the war. And firſt—all Europe, vari- 
ous in her views and various in her exertions—but there ſhe was 
with immenſe armies in perfect diſcipline, pouring on a ſin- 
gle contre in a ſtate of complete anarchy ; there was beſide 
the ſpecia 

bounded in its grants, unlimited in its confidence, and as pa- 
tient as it was profuſe, bringing alternately to the Threne 


Loan in one hand, and Liberty in the other. There was 


the city of London, with her Amalthean horn—there was 
the landed intereſt, with its fears, and the commercial inte- 
reſt with its confidence, there was the Ariſtocracy with what- 
ever it poſſeſſed of inert property ox inert talent much pro- 
perty, however, and ſome talent, from their panic down to 
. allegiance of every idle place of public reſort. 
Loans, votes of credit, anticipations, indemnity following an- 
ticipations, and following every encroachment on law, where 
Parliament had omitted to legalize by anticipation, encroach- 
ment on Liberty—that was every thing, except the enthuſi- 

aim of a military country. | 


There was alſo Ireland— poor, plundered, ill-uſed, inſulted, 
and forgiving Ireland | and though repreſented by the minions 


eaſily raiſed and eaſily put down, pouring into the fleets and 


armies until ſhe was forced to leave herſelf without a foldier, 


for her Miniſter's ill-fated and wide-waſting Weſt-India ex- 


apa; Pi thoſe Miniſters by their plan and their delay 
upplied the place of plague, peſtilence and famine—loans 
granted more in one year than the granted to any one Miniſ- 
ter .in the courſe of any former war. How they have xe- 

geſted is another queſtion, in ſhort every thing but her eon- 
fidence; they had every thing from the two iflands which an 


old Country t lat was relaxed, and a young ane that was ill-⸗ 


adminiſtered, could afford every thing in England but en- 
thuſiaſm, and in Ireland every thing but the good opinion of 
the people, and all to ſend an Ambaſſador to aſk peace of the 


French 


exertion of the Bruſh empire; Parliament un- 


1 6 1 
French Republic, and after ſuch aſſurances of victory and of 
compenſation; ſome of them he begged to repeat. The mini- 
ſters had ſaid that this would be a brief and brilliant war. In 
the firſt year the French took Auſtrian Flanders, and drove the 
Engliſh off the continent. In the third year they took Hol- 
land, and now Italy and both banks of the Rhine in the 
fourth year of this brilliant and brief war, which ſtill conti- 
nues, but with this difference, that England inſtead of being 
at the head of a confederacy, ſtands almoſt alone; and France 
inſtead of ſtanding alone, having given proofs that ſhe don't 
want a confederacy, ſtands at the head of a confederacy com- 
poſed of the old allies of England, the Dutch and the Spa- 
niard; and inſtead of defending Paris againſt the Britiſh Mi- 
nifter, threatens theſe iſlands with the arms of her Republic; 
or rather inſtead of being partitioned by the Kings of the earth; 
Kings—many of them are reduced to the ſtate of petty princes 
tributary to her ;—that is, to a democratic Republic—an ap- 
peal to their ſubjects againſt their princes, who are thus de- 
poſed in the opinion of their own people, and preſide over 
nominal monarchies, but concealed and contingent republics. 
This is extraordinary, but this is not ſo extraordinary as that 
the Miniſtry, beginning this war with ſuch a propheſy, and 
conducting it to ſuch a cataſtrophe, ſhould yet have ſuch 
confidence in the corruption of the conſtitution, that they 
ſhould come to the degradation of the Parliament, to than 
them for the ruin of the empire. They did not confine 
themſelves to.one propheſy or one aſſurance ; the minutes of 
the debates are ſcribbled over with monſtrous tales of this 
ſort ; but on the finances, where they were more at home, 
the fallacy and pedantry were more ſuperb and magnificent ; 
they had been guilty of the crime of inducing their country 
to continue the war by a falſe confidence in French bankrupt- 
cy ; year after year had they ſtated that France was on the 
verge of bankruptcy, till the laſt year, when they pronounced 
her to be in the gulph—from that gulph iſſue five armies ; 
one in Holland, two in Italy, and two on the Rhine, who 
drive the Auſtrians out of Italy, drive them a ſecond time 
out of Italy, drive them in another part of the globe to the 
Danube; in the courſe of a few firſt months of the cam- 
paign fight twenty battles, conquer five crowned heads, and 
turn the Engliſh out of the ports of Europe, while poor Eng- 
land, with a group of dupes, her miniſters, prophets, and 
financiers, ſtanding as it were on the rock of public credit, 
| : to 


1 


do ſee the fulfilling of her Miniſter's predictions, and enjoy 
the ſhipwreck of her enemies — ſhe ſees her allies diſperſed, 
their armies ſcattered, their kings ſubjugated ; the gates of 
Europe ſhut againſt her trident and her funds, that old vanity 
and loſt hope, down drop, fathom after fathom, like a falling 


devil, until they tumble below that point of depreſſion which 


at that very moment ſome of her Adminiſtration had ſtated 


as the miſery and reproach of the Miniſtry of the American 


war. | 
to do juſtice to the beauty of his expreſſion, impoſſible to do. 
juſtice to its falſehood—lee the difference between the well- 
regulated efforts of the ſurplus of capital, and the exhauſting 
and extorted contribution of the capital itſelf ; one hundred 
millions in the three firſt years of the war, the ſurplus 
of capital; as well might you call the men loſt, indeed mur- 
dered, in this war the ſurplus of your population; 'tis true, 
you have not fought with the whole of your people, nor their 


fortunes, nor their hearts; before they give you the whole of 


their population and property, you mult give them ſome ſhare 


in your conſtitution z but you haye given them a ſhare in your 


diſgraces and your debts, and have gotten from them ſuch a 
ſhare of their money as was not indeed ſufficient to conquer 
the enemy, but entirely ſufficient to exhauſt the people. . See 


the difference, ſays one of the Miniſters, between the effort 
of ſurplus and the contributions of capital—we open our eyes 
to ſee the difference, and the deception, and the ruin, and the 
groupe of Miniſters ſitting on that ruin. Previous to the fal- 


ſification of this fooliſh prediction came out the fabrication of 
another; I know not what term of folly to call it by, aſſur- 
ance or prophecy ; ſoliciting an immenſe confidence in her 
reſources, to ariſe from immenſe exhibition of her reſources, 
the increaſe of her reyenue, the growth of her trade, and 


the riſe of her ſtocks; ſcarce had he articulated, down went 
her ſtock, away went her allies, every port in Europe was 


ſhut againſt her trade ;—Suabia, Bavaria, the Palatinate, the 
Popedom, her riches, arts, and antiquities, fall into the hands 
of France, to fill the gulph of bankruptcy ; her armies, the 
children of the gulph, are in the plains of Lombardy; the 
miniſters of England did not foreſee this ; they were think- 


ing of finance, they had forgot contribution, they forgot 


conqueſt, they conſidered: the reſources of a great country in 


the ſpirit of Judza's pedlar, they underſtood the ally but not 


the 


See the difference, ſays an eloquent Miniſter, it is difficult 


1 
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r ednceive any ſituation more blaſted than 
a 


that of a cabal, whom the people of England and Ireland 
perſiſt to tolerate as the Miniſtry, aſſuring their country that 
the enemy was exhauſted, being on the eve of efforts on 
the part of that enemy, exceeding any thing before _— 
ed by herfelf, or in the fame time by any othet nation 
efforts which probably would not have been called forth but 


for their fatal perſeverance in a deſperate war, a perſeverance 


the reſult of. their falſehood, and a deſpair the reſult of their 
incapacity. I ſay, can you-conceive any thing more blaſted 
tan the ſituation of men making ſuch aſfurances, except the 
ſame men after the falfification of thoſe aſſurances, and the 
refutation of their prophecies, coming back to the ſame 
body who had been at once the dupe and witneſs of their 
fallacy, and to another body who had been the witneſs of 
their fallacy and the ſabje& of their inſolence, to aſk from 


both for ſanction and ſupport——that they may have freſtt 


$ to repeat their falſehoods and multiply their 
cHendess. 5 „ wm 
Let us ſuppoſe that every thing was misfortune and nothing 
fault, and before we make for Miniſters fo favourable a ſup- 
poſition, we muſt be we hy by that ſpitit of truth which 
moved the King of Pruflia in his dealing with the Miniſter, 
and the Miniſter in his dealing with his colleague, and both _ 
in their dealings with Ireland—ſuppoſing for inſtance that it 
was neceſſary to have beſieged Dunkirk, and proper for ſuch 
a bufineſs to have divided the army, that*it was wiſe to have 
added to all the other expeditions that to St. Domingo, and 


nnd at a late period with all the dilatory circumſtances attend- 


ing it: proper to have made the deſcent on Quiberon, aftet 
the ſuppreſſion of the Vendeans, and the deſcent of Iſle Dieu, 
after the defeat at Quiberon.—Suppoſing all theſe ridiculous 

ſuppoſitions, that is, allowing that the war was from the firſt 
_ "deſperate, and that the miniſtry were ignorant of its nature, 
and ignorant of their ignorance, giving the palm to their 
rival who appears on this ſuppoſition leſs than a miniſter, but 
more than a prophet, and who obtained a victory over their 
underftanding, before the French obtained a victory over 
their arms. Allowing all this, and excuſing all this—forgiv- 
ing them their ignorance at the outſet, what will you ſay of 
their falſehood in the ſequel ? why their falſe aſſurances? 
why accompany year after year the failure of their projects 

by the boldneſs of their falſehoods ? why pretend the 152 
| bility 


EE 


biſity of the French government, when according to this 


foppofition it was not only ſtable, but irreſiſtible; and the 


Engliſh miniſtry not only unſtable, but impotent; or if (table, 


only ſo from pliant majorities, which in the end may produce 
not only their inſtability but their puniſhment, together witE 
the reform of thofe ſervile aſſemblies which have ratified their 


miſchiefs. Why omit the opportunities of peace? why in 93, 
when the French were driven out of Brabant? why in 95s 


when they were driven from the Rhine? why force Holland 


to begin the war? why force the Emperor to continue it? — 


Tis true, they have indeed talked of peace, but in the mans 


ner of their oyertures they evidently meant a popular apolo- 
gy, and ſeemed now to have ſent an envoy ſeveral hundred 
miles for a parliamentary period. But _—_ what I believe 

was, that the Miniſtry were not appriſed at firſt of the difff- 
cultics of the war; that in the progreſs they were not equal 


to the conduct of it; that England had not fair play in theit 


hands; that ſhe had not a fair trial for empire z that the bafi- 
neſs was above them; that ſhe was waſted and frittered, and 


| Fpent and minced in various mangled, miſerable, murderous 


expeditions, That the buſineſs was above her Miniſters; 
that they were* weighed in the balance and found wanting ;” 
that in addition to all their poſitive blunders they did not 
diſcover one trace of genius, make one effort of talent, 


poſſeſs the merit of one noble failure. That ſhe would have 


had a ſucceſsful war, or ſaving peace, or a glorious ſtruggle, 
if the late Lord Chatham had conducted the war, or if the 
abilities of the preſent Miniſter for war were equal to his ta- 
lents for debate; or rather if his ſtupendous talents for debate 
had not been matched by his _— ſtupendous and aſto- 


niſhing inability for war and, in theſe times, for his ſitu- 


ation. Adding to this, that they had accompanied their con- 
ſtant failures with the moſt lively and falſe aſſurances of ſuc- 
ceſs, to delude their country to continue the war—neceflary 
and juſt, perhaps, if they had not rendered it hopeleſs. On 
this ſuppoſition, I ſay, what deſence can be made ?—this de- 
fence only, that they have ſurrendered their ſyſtem at laſt, 
41 the expence of millions. 5 
le afked whether this was a defence, and whether 
this their foreign ſyſtem of fuch dear-bought difhonour, 
was the only charge that could be brought, or made 
againſt Miniſters ?!——He deſired to know what had 
been their conduct to Ireland? their foreign ſyſtem 
he had conſidered, and it was bad enough ſurely 
Cc | > what 
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what was their domeſtic ? what their conduct to Ireland? 


This country was, if not to England her laſt, certainly the 
greateſt card; — every thing to the Britiſh nation here was 


anxious in the extreme; here the new doctrine was molt 


formidable, becauſe here the old doctrine had been moſt pro- 
fligate and politic here the balf million for majorities had 
been proclaimed ;—here the beſt Miniſter had been pronounced 
that man who bought Parliament the cheapeſt—here the pro- 


fligacy of the practice had not fallen ſhort of the theory 


here the judgments of Heaven had been moſt emphatically 
called down by a blaſted, brazen, flagitious, unqualified, 


and unbluſhing profeſſion and practice of the loweſt and 


rankeſt public proſtitution. The region this and walk of the 
Lords of Buckingham and Weſtmoreland, and of the old 
Court, for ages of intenſe and triumphant pelf and picking, 
and peculation and plunder. Here they had began their ſyſ- 


tem, by giving the adminiſtration of the government to 
the oppoſers of the conſtitution ; here they had attempted 
to take back that conſtitution, by certain commercial pro- 


poſitions; here they had withdrawn the proffered trade, and 


ſw indled the Revenue; here they had ſold the Peerage to buy 


the Commons; they had created at a ſtroke in 1789, a new eſta- 
bliſhment of ſalaries, notoriouſly for that purpoſe ; they had 
been in the courſe of exerciſing a diſpenſing power, and diſ- 
burſing money without the authority of Law; they had 

robbed the Crown of its reverſion; they had ſcolded the people 
from the bar of the Houſe of Commons—they had kicked 


their prayers after them; they had inſtructed Grand Juries 


to publiſh denunciations againſt the Catholics—they had then 


taken up the Catholics—they had then reſumed the Proteſtant 


Aſcendancy—again they had taken up the Catholics, and 


again they had let them down; encouraging and maturing by 


alternate hope and apprehenſion, the zeal of the diſtinct 
ſet;—the blockhead's ſenſe and the Court's deiſtical devo- 
tion, to unite under the crazy colours of religious war and 
carnage ;—they had in the progreſs of their defeat promiſed 
a change of Miniſters and meaſures—they get a great ſupply, 
recal the Miniſter for making the promiſes under their own 
authority, and tell the Catholics, to whom they had made 
the promiſe, and whom they had moſt impudently, moſt 
blaſtedly, and moſt fooliſhly deceived, that they muſt for 
ever remain diſqualified for ſeats in Parliament, and offices 
in the State, for the better ſecuring the Crown and the con- 

neQtion, 


In 1 

nection. On this the people petition .—the faithleſs Miniſtry 
have anſwered their grants by perfidy—they then anſwered 
their petition by Fencibles; the army they had withdrawn 
when the French had threatened the country, and they pour 
it in when the people petition the Crown. This proſcrip- 
tion, this perfidiguſneſs and this dragoonery, they practiſe 
againſt Ireland in a war, which they declare to be for reli- 
gion, morals and liberty. "The leading Catholics who had 
aſſiſted in planning the original Catholic petition to his 
Majeſty, they had proſecuted without colour or pretence, 
for high'treaſon ;—the lower orders of the Catholics they 
now give up to an armed mob, to be exterminated | 
They do this, when by their miſconduQt abroad, they had. 
reaſon to apprehend invaſion at home, and when they had 

ſo reduced the army, that they had left his Maj eſty's go- 
vernment no chance for its ſafety, but in what J imagine, 
muſt in the end be his only ſecurity—the unanimity of his 
people. If ever this country is loſt to England, depend on 
it this ſyſtem will be the cauſe. Lord Chatham had thought 
fit to unite the Scots in the period of his vitories—the pre- 
fent Minifter has thought fit to divide and degrade the Iriſh, 
in the hour of his defeats; in this their mi ſconduct there was 
no foreign interference, no extrinſic misfortune ; here the 
Miniſter dominated all the events—here it was that all their 
own bad conduct, bad ſenſe, and bad manners, ſuch as had 
turned Britiſh government out of America, ſuch as if pur- 
ſued will turn it out of Ireland. They could not govern the 
perfidy of the King of Pruſſia admitted; but could they go- 
vern their own perfidy, and their own inſolence ?— That he 
conceived a Miniſter who had governed ignominioufly abroad, 

far preferable to him who had governed unconſtitutionally 
at home; that he wiſhed to know whether the injuries 
the Miniſter had done the empire could be ſtated to have 
been compenſated by the ſervices he had done the conſtitu- 
tion ; the bills and aQs of power, —the traitorous correſpon- 
dence — gunpowder — convention—indemnity—inſurre&ion 
bills — the proſecution of the leading Catholics, altoge - 
ther form ſuch a code of power as your hiſtory cannot equal ; 

ſome of theſe bills neceſſary, others of them entirely unne- 
_ ceſſary—and where unneceſſary, highly criminal; and alto- 
gether forming ſuch a maſs of power, as coupled with the 
maſs of influence in the crown, make your conſtitution a vi- 
ſion ; here is the home ſyſtem—a [yoo of influence, of co- 
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ereion, and of proſeription - with what effect on tlie publics 


peace the burning houſes the wandering families and 


the violated offspring, and murdered parents of the northern 


Catholics.— Tell me that it has not been a ſyſtem of peace, 
the declaration of the government that we muſt arm in 
county corps, in drder to keep down inſurrection ; tell me 
that it has not heen a ſyſtem of affection—the foreign ſyſtem 
has brought invaſion to your door; the home ſyſtem has 
deſtroyed that zeal and warm heart that ſhould meet and re- 
pel him ; under the influence of the two ſyſtems the Cabinet 
meets; what Cabinet? an Aſcendancy Cabinet-- under an 
Iriſh Miniſter, ſent here to throw out the Catholic Bill; by 
a Britiſh Miniſter, who recalled a Lord Lieutenant for pro- 
poſing it. Their difficulties are great—they are to perſuade a 
people to make more than ordinary exertions, for leſs than 
ordinary protection they are to perſuade a people profeſſedly 


e from Parliament and the State, for the purpoſe of 


ecuring the crown and the connection to make voluntary, 
unuſual, and enthuſiaſtic profeſſions of zeal, under that diſ- 


qualification for that proſcriptive government they are to 


perſuade that people, who were told by ſome of your Miniſ- 
ters that they muſt be, and whoſe King I fear was told, that 
they muſt ever be diſpoſed to ſabyert a Proteſtant Govern- 
ment, though poſſeſſed of its privileges; to make without 
thoſe privileges voluntary enrolment under ſuch Miniſter, 


they are to make the people drink a deep oblivion to all 


their abominable profeſſions and practices. The ſale of the 


peerage, the profligate declaration of their Attorney General, 


and his never to be forgotten half million—the proſcription 
of the Catholic body the vel Billingſgate and impudent 


court tongue in eternal exerciſe againft them the punic 


honour of the government on this ſubject, and the perfidy 


Which it committed in ſupport of the church of England, in 


the true ſpirit of cant and hypocriſy. They are to refort to 
the power of exploded profeſſions and the trade of falſe aſſur- 
ances ; to canting, and preaching, and lying, and other happy 
arts, by which a beaten and a blaſted Miniſtry endeavour 
to protect the morals, defend the religion, and add new 
vigour to the allegiance of the people ; and under any 
perſon ſuch Miniſter. ſhould choofe to appoint, - they are to 


perſuade thoſe men, whom they promiſed to make as tame as: 


cats, (ſuch were the expreſhons, near the ex preſſions) to be- 
come fiercer than ſubjects, and as fierce as, lions under the 


Court ftandard, of thofe who thus promiſed to make them 


as 
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as tame as cats, and to ride rough-ſhod over them. 1 approve 
much of thoſe corps who adopted the true original principles 
of volunteer aſſociation, corps paid by themſelves, and officers 
elected by the corps—honour to honour engaged, and free- 
men bound to freemen ;—fſuch corps will be numerous, for 
they will be national-—they are the true natural reſident de- 
fence of the country ;—no Miniſter can ſend them to the Weſt 
Indies, and ſend Scotch or Engliſh fencibles in their place ;— 
but an Aſcendancy army won't do,—a revenue army won't 
do, no more than church militants ;-—you might as well, like 
the Pope, think of fighting your enemies by prayers, or, 
as is done on Aſh Wedneſday, hope to diſperſe them by 
curſes—or rather as in this caſe, by one ſect curſing another: 
—Rely on it Miniſters muſt reconcile, they muſt capitulate— 
it is not to them a new thing—they capitulated in 93 to the 
Catholic claim. What great meaſure has been carried for 
this country but by their capitulation ?—the Declaration of 
rights, &c. 8. &c. nor can the Engliſh Cabinet have any 
qualm on this occaſion—the Engliſh Cabinet have been of 
late years in the courſe of capitulation f they capitulated to 
America they now capitulate to the French Republic—and 
why not capitulate to Ireland? this, country can only be 
ſaved by her own force, and her own force can only be 
procured by adopting the Catholics; and they can only be 
adopted by a total” and entire change of maxims, meaſures 
and manners, accompanied with a free and full participation 
of whatever privileges the conſtitution can boaſt, and what is 
infinitely more eſſential, whatever privileges the conſtitution 
intended. — This is che force, the power, the charm, the 
ſtaff of your Saint, that will baniſh from your iſle all noxious 
animals; the wand that opens the ſea to the Engliſh, and will 
wall it up againſt the French :—Quick, very quick !—you 
Have not a moment to loſe—you have given your fellow 
ſubjects a ſhare of your taxes, your defeats and depopulation ; 
| Kindly, very kindly—give them now a ſhare of your bleſſ- 
ings, whatever your Miniſters have left you. Let us make 
no more ſacrifices. of our liberties—let us now ſacrifice our 
prejudices—they will aſcend in ſmoke, the beſt uſe you can 
make of them—and be a tiding to your God, that you are 
become a convert to your country. 
He concluded by moving an amendment, the purport of 
| Went was, „To repreſent to his Majeſty, that the moſt 
« effectual method for ſtrengthening the country, and promot- 
66 ing wannimity, was to take ſuch meaſures, and to enact ſuch 


“ laws, 
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& laws, as to enſure to all his Majeſty? $ ſubjects the bleſſings 5 


and privileges of the conſtitution, without any diſtinction of 
15 — | 


The Right Hon. W. B. PoNsONBY ſeconded this 


amendment. 


The Hen. G. Knox rofe as ſoon as Mr. Gratian had fat 
down, and ſaid, that he agreed with him in the truth of the 
abſtract propoſition which had been juſt offered to the conſi- 
deration of the Houſe. He agreed with him in the wiſh, that 


the Houſe could be made to entertain the ſame en on 


that ſubjeR as he did, and at this particular time that wiſh 
was much increaſed, ſince he felt, that by driving our inter- 


nal enemies out of this their laſt pretext for diſaffection, we 


mould obtain that unanimity in favour of the common cauſe, 


fo neceſſary at the preſent awful and critical juncture. If 


therefore he could expect or hope to procure the adoption of 
the motion by the Houſe, no perſon could be more willing 
than he was to make any ſacrifice for the attainment of that 
great object, which had been long among the fondeſt wiſhes 
of his heart. But neither he, nor the Right Hon. Mover, 


nor thoſe who urged him to bring this queſtion forward, nor 


any man of common ſenſe or common obſervation in the. 
country, could be ſo credulous as to believe, that the mem 
ders of 'that Houſe, after having twice reje&ed the meaſure 
when formally brought forward, and after what had paſſed 
this ſeſſion both within doors and without, would lay Gs 
their prejudices, and contradi& their former votes. This 
meaſure then, he ſaid, was brought forward, not to be ac- 


ceded to, but to be rejected; not to produce harmony and 


concitation, but to engender diſcord and diſaffeQtion ; to 
divide thoſe who were again beginning to unite, and in the 
hour of negotiation, and perhaps of invaſion, to encourage 
the enemy with the grateful proſpect of civil broils, or at 
teafl of neutral loyalty. In another point of view, he thought 
the motion extremely miſchievous ;—at the very time when 
the prejudice was moſt ſtrong in the Houſe againſt the ad- 
miitzon of Catholics into Parliament, they are called upon to 
decide whether that admiſſion was conſiſtent with our impe- 
rial connection. We all know, he ſaid, how the Houſe in 


uns preſent temper would decide, if precipitately forced into 


4 declaration; and could any rational man contemplate with- 
out 
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out ſhuddering, the conſequences of ſuch a vote. For his 
part; if he did not know the good intentions of the Right 
Hon. Member, he would ſay that this was the moſt wicked 
motion, which the moſt crafty foe to Ireland could have de- 
viſed to ſuit the preſent times; he ſhould therefore, he ſaid, 
endeavour to poſtpone it by moving the order of the day; at 
the ſame time pledging himſelf to bring it forward in the 
next parliament, or to co-operate with thoſe who ſhould, 
particularly if thoſe who took a lead ſhould appear to act 
from principle and not from party. One advantage at leaſt 
he hoped might be derived from the conduct he was now 
- purſuing, that it would put a ſtop to thoſe torrents of viru- 
lent and vulgar invective which had, on former occaſions, 
been poured out againſt the Catholics, and the effect of 
which had been to exaſperate that animoſity, which every 
good man mult deſire to affuage ; and to widen that breach 
which every friend to his country muſt wiſh were cloſed. He 
concluded with moving the order of the day. 


Mr. D. BRowne ſaid; that he had always, and did now 
agree to the principle laid down by the Right Hon. Gent. 
that a repeal of the remaining reſtrictive laws, affecting Ro- 
man Catholics, would be juſt towards them and beneficial to 
the country, as doing ſo would remove a diſtinction uſeleſs 
and odious, and would take from faQtious men a dangerous 
weapon, by which they can diſturb the peace and happineſs 
of the country. But he would not vote for the amendment 
propoſed by the Right Hon. Gentleman. What, when we 
are told the enemy is at the door, is that a time to come 
forward with grievance? Is that a time to ſtipulate for 

loyalty ? When the queſtion ſhould be brought forward in its 
proper place, he would ſupport it zealouſſy and ſincerely, as 
he felt himſelf pledged to do; but now we are called on to 
arm againſt the invaſion of an active, ambitious, cruel, and 
rapacious enemy. He would clog the anſwer to that call, 
with no ſtipulation whatever. He ſaid, he could ſtate with 
confidence, that there was no diſunion in the country he came 
from. Proſperity had diffuſed various bleſſings over and 
through all claſſes of its inhabitants; there the French would 
find few friends, as they would be oppoſed by the honeſt, the 
induſtrious and the wealthy, He would fupport the Addreſ; 
with his vote as it ſtood; and alſo would give his cordial 
aſſiſtance to any mode of national defence that ſhould be 
thought adviſeable. | | 
Dir 
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Sir H. LAN CGRISHxE ſaid, that with every degree of ref. 
pect for his Right Hon. Friend, and full conviction of the 
purity of his motives, he could not avoid controverting ſome 

poſitions which he had laid down in his ſpeech, and oppoſing 
his amendment, which he thought utterly inadmiſſible.— 
Firſt, that the reſources of this country were little impaired by 
the war, he was proud to bear teſtimuny; and to give his 
humble concurrence to that part of the ſpeech which afferts 
i ; that notwithſtanding the preſſure of the war, we were diſ- 
tinguiſhed from every other nation engaged in it, by finding 
our trade and revenues were not only unimpaired but mcreaf- 
Ing. The gentleman's arguments to controvert that fact, 
that the increaſe of our expence was equal to the in- 
creaſe of our export,“ was not well founded; for it was 
ſtating an accidental expence againſt a permanent income; the 
caſual expenditure of the year, againſt the fee ſimple. As 
to the charge againſt Government for a cold attention to the 
outrages committed againſt the Roman Catholics in the 
county of Armagh, he contended that none ſuch could be 
traced in the ſpeech from the Throne, or the conduct of 
Government; the pech laments that theſe outrages are not 
ſubdued; and the proſecutions were directed equally againſt 
offenders without any diſtinQtion of condition or religion. As 
to the Right Hon. Member's detail of the French ſucceſſes; 
Sir H. ſaid he entirely agreed with him, and zherefore he 
oppoſed his amendment; for that very detail has proved, 
that there never was a time in which the wiſdom, the temper, - 
the magnamimity of the country, were ſo forcibly called upon 
as the preſent ; there never was a time in which an union 
of opinion between the government and the people was ſo 
neceſſary; and there never was a time in which mutual 
confidence between them was more juſtly due. He ſaid, 
- that when he followed the Right Hon. Member through his 
ſtate of the condition of France, and found ſo great a part of 
it involved in abſolute ruin, and ſuch imminent dangers 
threaten the reſt of it, he could not think it poſſible that any 
ſentiment ſhould inſpire, or find room in the breaſt of any 
Iriſhman, but that of general co-operation in defence of thoſe 
bleſſings which we almoſt excluſively enjoy. He agreed with the 
Right Hon. Member's ſtatement of France, and ſaid, we 
had ſeen a great and populous country ſacrificing every thing 
to ambition ; the bleſſings, the ornaments, and the duties of 
ſocial life, have been relinquiſhed tor a career of conqueſt ; * 
a SR hac 
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had feen a torrefit let looſe to overwhelm the world; to 
level every thing that is valuable or venerable on earth; the 
ſanctity of religion, that enlightens; the purity of law, that 
combines; the authority. of wiſdom, that regulates ſettled 
ſociety; all the ſciences that adorn, all the arts that enrich, 


all the charities that endear mankind, have been devoted to 


an aſpiring power; which by a falſe vocabulary, that gives 
to-oppreſſion the title of freedom, and calls anarchy equality, 
has betrayed the ignorant in many places to become acceſſa- 
' ries to their own ruin. In.this condition and progreſs of 
things, as ſtated by the Right Hon. Gentleman, what does 
uv iſdom and virtue demand from us? To unite—to fink all 
little controverſtes into co-operation, unqualified and uncon- 
ditioned, for the defence of every thing that is dear to us. 
That he oppoſed that amendment, as in his mind evidently 


tending to obſtruct ſuch co-operation—that as to the ſubjef? 


of the amendment, he ſaid his Right Hon. Friend had not 
yet lived long enough to give him an opportunity of af- 
fording ſo many teſtimonies as he had done of ſincere attach- 


ment to the intereſts of the Roman Catholics—that no man 


was more fincere in his wiſhes to fee-an end of all religious 
diſtinctions in this country than he was, but in proportion as 
he felt a zeal to promote the object of them, he ſhould (as 


he always had done) with equal inflexibility. aſcribe to his own. 


diſcretion the choice of the time and the mode of purſuing it; 
convinced as he was by long experience, that unſeaſonable 
efforts tend to weaken the energy, and that the intemperate 
purſul of one good object, may not only defeat itſelf, but 
endanger others.—He objected to the motion as unſeaſonable 


and unprodutrive He objected to it at this time as bearing 


a conſtruction injurious to the Catholic, and offenſive to the 


Proteſtant; as if the Roman Catholics, forgetful of the im- 
portant conceſſions which a few years of liberality had con- 
ferred upon them, ſhould in times of danger obſtruct the cur- 
rent of genetal co-operation in order to enforce their further 
claim: — He objected to the amendment as holding out an 


idea, that the ayalty of Ireland, was a compromiſe; that, the 


unanimity of its inhabitants, conditional ; and the defence of the 
country a contingency.— He ſaid ſuch would be the ee 
if at this time we were to entertain theſe points of controverſy 


and prejudice, although ſuch inferences he knew, would not 


be well founded with reſped to the Catholics, for he well 
remembered, when formerly the invading fleet of France 
| : e D were 
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. were-on our coaſt, they ſtood the foremoſt with their perſons 
and properties to repel the enemy, and at that time they 
bad not thoſe endearing ties to their country; thoſe teſtimo- 
' nies of affection and confidence, which have fince been 
. conferred upon them If then an inherent ſpirit of loyalty 
_ diſtinguiſhed them under all their reſtrictions, they will not 
_ depart from it after the endearing benefits they have received. 
He objeQed to the motion as putting at a greater diftance 
the object of their mutual wiſhes, as introducing a queſtion 
of paſſion and prejudice, when the great object that preſfes 


on us is, not improvement, but preſervation ; when the great 
alternative which offers itſelf to your care and choice is, whe- 


ther Ireland is to retain the bleſſings of a free Conſtitution and 
a a growing proſperity or fink in the common ruin of rapine 
90 | 


and of anarc 


Mr. OsBoxxne.—Hf I could concur with the Right Hon. 
Gentleman that made the motion, that this was a queſtion 
between England and Ireland, and not of policy here, I 


. would adopt any motion that tended to remove ſuch an im- 
preſſion; but as I conſider it a meaſure only of policy in 
this country, and a queſtion where prejudice was combating 
. againſt reaſon, I will not give my approbation to the diſcuſ- 
ſion of it at a ſeaſon, where it is probable the former is moſt 
alive, and where the latter muſt be leaſt attended to; and 
much leſs can I give my aſſent to it, when uſhered forward 
under arguments ruinous to the Catholic cauſe. If we look 
back to the firſt and every ſucceeding conceſſion of right to 
the Catholics, we find that all are to be attributed to the 
proved loyalty of that body, and their attachment to the 


conſtitution, If we look a little farther back, to a period, 


cover which I wiſh to throw a veil, when politics and reli- 


gion were ſo confounded, that the moſt diſcriminating eye 


could not᷑ diſtinguiſh their features, we ſhall then find that 


the penal code took its origin from imputed diſloyalty and 


diſaffection. To himſelf therefore the Catholic owes the 
abrogation of this code, and to his own conduct; and let 
him look well to that friendſhip, which, in critical times 
imputes to him thoſe principles, which firſt produced all his 


diſabilities. 

For my part, I cannot conceive how the moſt decided 
enemy to the Catholic cauſe, could deviſe a meaſure more 
injurious to it, or more likely to efface the impreſſion of 
| | I | | — che 
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che paſt, or the hope of future; or one more calculated to 
ſtop up that avenue, which has already introduced the Catho—-— 
lic within the temple, and is quietly and ſecurely leading 
him into the very ſhrine of the conſtitution, What, let me 

aſk, is it the act, of friendſhip or of enmity, of wiſdom or 
of madneſs to her.?—'This great cauſe ſtands on the eternal 


principles of juſtice and of reaſon ; to confound it with ex- 


pediency of time, the neceſſities of the ſtate, or dangers and 


alarms of the country—and how confound it ? By making 


that neceſſity and alarm the foundation of granting the pri- 


vileges of the conſtitution to imputed diſaffection to it. 


This motion when taken in its full extent and meaning, 


is to be conſidered preciſely in the ſame view as that of the 


other rights, and both are grounded upon the neceſſity that 
gentlemen agree we are under, to conciliate the affections 
and zeal of the Catholics in defence of their own country. 


To what Parliament is it now aſſerted, that the Catholic 
does not feel as. zealous a loyalty in his breaſt, as the Pro- 


teſtant? - to that Parliament who has granted largely on the 
conviction of the falſehood of ſuch an affertion, and has 
thereby given the fulleſt hope of granting all. I do not re- 

gard the ſtrength of expreſhon made uſe of by gentlemen, 
in aſſertion of their opinion—while they retain the opinion 


it ſhould be ſupported by energy of language; but from paſt 


experience I look to change of opinion; and in the hiſtory 
of the human mind, I read, that where pre;udice has once 
looſed its faſt gripe, it ſoon yields to the aſcendancy of 
What then is the part for the Catholic to take—what is 

the advice of friendſhip to its cauſe !-—Seize the preſent mo- 


ment of probation, if to any ſuch proof is wanting; in this 


critical moment of the country prove your zeal in the com- 
mon caule ; act, it is no time to complain, and in the boſom 
of the Proteſtant you'll find the aſſurance of Catholic adop- 
tion. Lp VS „ e ee 
But is this a form in which to bring forward this great 
queſtion, a motion levelled only againſt one of the argu- 
ments adduced againſt the Catholic claim? ls it brought 
forward jn that folemn manner, that the rules of- Parliament 
have eſtabliſhed, to procure repeated diſcuſſion and mature 
deliberation, enable the public voice to be heard, and afford 
communication and. advice with friends without doors, It 
bears rather the appearance of a meaſure of party, expeCting 
that the real friends to the Catholic might not have foreſight 
45 . — P22 — — or 
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o fortitude enough, to reſiſt a meaſure which bears even the 
* of favour to the cauſe. 
But there is one point of view in -which: the Rig 15 Lon 
Gentleman would have done well to have — — this ſab- 
= An invaſion is threatened theſe countries; in every 
| former period, the unfortunate religious diſenſions, then high 
in this country, directed the eye of the.cnemy to our ſhores ; 
it is probable they may think "ne: ſtill ſubſiſt, and we do 
not want traitors here, I fear, to * even this falſe aſſertion 
to the enemy, to encourage their co-operation with them in 
their dreadful ſchemes. What then is the effect of the ar- 
ments of this night, but by the weight of names in this 
Ho uſe to give authenticity to ſuch repreſentations? What is 
it. but to ſay in this Houſe, and therefore not traitorouſly, 
| What thoſe to whom I allude have no doubt traitorouſly ſaid 
elſewhere, and falſely too, that the Catholic does not feel a 
mmon cauſe with the Proteſtant ?—their paſt conduct refutes 


the calumny; their mare, 1 I am Priel, will en AN their 
| calumniators, 


Mr. ALEXANDER. I confeſs, Sir, I was never more 
ſurprized i in my life than at hearing the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man declaim this night ſo warmly as he has done againſt the 
war with France, when in the very laſt ſeffion he told us that 
that nation were making war at once againſt God and man, 
the Creator and the creature and my ſurprize is heightened 
when I hear the man who with ſo much eloquence 5 nergy 
called on us in each of the three laſt ſeſſions to aid Great- 
Britain with our affections and our purſe againſt the common 
enemy, who depreciating the reſources of the country, and, 
as far as a ſpeech of vague and general aſſertion can do i ity 
endeavouring to detach our exertions from England at the 
moſt critical and diſtreſsful moment which yet occurred. 

The Right Hon. Gentleman has inſtituted a compariſon be- 
tween Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, as was natural from the com- 
plexion of the ſentiments which he has this night for the 
= ns uttered, giving the palm to the latter gentleman. 

eſs of Ruſſia, Sir, it ſeems was equally enamoured 

408 4 — itical penetration of Mr. Fox, but, if I may follow 
the example of the Right Hon. Gentleman himſelf, and in- 
ſtitute compariſons which are irrelevant to the ſubje& of 
debate, I would fay that were I a member of the French 
Directory, [ would value the exertions of the Right Hon. 


Member 


3 1 — 
Member himſelf much more highly than thoſe of Mr. Fox 


I would beſtow on him, too, a much more ſignal teſtimony 
of my regard than the Empreſs beſtowed on Mr. Fox — Sir, 
J would give r Hon. Gentleman for his ſpeech this 


night 50,000]. | For I proteſt never did T hear a ſpeech which 


fitted for plaudits from the Council of Five Hundred. What 
has the Right Hon. Gentleman's ſpeech done? It has ſpread 


matter for diſcord where unanimity was moſt neceffary, it 
has given arguments to diſaffection, and furniſhed a cloak for 


cowardice! it tends to excite fear in Ireland and to ſuggeſt 
courage to France, and inſtead of covering the nakedneſs of 
the land, if nakedneſs there was, has expoſed it to the 
enemy. %%% REID 32 a6 I Aa 


The Right Hon. Gentleman among his other topics of 
diſcontent, has touched on the ſtate of the channel trade Sir, 
there is no man more anxious than I am that this buſineſs 
ſhould be adjuſted in ſome way more honourable and adyans 


tageous to Ireland: but though I wiſh ſomething to be done. 


J do not think this the time to propoſe it; neither do I think, 
though Ireland is deprived of . ſome advantages to which per- 


haps ſhe may be entitled, that her reſources are on that 


account greatly impaired, or that there is a general declen- 


ſeemed better fitted for ſeconding the purpoſes of France . 
than that which he has delivered, or one which ſeemed better 


LID 
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ſion of national proſperity. On the contrary, Sir, I am of 


opinion that her wealth has encreaſed and is encreafing, not- 


withſtanding the arguments adduced ' by the Right Hon. | 


Gentleman, from the imports and exports to prove the con-- 
trary, arguments which, as he has ſtated them, muſt be 
fallacious, as they can never relate to more than one-fourth of 


the wealth of the country. 


The Right Hon. Gentleman after ſupporting a war for ; 


three years, without indicating any wiſh that peace ſhould be 


accelerated by negociation, now, in the foprth year, aſks . 
with the air of a man at once triumphant and conſiſtent, - 
why the Miniſter did not formerly ſend to Paris the Ambaſ- 
ſador whom he has now ſent? What is there in the ſtate of 
things now, he aſks, to juſtify that meaſure, which did not 


_ equally preſs it in thoſe years when he himſelf did not ap- 


pear to think it neceſſary ? Is there a man in this Houſe, Sir, | 
or in the country who knew what was called the conſtitution © 
of France at that time, and who has read the conſtitution of 2 


1795, who cannot anſwer that queſtion; and fee the futili 
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of propoſing it? Who is there, Sir, who does not know that 
at the commencement Bf this war, and for a long time after 
its commencement, the Government of France was in a 
ſtate of diſorganization, without name, without form, with- 
out parts? And who that has read the late conſtitution: that 
does not ſee in it a government, if not wiſe and ſree, at leaſt 
one formed, and in ſome degree promiſing permanence? If 
the Right Hon. Gentleman had examined the ſubje& of his 
own queſtion, he muſt have known the anſwer to it, and if 
he did know it, it was not. candid to propoſe it. 155 
With reſpett to the ſtate of the country, Sir, I differ from 8 

the Right Hon. Gentleman as much as on his other topics. 
The people of this country generally, I think, are loyally and 
| honeſtly inclined. Of the majority of the Catholics I have 
the ſame opinion; in that county with which J am beſt ac- 
- quainted, I know that the people in general, and among them 
the Catholics, are aſſociating with zeal in defence of their 
country, and the conſtitution, if defence ſhould be neceſſary ; 
and I haye heard them frequently declare, that they would 
be glad to ſee the French in Ireland, for the purpoſe of giving 
them ſuch a reception as loyalty and valeur may be ſuppoſed 
to give to an inſolent invader, - 
On all theſe grounds, Sir, I ſhall give my moſt heart op» 
poſition to this amendment. . 


Mr, D Dvauzry began by obſerving—that he a 
the amendment moved by the Right Honourable Member in 
favour of the Catholics to be a moſt wiſe and prudent amend- 
ment to adopt, whether the houſe conſidered the juſtice of 
the Catholic claim,. the critical ſituation of the empire at 
large, or the peculiar circumſtances of Ireland at this alarming 
period; there is ſame reaſon, (he ſaid) to apprehend that at 
this moment the people of Ireland are not thoroughly ſatisfied . 
or perfectly contented ; why they are not ſo, might be eaſily 
and quickly traced; and for ſuch an enquiry a proper time 
would preſent itſelf; but there cannot be a doubt that the 
amendment propoſed tends to conciliate and attach a great 

tion of our fellow ſubjects to the common cauſe, that it 
would animate the generous feelings of the Roman Catholics 


of Ireland in the active defence of the empire, at a time when 


it is highly expedient and neceſſary to call forth and rouſe 
the ſpirit of the nation. In order to eſtimate the value of 
poſſeſſing their warm attachment. at this junQure, let us re- 


view 


1 '} 


view the circumſtance in which we find ourſelyes at preſent 
with reſpect to Great Britain and to Europe in general, for 
allow me to ſay, that a queſtion reſpecting the Catholies of 
Ireland is not a ſubje& of mere private policy, but is now / 
become a queſtion of great general concern. To judge calmly 
therefore upon our conduct this night, we ſhould examine 
into our ſituation not only in a domeſtic point of view, but 
us we are connected with the empire of Great Britain, and 
as we ſtand in our relations to Europe at large; for which 
pur poſe we ſhould conſider very ſhortly the conſequences of 
the war, and the circumſtances in which we are placed at the 
preſent hour in conſequence of that ill fated meaſure; We 
| have now been embarked in this war for nearly four years, 
and we were hurried into it with that impetuoſity which is 
ſo natural to miniſters whoſe ardour is greater than their 
experience. The Britiſh miniſtry at the opening of the war 
found themſelves all powerful at home, at the head of a 
great empire, martial in its ſpirit, and abundant in its re- 
ſources, with a parliament as obedient as their utmoſt wiſhes 
could defire; and they looked upon this country as a quar- 
ter of the empire from which they might draw ample 
ſupplies of good ſoldiers and hardy ſeamen; and they conſidered 
the acquieſcence of our parliament as a mere matter of courſe; 
on a ſubject of this nature they ſeem to have regarded the 
parliament of Ireland as only fit to regiſter the ediQts of a. 
'Britiſh Cabinet: that in the great queſtion of war we are to 
exerciſe no judgment as to its wiſdom or its neceſſity,” that 
we are to have no voice, but to re-echo whatever the miniſ- 
ter of England direQs the Viceroy of Ireland to ſay to us; 
that is, in plain language that Ireland has nothing to ſay to 
Britiſh wars, but to pour out her blood and treaſure as long 
as the Britiſh miniſter chuſes to call for them that Rh) 
are of imperial concern, beyond the extent of our compre- 
henſion, and that we ſhould be thankful if we are permitted 
to regulate our domeſtic concerns, and enact laws for our 
own internal regulation: This is what I take to be the decided 
ſentiment of the Britiſh minifters with reſpe& to this country, 
which they have been too much accuſtomed to look upon 
wih coldneſs and diſdain ; but if we Have any ſenſe of the 
tank which we hold in the empire, if we have any memory 
of the ſervices we have rendered England, if we have any 
conviction of the danger in which we are told that we ſtand 
at the preſent hour, that rank, thoſe ſervices, and that very 
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| danger intitle us to ſpeak to the throne in the languge of 
truth at this momentous criſis. 4 


We are now called upon to prepare for ſelf defence againſt 
a powerful enemy, who has combated the greateſt armies 


in Europe. And here let me aſk, are all the proud pro- 
jects of the Britiſh miniſtry ſo. compleatly baffled that they 
are compelled at laſt to tell us, you muſt prepare now for 
your own defence; we have reduced you to ſuch a ſituation 
© _ as that your very being as a nation is brought into danger, 
and you muſt arm now, not for congue/}, but for exiſtence / 

a language very different from that which his Majeſty was 
* adviſed to hold to his Britith Parliament for the laſt three 


years.—Afﬀeer all the proud projects of humbling France, 


and reſtoring her monarchy in all it's grandeur, are we now 
at laſt brought down to hear the alarming information, that 


we-ought to prepare ourſelves againſt the dangers of an in- 


„vation }—Perbaps every refleQing man will think that this is 
not the period in which we ought to re-echo the ſpeech from 


the throne by an adulatory addreſs, chiming with the ſpeech, 
ſentence after ſentence, without one bold and manly remon- 
france on the real ſituation of affairs; and let me aſk what 


is that ſituation, as we ſtand at the preſent hour? I believe 
never did the Britiſh empire ſtand in a ſituation of ſo much 
danger and diſaſter as ſhe ſtands at this moment. Whether 
you look at the diſcomfiture of all her efforts—at the defec- 
tion of her allies, at the deſtruction in her armies, the 
growth of her debt, the injuries to her trade, —the waſte of 


er treaſure,.—or the profuſion of her blood. Look firſt to 


our allies; where is our ally of Pruſſia?— Gone from us, 


with all our ſubſidies in his pocket, aggrandizing his own 
power as faſt as poſſible, and leaving us to extricate ourſelves 


from our embarraſſinents as well as we can. Where is Hol- 


land? Ranged againſt us! and that very country, whoſe pro- 


tection was one of the pretexts of this war, is exerting all 


her powers againſt us in order to combine her ſtrength with 
France. Look next to Spain; changed from our ally to our 


enemy, equipping her fleets, augmenting her armies, ſeizing 


upon all our veſſels and ſending out R:chery in our very 
teeth, ſurrounded with the Spaniſh navy: believe me we 
have made the alliance of France and Spain more formidable 
than ever it was under the houſe of Bourbon. If we advert 


to the articles of the laſt treaty between France and Spain, 
you. will fee that the humiliation of the naval power of 
_ England is the principal object of that treaty; and ought we 


not. 
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not to dread the union of thoſe three great maritime powers, 
France, Spain and Holland—and aſk ourſelves this ſerious 
queſtion, 4* where will be the dominion of the ſeas at the 
end of another year?“ = 8: 4 
| Let us paſs from this to our commercial ſituation, and ſee 
how we ſtand in that reſpect. —At this moment all the ports 
of Spain are ſhut againſt us, many of the ports of Italy are 
alſo ſhut againſt us; and allow me to forewarn you, that there 
is very great reaſon to fear that the ports of Portugal will not 
be open to us two months longer: How then is it poſſible 
that the commerce of theſe countries can thrive under ſuch 
diſaſtrous preſſures, when inſtead of receiving our manufac- 
tures, we hear of nothing but that batteries are erected in 
every port, if our veſſels ſhall preſume to approach them? 
This great loſs of commerce will be to England extremely 
injurious; to Ireland it is proportionably diſtreſſing, —Ire-_ 
land has but an infant commerce—her growth is but of 
yeſterday ; for with all the advantages of nature, we have 
been by ſome ill-judged policy deprived of the benefits of 
trade for a period of nearly one hundred years! and we are 
now only beginning to find the way for our manufactures into 
foreign countries, when the ports of Europe are preparing 
to be ſhut againſt them | There ſeems to be ſome unhappy 
deſtiny prevailing over this much injured country, for during 
almoſt a century our commerce was kept down by the ſtrong 
hand of the Britiſh cabinet, and ſcarcely have we began to 
know the bleſſings of a free trade, but we find the markets 
of Europe cloſed againſt us by the command and at the in- 
terference of the French Republic. France tells us, “you 
«© may boaſt of your commerce, but were are your mar- 
« kets? You may pride yourſelves in your nayal ſuperio- 
6e rity, and parade the ſeas with your fleets, but where are 
“ your harbours? What friendly port will receive your veſ- 
„ fels? We have ſhut againſt you Flanders, Holland, France, 
„ Spain, Italy, the Mediterranean, and have caſt a boom 
between you and the fineſt portion of cultivated Europe.“ 
Periſh our commerce, faid a celebrated advocate for this war 
(indeed, ſaid hypothetically by him) but it ſeems to me that 
France has heard that denunciation upon our trade, and is en- 
deavouring_to make the ſhores of Europe reverberate in our 
ears that fatal ſentence ;—peritfh our commerce! Let us then 
reflect what is this empire without her commerce? If France 
can ſucceed in her policy of ſhutting the ports of Europe againſt 
us, the need not invade either England or Ireland; —ſhe ac - 
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compliſhes our deſtruction by a ſafer, though leſs fangumary 


courſe; I fear we ſhould {ink under the preſſure of our own 
{ituation, as the Britiſh empire will never be able to ſupport 


the decay of her commerce and the growth of her debt. She 


has now accumulated a debt of fuch enormous magnitude that 
nothing but the moſt proſperous commerce can enable her to 
bear ; if you take that prop from her, the danger 1s that Eng- 
land might fall under her own weight, and _ down this 


country along with her ;—for, ſorry I am to lay, that we 


are fated to ſhare in all the calamities of England though, not 
in all her good fortune. When we aſk for aid to our feeble 
manufactures, by opening to us the harbours of England on 
the ſame liberal terms as we open ours to their manufactures, 
the Britiſh Cabinet rejects our requeſt, but ſays to us. We 

want from you the ſurrender of all the rich trade to the 
Eaſt, as a monopoly for ourſelves.”* When we ſeek for 
the emancipation of the Catholics, and the cordial union of 
all our fellow ſubjects, by aboliſhing invidious diſtinctions, 
the Britiſh Cabinet fays—** No ! but we want from you a 
hundred thouſand of your beſt men for our fleets and armies, 
and a million of money for bounties to our ſeamen.“ The 
Britiſh Cabinet ought to look well to their conduct towards 


this country, and take care how they deny our juſt claims, 


or ſcatter the ſeeds of diſunion through this realm. This is 
no time for trifling with the wiſhes of the nation, or for 
treating with contempt the Voice of the People. To England 
we are indifpenſably neceſſary, and have been eminently 
uſeful on great and trying occaſions.— When Europe ra 
againſt England, and America threw off the yoke of the 
parent country, Ireland ſtood by Great-Britain with fidelity 
and affection ; even at this hour, Ireland is one of the great 
markets of her manufaCtures;—in this country the Britiſh ar- 
mies are -recruited and ſupplied; in this country does ſhe 
find a nurſery for her ſeamen ; in ſhort, Ireland is to her a 


Friend in diſtreſs, while fhe is the victim of all her errors. Thus 


valuable to her intereſt, and ſtanding in ſuch community of 
danger, what country has a better right to call for the union 
of all her people, to ſupport her at this moment, than Ire- 
land? What country has a better claim to attention and 


teſpect, towards whatever ſentiments ſhe expreſſes upon that 


1 | | 
We thculd inform his Majeſty, in our Addreſs of this 
night, that it is now more than ever neceſſary, that all his 
inbjets ſhould be cordially united in defence of the empire; 
* this 


| "TW 1 
this is not an hour for flattery—it is the moment for ſpeaking 
the language of truth / and if we cannot awaken the Miniſtry, 
let us try to awaken the King ! I entreat you to conſider with 
whom we are now contending—it is with the republic of 
France; a republic which, believe me, we never can ſhake ; 
her counſels are at leaſt as wiſe as ours; her armies are as 
brave, her alliances are as powerful, and her reſources are as 
great ; beſides, the French love their preſent form of govern- 
ment, and they will defend it to the laſt drop of that warm 
blood which flows in the veins of France ; they will not bow 
down to us, and we are unable to compel them. Two years ago 
I ventured to forewarn you that we ſhould one day acknow- 
ledge the republic of France, and that we ſhould behold 
the Ambaſſador of that republic in the preſence of his Ma- 
jeſty. We have acknowledged that republic, and we ſhall 
{ce before it is long their Ambaſſador in the Court of Lon- 
don; yet what is more, we ſhall ſee him there without any + 
danger to our religion or our conſtitution ; then poſhbly the 
people of England may begin to reflect, that the republic 
might have been acknowledged, and the French Ambaſſador 
received three years ago, Without ſpending one hundred mil- 
lions of money, and ſacrificing two hundred thouſand lives 
in this dreadful conteſt. If Miniſters did not foreſee this by 
their own diſcernment, they had ſtrong and repeated admo- 
nitions from the members of oppoſition ;—they were warned 
again and again in the Commons of England of every event, 
of every misfortune, that has befallen the empire; but the 
_ counſel of oppoſition was deſpiſed, the war was purſued, 
and the Britiſh empire deeply and radically injured. If peace 
was made even to-morrow, theſe countries would not recover 
from the effects of the war for a long courſe of years. How 
will peace pay that immenſe debt incurred by this war ? or 
how will it remove thoſe heavy taxes laid upon the nation 
to ſupport the war? how will it open the graves of one hun- 
dred thoufand of our countrymen, ſacrificed in this war? 
how will it wipe away the ſtain which the Britiſh charac- 
ter has received, by endeavouring to deſtroy the ning liber- 
ties of France? or will it obliterate the ſhame of failing in 
that attempt, and of ſhewing to Europe, that the perpetra- 
tion of the deed was only ſtopped by the weakneſs of the 
arm that levelled the blow? Vet ſince peace is all that we 
now can look for, let our Ambaſſador be ſent to endeavour 
to obtain the beſt and moſt honourable terms we can procure ; 
and in the mean time, let us prepare to ſtrengthen ourſelves 
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at home; and let us begin by uniting this whole country in 
the common cauſe, and by proving to the nation that we no 
longer defire any unfriendly diſtinctions to ſubſiſt amongſt 
us—that we are all companions in the fame dangers, and 
ſhould all be ſharers in the ſame privileges: To that object 
this amendment is directly pointed, and therefore to this 
amendment I give my firm and decided ſupport. 


Mr. EGAN ſaid that nothing but the laſt act of profligacy 
could make him aſcribe bad motives to the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman who made this motion. As the friend of the Roman 
Catholics he would entreat that Right Hon. Gentleman to 
withdraw his amendment. The boaſt of the Roman Catho- 
lIics—the ſtrong ground of their claims had been, their unim- 
peached loyalty for a century paſt; they had, however, never 
had an opportunity of proving that loyalty—an opportunity 
now approached. - What Miniſter, when they had evinced 
that loyalty, (as he truſted they would moſt chearfully on the 
| Preſent occaſion) what Miniſter would then dare to refuſe to 
the defenders of the conſtitution, every privilege which that 
_ conſtitution could afford? | eo Ts 


Mr. Curran, faid, he was ſurpriſed at the apathy of 
Government, which could leave a queſtion of ſuch import- 
ance to the idle ſkirmiſhing of their dependants ; he might 
have attributed their dumbneſs to their diſcretion, if he had 
not remarked the miſchievous and fooliſh appprobation which, 
1n the diſconcertion of their ſurpriſe, they had given to the 
moſt fooliſh and mifehievous aſſertions ; he would have given 
them credit for their ſilence and their contrition, had they 
been ſtruck mute by a conſciouſneſs that the preſent diſaſtrous. 
criſis had found its maturity in their folly, and, could hope 
for no cure from their capacity; but he owned he was ſhock- 
ed to find that expoſed and detected perverſeneſs ſhould have 
reſerved their dumb ſhew for the expreſſion of a ſpeechleſs 
and incorrigible impenitence ; it was, he ſaid, indeed an 
awful ſubjeEt ; it was the call of the Miniſter of the ſiſter 
country in the hour of her diſtreſs, a diſtreſs brought upon 
her by his incapacity and ambition, upon a nation uniformly 
inſulted and abuſed, but which ſtill feels the warm fentiment 
of intereſt for her difficulties, and for her ſaſety. When the 
ſpeech has informed us of the alarming ſymptoms of diſaffec- 
tion in this country, not only in the lower orders, who may 
act 
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act from the mere feeling of ſuffering ; when it tells us that 
within we have to dread the union of popular paſſion and 
popular opinion; that the empire is obliged to ſue for peace, 
and that the enemy is actually at our gates, he did not 
wonder that the Houſe was ſolemnly called upon for advice 
at ſuch a criſis; it was their duty to give it, and, he ſaid, 
he could not but regret that the ſpeech had furniſhed fo little 
to direct their judgments, and whether they were to adviſe 
upon the idea of continuing war, or of a probable peace; he 
had indeed expected that the ſad ſucceſſion of diſaſter and 
defeat, which had extinguiſhed all hope of ſucceſs againſt 
the enemy, would have tempted the Miniſter to try again 
the only talents to which he could aſpire, the talents of peace; 
the firſt of which was, an undiſguiſed ſincerity. with the 
country; but, he ſaid, he was equally inſincere in the motives | 
which' he avowed in this ſtatement of its events, and his 
hopes of its termination. It was firſt a war of our allies, the 
Dutch, for the opening the Scheldt; it was next, together 
with our faithful. ally, the plunderer of Poland, a war to 
ſupport the rights of property; with our ally the Emperor, 
it was a war for the true principles of liberty; with his 
Holineſs the Pope, it was a war for orthodoxy and the Pro- 
teſtant religion. In Corſica, it was a war in ſupport of 
elective monarchy and arbitrary deſpotiſm; it was next a 
war againſt certain principles and opinions, in which the 
polemics of the Miniſter had been rather unfortunate z it was 
next a war of indemnity for the paſt, and ſecurity for the 
future. At length the object of the war has become ſole and 
unequivocal, it is now a war for peace; no doubt, a better 
peace than he had before; the former peace was encumbered 
by alliances, by commerce, by acceſs to every port in Europe, 
and, no doubt, plethoric, by the ſurplus of blood and population. 
We were now likely to have a peace without any of theſe 
diſadvantages, and additionally ſecured by the fortunate in- 
creaſe of one hundred millions of debt | He did not with raiſe 
a laugh at ſuch a time, and upon ſuch a ſubject, on the 
contrary, he regretted the perplexity which this filly train 
of juggling had caſt upon the ſubject of debate. No man 
could judge from the ſpeech, whether the Miniſter had any 
reaſonable proſpect either of war or peace; the enemy was 
beaten, and were ſuing for peace; the enemy was beat- 
en, and the enemy was at our gate; we muſt conſult 
therefore, and adviſe with a view to either event 4 that 
advice was contained in the amendment propoſed ; it con- 
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ſiſted of two parts; it recommended the union of the country 
in its deſence, and next it recommended a cure of that du- 
union, Which the ſpeech had ſtated, by giving the people 
equal rights, and thereby irreſiſtible , union in the common 
cauſe ; put into plain words it is this: The enemy is at the 
gate; what do you adviſe? We adviſe to arm the nation 
againſt them; but ſays the Miniſter, the nation is divided; 
then, adds the advice, reconcile them to yourſelf by com- 
mon juſtice, and unite them in the cauſe, by giving them 
liberty to defend. The queſtion now is, is this advice honeſt . 

and wiſe—or is it, as has been charged, ſeditious and impoli- 

tic? the firſt part of the charge was ſupported by weak and 
filly imputations upon the character of the mover; he would 
not condeſcend to notice them: with the preſent age the 
accuſers would be a ſufficient anſwer to the accuſation, and 
with the time come, the character of the Right Hon. mover 
was not likely to meet either the accuſation or the accuſers; 
one allegat ion only in poim of fact he muſt contradict. It | 
had been ſtated, that the Right Hon. Member, when in 
power, had moved the ſupply, unaccompanied by the eman- 
cipation of the Catholics ; the fact was direRly otherwiſe; 
_ the ſupply was preſented with one hand, and with the other, 
the juſt and fair compenſation of unqualified franchiſe to our 
Catholic brethren; and the former would never have been 
Preſented if he had not ſuppoſed that no ſhameleſs perſidy 
could have deprived the latter of effect; but is the advice 
contained in the amendment, impolitic? can thoſe who ſay 
To find any way by which an invader can be reſiſted, except 
by the force and courage of the country invaded ? Believe 
me, Sir, ſaid he, an invader can lock to nothing but cer- 
tain deſtruction where he is oppoſed by the wiſhes and paſ- 
ſrons of the people; it is not garriſons, it is not generals, 
nor armies, upon which ſafety can be repoſed; it is on the 
union and Zeal of the general inhabitants, removing provi- 
ſions, diſcovering the deſigns, marring the projects, and 
Hanging upon the retreats of an enemy, that baffles and 
defeats them more than any regular force can do.—The 
ſpeech inſinuates, and gentlemen have aſſerted, that of this 
powerful alliance we ſhould not have the aid; wiſely is it 
ordained, that there ſhall be only one way of poſſeſſing it; 
that government ſhall be juſt, in order that ſubje&ts ſhall be 
loyal, and that ſtateſmen learn, that in order to be ſafe they 
muſt be honeſt. 'T hat honeſty, he ſaid, was recommended; 
by 
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by the amendment; but gentlemen had inſinuated, though 
they could not be hardy enough to aſſert, that the Iriſh nation 
had been honeſtly dealt with 

Mr. Curran here went into a review of the ſyſtem purſued 

with reſpect to the Catholics during the adminiſtration of the 
preſent Miniſter ;/ their petitions to Parliament, he faid, were 
contumeliouſly rejected; he arraigned that rejection upon the 
authority of Parliament, which was aſhamed of what it had 
done, and received that very petition the ſubſequent ſeſſion, 
and fo far aboliſhed the brutal code of profcription and of 
blood; to their own wiſdom and juſtice he would fondly at- 

tribute their repentance of their miſtake, and it was ſeriouſly 
for them to conſider whether they would ſuffer the perverſe- 
neſs of a giddy and incapable government to lead them into 
the degradation of repenting of that repentance: to the Parli- 
ament he wiſhed to aſcribe the merit of the juſtice that was 
done them, to the government only could be aſcribed, he 
knew, the vengeance that had been excited againſt them by 
that juſtice. e i e ee 
Mr. Curran dwelt with peculiar ſeverity upon the mean 
artifice of excluding them from all offices and franchifes, of 
encouraging every attack upon their reputation, and encou- 
raging the moſt wicked and groundleſs proſecutions againſt 
their lives. Of the trials of Mr. Fay, and of the principal 
Catholic merchants of Drogheda, he faid he could ſpeak as 
an eye witneſs, and he declared them to be ſcenes of more 
atrocity and horror than he had ever ſeen exhibited in a court 
of juſtice 3 it was, he ſaid, what the Catholics might have 
expected when they found their avowed enemies continued 
in authority, and the malice of an implacable government 
left to indemnify itſelf by vengeance for what it had loſt by 
law. But why, ſaid he, do I ſtate thoſe ſufferings of my 
country men? Is it to inflame their paſſions ? Far from it; if 
I wiſhed them inflamed, it is expreſsly ſtated that they are fo 
already. I am therefore, he ſaid, ſtating thoſe errors which 
have led to that inflammation, as an argument for ſupporting 
the amendment, which propoſes a correction of them. As 
to the diſeaſe, he could not but admit that gentlemen were 
right in ſaying that it exiſted, and he warned adminiftration 
againſt placing themſelves in ſo-ridiculous a light as a govern- 
ment muſt appear in, by refuſing the remedy propoſed, and 
that without having any plauſible objection, or any rational 
ſubſtitute.» The diſeaſe and the remedy, he ſaid, were 
— — —feund 
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found in the nature of man: by injuries he is alienated; and 
by kindneſſes conciliated. You have tried, ſaid he, the for- 
mer part of this maxim at the hazard of every thing that is 


dear to a nation, the amendment adviſes you to give the lat- 


ter part of it a fair trial, in mercy to the nation and to your- 
ſelves. But, ſaid he, if you are not reconciled to this ad- 
vice, by any intrinſic mark of its wiſdom, try it by your own 


objections.— ne gentleman ſays that the government has 


been juſt, and that the people are united: if that be io, to 
refuſe the amendment is to libel your own Juſtice, and to 


deny the conſequences of your own wiſdom. 


Another gentleman ſays they are diſaffeQed, but thinks our 
own {words an unfailing protection; I cannot but regret, he ſaid, 
that ſuch an idea, ſhould have fallen; the idea of an enemy, and 
ot a country combined againſtthoſe ſwords, would be too terrible 


 initsconſequences—{urely, ſurely it could not be ſeriouſly, even 


inſinuated to be true. But gentlemen ſaid, the Catholics had got 


every thing but ſeats in parliament: are we really, he ſaid, 


afraid of giving them that privilege ? are we ſeriouſly afraid 


| that Catholic venality might pollute the immaculate integrity 


of the Houſe of Commons * that. a Catholic member would 
be more acceſſible to a promiſe, or a penſion, or a bribe, than 
a Proteſtant ? Lay your hands upon your hearts, ſaid he, look 
in one another's faces, and ſay yes, and I will vote againſt that 
amendment; but is it the fact, ſaid he, that they have every 
thing? Is it the fact that they have the common benefit of 
the conſtitution, or the common protection of the law? 
Look at the ſcene that has been exhibited for two years in one 
of your counties, of robbery, and rape, and murder, and ex- 
termination; and why, ſaid he, has that diſgraceful practice 
exiſted? becauſe the law can give them no protection under an 
hoſtile and implacable government; becauſe they have not 
ſtruck thoſe natural roots into their own ſoil, that can ſecure 
them againſt the ſtorm that has mercileſsly raged againſt them. 

But a Right Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, it is not yet the time. 


Low indeed mult the topics of objection have been drained, 


when even talents like his can deſcend to ſuch an objection z 


one merit it certainly has, it is an argument for ever equally 


true, with only one unlucky circumſtance, as that 1s is for ever 
equally falſc—an argument, in ſupport of which, the whole 
torce of proſpective eternity may be put into requiſition, and 
made to ſuſtain the onſet with ſuch obſtinate courage, that no 
ſingle moment will be found to conſult its ſafety in retreat, 
v1 decline the alternative of victory or death. 
Another 
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Another gentleman had ſaid, the Catholics had got much, 
and ought to be content. Why, ſaid Mr. Curran, have they got 

that much, was it from the Miniſter, was it from the Parliament, 
which then threw their petition over its bar? no ſaid he, they 


got it by the great revolution of human affairs, by the aſto- 


niſhing march of the human mind; a march that has collected 
too much moment in its advance, to be now ſtopped in its 
progreſs.— The bark is ſtill afloat, it is freighted with the 
hopes and liberties of millions of men ; ſhe is already under 
way, the rower may faint, or the wind may fleep, but 
rely upon it, ſhe has already acquired an energy of advance- 
ment, that will ſupport her courſe and bring her to her deſti- 
nation; rely upon it, ſaid he, whether much or little remains, 
it is now vain to withhold it ;—rely upon it, you may as well 
{tamp your foot upon the earth, in order to prevent its revo- 
ution—you could not ſtop it ! you would only remain a filly 
gnomon upon its ſurface, to meaſure the rapidity of rotation, 
until you were forced round and buried in the ſhade of that 
body, whoſe irreſiſtible courſe you would endeavour to oppoſe. 
One Hon. Gentleman, he ſaid, had put the queſtion upon 
its true grounds, namely, the effect which the adoption or 
rejection of the amendment muſt have upon England, upon 
Ireland, upon France; it muſt be ſo conſidered. —He aſked 
what had Miniſters to ſay to England at the hour of her 
danger—could they tell her that Ireland was unneceſſary to 
her defence? No, ſeparate Ireland from her, and ſhe ſinks 
to the bottom, and only finds a grave in the ocean that 
was before the theatre of her triumphs and her pride. Will 
they aſſure England of a zealous aſſiſtance in this hour of her 
calamity, if their own aſſertions here be true, they dare not 
make her ſuch a promile; will they dare to tell her that 
the diſaffection of which they complain has been occaſioned 
by their own malignity and folly ; will they dare to avow 
that they have goaded the great body of this nation into ſuch 
an extreme of deteſtation and contempt, that they prefer the 
laſt and worſt of evils, the ravages and horrors of an hoſtile 
invader, to the hope of ſafety, by arming under ſo odious and 
deſpiſed a banner ? will they dare to aggravate the avowal 
with a confeſſion that their implacable malice had reje ed 
the only-reſource that remained to her, namely, juſtice and 

conciliation? | te. AE 
The Hon, Gentleman had aſked what effe& it would have 
on France? What effet, ſaid Mr. Curran, muſt it have 
upon an enemy, to be told upon the authority of our own 
| governo, 
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governors, that our people are not to be entruſted that they 


are hoſtile to our cauſc—that they are favourable to them, 
and that they are ready to receive from them as rebels, thoſe 
arms with which we are afraid to truſt them as ſubjects? 


Such is the encouragement which you trumpet to them by the 


rejection of this amendment; the contrary is the terror with 
which you would inſpire them by its adoption. But what, 
ſaid he, muſt be the effect upon this unhappy country? Have 
Miniſters ſeriouſly conſidered the conſequences of that unfeels 


g ing and incorrigible oppreſſion, which turns even the wiſdom 


of the wiſeſt into madneſs? Are they willing to ſay to them 
we hate your perſons, we abominate your rights, we deteſt 
your claims, we abhor your religion, and we are determined 


Tather to ſpurn you to the enemy, to expole your country to 
a bondage more fierce than we have practiſed upon it, to 


expoſe the glory and pride of Britain, to utter extinction, 


rather than condeſcend to treat you as fellow ſubjeas; or 


arm you in the defence of any thing but the continuance of 
your own ſubje ion and degradation, But he ſaid he would 
not nominate fo fatal an idea as he could not refuſe to profit 
by the interval, before a deciſion had yet taken place, and 
ſtill to hope that wiſer councils would be adopted, and that 
more auſpicious projects would ariſe, that we might ſtill 
cling to the hope of national proſperity and imperial ſtabi- 
lity, that we might be yet permitted to ſhew to England 
that we felt the endearing ties of common language, common 
conſtitution, common intereſt and common fate; that in her 
diſtreſs we were willing to forget any injury of the paſt; that 
our laſt ſhilling, and the laſt drop of our blood were ready 

to be expended in her cauſe ; and, that in that prompt and 
cordial tender, we did not ſtop to parley for contract or ſtipu- 


lation; that we looked only to the means by which that ten- 


der could be carried into eftet, by bringing to the aid of the 
common cauſe that irreſiſtible ſupport which muſt be ever 


found in a concentrated and united people. 


Mr. Corry bore teſtimony to the exertions of governs 


ment in ſuppreſling the diſturbances in the county of Armagh. 


He had attended as a grand juror in that county for the two 

laſt aſſiz es, and ſuch had been the conduct of the government, 

that though at ſpring aſſizes a great number of perſons, rioters 

of all deſcriptions, had been tried and convicted, ſuch Was 

the good etfect of the examples then made, that very few 
| Crimes 
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crimes came befote the grand jury at the laſt aflizes in pro- 
portion to the numbers which had been committed before; 
and he truſted that a further continuance of the ſame ſyſtem 
of impartial juſtice would effectually quiet the county. 


Mr. BARRIN GTO reſiſted the ſuggeſtion of withdrawing 
the amendment, and ſaid; as the queſtion had been thus 
brought forward; the ſenſe of the Houſe ſhould be taken 

upon it. He applied himſelf generally to the ſtatements of 


Mr. Grattan, and the motives which generally actuated that 


gentleman and his adherents, in keeping up oppoſition merely 
for oppoſition ſake: He charged the Right Hon: Gentleman, 
for whoſe perſon and talents he profeſſed very high reſpect, 
with much verſatility in the progreſs of the war. In the 
firſt year he voted implicitly in ſupport of this war; in the 
ſecond year, when he appeared to be in power in this coun- 
try, he came forward and obtained the largeſt ſupply ever 


" voted in this country, in ſupport of the war, againſt the 


enemies of God and man ; the third yeat he was out of 
Power, but in complaiſance to his conſiſtency, he ſtill vated 
in ſupport of the war; and now, at the end of the fourth 
year, when his Majeſty's ſpeech tells parliament that the 
great object of the war; a ſolid and honourable peace, is in 
actual negociation, and in the failure of that object, that we 
are threatened with invaſion, the Hon. Gentleman decries 
the war, extols the reſources, the ſucceſſes, the victories 
ang the aggrandizements of our enemies ;—depreciates the 
{ſtrength of the reſources of the Britiſh empire; tells the 
world that the people of this country are weakened by di- 
viſion, and fo far diſſuades the enemy from negociation or 
any terms but thoſe they think fit to diQtate, and invites that 
invaſion, which the country was called by every tie of na- 
ture, of loyalty, and of intereſt, fo repel. With reſpect to 
the term, Catholic emancipation, it was a phraſe not under- 
| ſtood by nineteen twentieths of the people who were ſaid 
to be ſullen and diſaffected for want of it. Some of the 
lower orders underſtood it as an abolition of tithes, others 
as an exemption from rent, others as liberty and equality, of 
Mr. Paine's; but not one in an hundred underſtood it to 
mean ſeats in parliament for a few of the wealthier, and 
perhaps moſt worthleſs of their community, by which in 
time they might clamber into the power of government, 
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In this view of the queſtion he would reſiſt the amend- 
ment and its principle; and if the Catholics of the countr 


would ſullenly decline to join with their Proteſtant fellow- 


ſubjeQs. for their common defence, the Proteſtants would 


defend the country without them. | | 


Lord CASTLEREA entered at large into a reply to Mr. 


| Grattan, He aſked at what time was it the Right Hon. 


Gentleman brought forward this motion ? at what time was 
it that he diſplayed ſo oſtentatiouſly the weakneſs of the em- 


pire, and the ſtrength of its foes ? It was not at a time when 
an an unwilling Miniſter was to be urged to make peace, 
but at a moment when the Speech from the Throne de- 


clared peace to be at hand; a moment when every man of 

loyalty and patriotifm would extol the reſources of the coun- 
try, and give ſuch a colour to its fituation, as ſhould lower 
the ambitious diſpoſition of the enemy, and ſecure honour- 


able terms to his country.—W hat was the conduct of Mr. 
Fox on the fame ſubject? Though he had long oppoſed the 


Miniſter, and perhaps embarraſſed him, yet when the country 
was to treat with the enemy, he found it the part of a man of 


honour and principle to acknowledge the powerful ſtrength 


and refources of his country, and to take away from the 
enemy any ſhadow of hope they might form from its weax- 
neſs. His Lordſhip then adverted to the charge againſt go- 
vernment, of overlooking the diſturbances in Armagh. He 
thought it unneceſſary to add his to the tefttmony of his 


Right Hon Friend, (Mr. Corry) or he would declare that the 


moſt impartial juſtice had been diſtributed in that county. A 
member, (Mr. Curran) had ſaid that government had not 
put the Inſurrection Law in force in that county; that mem- 
ber ought to know that a repreſentation from the magiſtracy 
was neceſſary, before the government could put that act of 


parliament into operation. POLE 


The Right Hon. Mr. PELHAM ſaid there were ſome ob- 
ſervations made in the Speech from the Throne, which 
gentlemen ſeemed to think required explanation : He would, 
as far as he could, endeavour to give it.—As to the ſtate of 
Europe, and the ſituation of the armies, the Speech fairly 
acknowledged that in the beginning of the campaign it was 
unfavourable ; but the late victories, unparalleled in the biſ- 
ory of Europe, ſufficiently warranted the expreſſions “that 

ſuch 
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ſuch ſucceſs had occurred as tended to ſecure a laſting and 
honourable peace.“ In the ſtatement made by the mover of 
this amendment, of the ſituation of Great-Britain and Ire- 
land, he agreed with his Hon. Friend (Mr. Alexander) that it 
was ſuch a one as would be more likely to come from a mem- 
ber of the French Aſſembly than an Iriſh legiftator.—As to the 
Roman Catholic queſtion, he would not heſitate to ſay, that 
he conſidered himſelf as one of the beſt friends of that body. 
He had given, as far as in him lay, a fair, candid, and open 
diſcuſſion to their claims; and he was ready at any ume. 
fairly to meet and diſcuſs that queſtion ; but he could not help 
obſerving, that he thought it very improperly brought for- 
ward at preſent. "This was not a time to make diſtinctions 
between Catholics and Proteſtants ;—no ſuch diſtinction was 
made by government. In the offers to arm, the Catholics 
had been as forward as the Proteſtants. In ſome counties, 
where gentlemen attached to the Proteſtant aſcendancy re- 
ſided—ſome of whom had ſaved their counties from ruin — 
thoſe very gentlemen had come forward with offers to raiſe 
corps, and in their liſts had included many Roman Catholics. 
Some Roman Catholics had, no doubt, been perſuaded that 
ſuch diſtinctions were adopted by government, and he found 
it neceſſary to ſtate what he now did, leſt the high authority 
of ſome gentlemen who had this night promoted that opinion, 
ſhould ſanction the report. The ſtatement of his Hon. 
Friend, (Mr. Moore) had proved the fallacy of the aſſertion, 
that our reſources were diminiſhed : He therefore, at this 
late hour, would no farther prefs that ſubject. The Armagh 
diſturbances had been laſt ſeſſion a ſubject of diſcuſſion ; 
government had been then exculpated by the gentlemen of 

that country. Since that time an officer of the higheſt credit 
and reputation had been eſtabliſhed there, and every effort 
made to reſtore that order which was approaching every dav. 
The noble Lord near him had replied to the charge of not 
promulgating the Inſurrection Law; and he had only to add, 
that the diſturbances there appeared to the magiſtrates not 
to require the enforcement of that very ſevere law. 


Mr. G. PoxgONBy obſerved, that with reſpect to the 
charges uttered againſt his Right Hon. Friend, the character 
of that gentleman, and the high eſtimation which he deſerv- 
edly maintained in the opinion of all men, rendered it un- 
neceſſary to enter into any refutation of them. It had been 
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advanced by a Right Hon. Gentleman on the other fide of 
the Houſe, that his Right Hon. Friend had ſhewn himſelf 
highly injudicious, in bringing forward the Catholic buſineſs 
in ſuch a manner, and at the preſent time, at the ſame time 
the Right Hor, Gentleman had declared himſelf ready to 
meet it as he had formerly done; if ſo, where was there any 
want of judgment betrayed in now bringing it forward? 
He ſaid he well remembered gentlemen on former occaſi- 
ons pledging their lives and their fortunes to oppoſe Catholic 
claims; and he equally remembered their afterwards /acken- 
ing in that violent oppoſition. But who are they, he aſked; 
whoſe claims it is meant to reſiſt ? Are not they the men who 


_ reſtore your thinned ranks, who man your victorious fleets; 


and who are now called on to unite and co-operate in reſiſting a 
threatened invaſion? Will the Right Hon. Gentleman call 
on theſe men to riſque their lives and fortunes to keep him 
ſafe in his ſituation, at the ſame moment the Right Hon. 
Gentleman pledges ts life and fortune, to reſiſt their political 
privileges? Will the Houſe liften to ſuch language? He 
next commented on that part of the ſpeech which predicts 
ſucceſſes, as glorious to the arms of our allies, as thoſe with 
which the enemy had opened the campaign. Let us inquire, 
ſaid he, what were thoſe ſucceſſes. They over-run Italy, 
they over-turn the (German empire, they make the Emperor 
tremble for his hereditary dominions, and even for his capital; 
they diſunite Spain from her alliance with England; is it 
poſſible, that diſaſters equal to theſe can befal France in the 
remainder of this campaign? The ſpeech had talked of 
peace, but ſurely the Miniſter muſt be as unfit for negociating 
a peace, as he has proved himſelf incapable in the conduct- 
ing of war, if after ſuch mighty ſucceſſes he concludes a 
peace on any but the moſt glorious conditions. If our ſuc- 
ceſſes are ſo ſplendid, why dread invaſion ? He repelled 
the charge of inconſiſtency, from his Right Hon. Friend, 
and challenged the oppoſite {ide of the Houſe to inſtance 
any occaſion when he had given his ſupport to the war, 
without receiving an aſſurance, that all reaſonable benefits 
would be granted. But gentlemen exclaim it is wrong to 
criminate a Miniſter who has overcome great difficulties ;— 
yes, Sir, the Miniſter of England has overcome great dif- 
fculties He has laid Great-Britain proſtrate; the Miniſter 
of England has depoſed the Stadtholder, and made the Dutch 
forget, that to the Houſe of Naſſau they were mdebted for 
their liberties ; the Miniſter of England has done — ! 
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He has made the Brabanters forget their ſuperſtition, and 
ſubmit to the rule of its enemies. He has ſurmounted the 
Alps with greater rapidity than Hannibal himſelf, and con- 
quered Italy for France. | 85 1 
The King of Spain found his royal relative murdered, the 
Miniſter of England made him a deſpotic Monarch. A 
prince of the houſe of Bourbon forget the cry of blood, and 
Join with the regicides. HO: : Fn 
We are told, ſaid he, that this amendment propoſes con- 
ditions for the loyalty of Catholics. Sir, ſaid he, the 
amendment ſpeaks the language of common ſenſe. Have 
you (the Miniſter) ſpoken truth? is the country in the dan- 
ger you haye aſſerted ? I hade reaſon to doubt the veracity 
of Miniſters, from their frequent relart to duplicity ; but 
ſuppoſing it true, Is it wile, is it fafe to depend on more 
oaths of allegjance ? Is it not better to unite men by a par- 
ticipation ot intereſts in a common cauſe? If the enem 
were on our coaſts, would you act thus? No ! the proudeſt 
among you, the moſt forward to pledge / and fortune, and 
to plumE himſelf on the boldneſs of his declaration, would 
perhaps be the firſt to crouch to the Catholic, and ſuppli- 
cate his acceptance of the boon which you now refuſe. p 
He next adverted to the poſition, that the object was a 
trivial one. If it is ſo inconfiderable, why hazard the con- 
ſequences of a refuſal ? For himlelf he appealed, whether 
he had any intereſt but in common with the reſt of the gen- 
tlemen of that Houſe ? He then beſought them to conſider, 
whether it were not poſſible that the power of France might 
not riſe one day, and perhaps at a near day, to ſuch an 
height as ſhould make us tremble for the independence of 
theſe countries. | 25 
Gentlemen, he ſaid, depended too much on the naval ſu- 
periority of Great-Britain ; but have they conſidered on 
what the naval ſuperiority, or the general ſtrength of the 
empire was founded; on her foreign commerce, and that 
alone. But France, without the aſſiſtance of a navy, by 
the exertjon of her continental force, had acquired ſo irre- 
ſiſtible an influence as to ſhut us out of the ports of Italy; 
ſhe had excluded us from the extenſive, lucrative commerce 
of the Mediterranean; this muſt affect, and powerfully af- 
te& the reſources of England, If France, already without 
2 navy, has been able to effect ſo much, what may we not 
have occaſion to dread from her exertions, when the ſhall 


have 
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have brought her navy, combined with that of Spain and 
Holland, into effective operation. To reſiſt their combined 
ſtrength you have no reſource but in the combined ſtrength 
and combined exertions of all his Majeſty's ſubjeQs of all 
perſuaſions. He ſhould therefore give his hearty ſupport to 
the amendment. e eee 


The ATTORNEY GENERAL, in a very able ſpeech went 
into the general ſubject of debate, and particularly the Ar- 
magh buſineſs, in which he vindicated the conduct of go- 
vernment, and ſtated the artifices of perſons unconneQted 
with either Orangemen or Detenders, to excite diſturbances 
and inturrectionvin order to charge government with ſupine- 
neſs. | 4 5 | 


Mr. FLETCHER aroſe to ſtate briefly to the Houſe, why 
he found himſelf compelled to give to the amendment pro- 
poſed his moſt hearty aſſent. At a ſeaſon like the preſent, he 
thould deem himſelf culpable in the higheſt degree, were he 
to fit ſilent. He had beſtowed upon the arguments adduced 
on the other {ide of the Houſe all the attention in his power; 
but, inſtead of bringing conviction to his mind, they had 
produced a contrary effect, and had convinced him of the 
rectitude of the vote he was about to give. All theſe argu- 
ments, if indeed the topics reſorted to deſerved the name, 
had been condenſed by the Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Attorney General) who had ſpoken laſt in the debate; aud 
in replying to him, therefore, he felt he ſhould anſwer 
them all. The Right Hon. Gentleman had ſaid he had never 
heard a more improper and unſeaſonable ſpeech than that de- 

livered by his Right Hon. Friend, whether he conſidered the 
effect this ſpeech muſt neceſſarily produce on the people of 
France, the kingdom of England, the Catholics of Ireland, 
or the Iriſh nation at large. 5 | 
Mr. Fletcher continued, he was ſatisfied to purſue the ar- 
rangement of the Right Hon. Gentleman, as he felt himſelf 
peculiarly ſtrong upon every ground. With reſpeC to the 
people of France, if the argument had any weight at all, it 
proved too much; its force conſiſted in this, that nothing 
faid in this Houſe ſhould lead the enemy to conclude that 
there were any grounds for diſcontent exiſting in this country. 
But when this principle was contidered in the full extent 
| contended for, how far did it go? to annihilate the Houſe 
of Commons, and the privileges of the repreſentatives of the 
” people 
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people. The Commons were ſuddenly cofivened to aſſiſt 
the Crows by their advice, in a ſeaſon of difficulty and dan- 
ger; but if the doctrine contended for on the other fide ſhould 
prevail, the Commons muſt content themſelves with echoing 
the ſuggeſtions of the Miniſter, in the Tpeech from the 
Throne ; they muſt not attempt to give his Majeſty any 
information, as to the grievances under which his people 
Rs: SN bg tre ld 
After enlarging upon this head for ſome time, Mr. Fletchet 
continued—Equally groundleſs does the next topic of argu- 
ment appear to be. For his part it ſeemed to him reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe, that the public diſcuſſion of the merits of the 
amendment might have ſome ſalutary effects upon the admi- 
niſtration of England. Too long, he feared, had the Eng- 
liſh Miniſter been in the habit of giving implicit credence 
on Iriſh affairs, to the intereſted miſrepreſentations of job- 
bers, contractors, and undertakers, who paid to the ſiſter 
kingdom their annual viſit, to make their annual bargain. 
Mir. Fletcher proceeded to the next head the effects the 
amendment propoſed NN be ſuppoſed have upon the Iriſh 
nation. The meaſure, he contended, recommended by the 
amendment, was the only one caltulated to ſave the country. 
It would ſhew the Catholics in general, and the nation at 
large, who was their true friends within theſe walls. 
For my part, ſaid Mr. Fletcher, I will raiſe my voice, 
feeble as it is, in ſupport of the meaſure; and if but three or 
four are found advocates for the amendment, it ſhall be the 
hg of my life to appear, on the diviſion, one of theſe 
Our. : | | 


Mr. ARCHDALL ſaid the charge of inconſiſtency brought 
by an Honourable Member, (Lord Caſtlerea) azainſt theRight 
Jon. Gentleman, had not been done away by that gentle- 


man's learned friend, Mr. G. Ponſonby, on the joint ſubje& - 


of the war, and of the Catholic queſtion; on whieh the ſen- 
timents of the Right Hon. Gentleman were not the ſame, at 
leaſt his practice was not, now when out of power, as they 
had been once, when he was in power. He aſked them 
for ſupplies for the war before he mentioned the Catholic 
queſtion ;' but now he would have the Catholic queſtion-be- 
fore the fupplies. The learned Gentleman ſays this makes 
no difference, for his Right Hon. Friend had“ received aſ- 
ſurances that the ſueceſs of the Catholic queſtion ſhould be 
. brought 
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brought forward with that of the ſupplies.” Mr. Archdalil 
aſked how this could be, ſince every body recollects certain 
letters which were printed, and made much noiſe at that 
time, in which the Lord Lieutenant, who wrote them, ſays 
expreſsly he had it among his directions © to keep back” the 
Catholic queſtion. How then could the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man have had aſſurances for bringing it forward?” Mr. 
Archdall ſaid he could not but aſk another queſtion of ano- 
ther learned Gentleman on the ſame ſide, who to ſhew the 
difficulty of making peace with France, had ſaid the Direc- 
tory would probably inſiſt on the dominion of certain poſſeſ- 
ſions he named, to be put into their hands, and then, per- 
haps, they would negotiate about peace. Was not this the 
true ſpirit of the amendment now propoſed to the Houſe? 
It infiſted that you ſhould firſt put the dominion of your poſ- 
ſeſſion into the hands of the Roman Catholics, and then, per- 
haps, they may negociate about loyalty ! Now he thought, 
in alluſion to negociation, that the Catholics would have 
done more wiſely in following the example of England, and 
making the advances to it themſelves, for the criſis was in 
their favour, and they ought to have made uſe of it, by 
making the moſt ample and earneſt declarations of loyalty 
they could ; by this they muſt have gained and could not have 
loſt, in their cauſe; for there will either be an invaſion, or 
there will not; if there is an invaſion, they ſhew themſelves 
loyal of courſe, as they ſay they are; if there is not an in- 
vaſion, they have all the merit of making loyal declarations, 
without the riſque of making any proof of them ; and their 
friends, on a future occaſion, would have an argument in 
their favour not eaſy to be oppoſed, He ſaid, it was indeed 
a criſis when all ſhould unite to ſupport the government, 
though it was only a government of Proteſtants and of the con- 
ſtitution; it was a moment when good ſubjeAs ſhould be en- 
couraged, and the bad diſmayed. But this was not an effect 
v. hich could not be expected from what had been. inſinuated 
by the Right Hon. Gentleman about the county of Armagh, 
where the diſturbances were ſuch as every man laments, and 
ro man would juſtity, but where after all, they were. only 
the diſturbances of individuals among themſelves, great in 
their extent, and melancholy in their circumſtances, but ori- 
ginating only in private and perſonal antipathies. Thoſe 
individuals were. the adverſe parties of Puritans and Papiſts, 
that is, certain obſtinate Roman Catholics on the one hep, 
an 
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and various ſeQaries, perhaps more obſtinate ſtill, under the 
name of Preſbyterians, on the other. From the unhappy 
temper of the times, which ſeems now ſo prevalent every 
where, could it be a matter of wonder, that in the North 
ſuch combuſtible materials ſhould kindle a warmth, eſpecially 
when contiguous to each other in the fame * 1 


and even blaze into outrage, without what the Right Hon. 
Gentleman was pleaſed to call the cruel connivance of the 
government? But how did this connivance appear? Had aſ- 
ſiſtance ever been aſked; and had it been withheld ?—No.. 
Had means of prevention ever been pointed cut, and had 
they been neglected?— No. Had any. culpable Magiſtrates 
ever been particularized, and had they heen protected? No. 
It any Magiſtrate ſhall be hereafter ſentenced as culpable, 
will he not be puniſhed ?—Yes, certainly, and exemplarily. 
Where then is the conniving cruelty of the government, 
and what end can ſuch language anſwer ? In the unlucky diſ- 
trict which has been mentioned, will it contribute to make 
thoſe Preſbyterians more moderate, or thoſe Roman Catholics 
leſs miſerable? To be ſure it might anſwer one end, and 
that is a bad one; becauſe, if it could be believed, it might 
make thoſe Preſbyterians think themſelves above controul, 
and thoſe Roman Catholics think themſelves without hope, 
and both might become not the better for ſuch a deception : 
but no—both parties will underſtand fuch language as they 
ought ; they will ſee that it is like the amendment which 
occaſioned it, not calculated to benefit the Roman Catholics, 
but to injure the government, with what ſucceſs would ſoon. 


be determined, | | I 9 


Mr, STEpHen Moore roſe to make a ſhort obſervation, 
with reſpect to an aſſertion from Mr. Grattan. That Right 
Hon. Gentleman had ſaid that the war had added five mil- 
lions to our debt! This was rather extraordinary, when the 
whole debt at preſent did not amount to five millions, of 
which, by the operation of the loan duties, a part was paying 
off every day, Mr. Moore then went into a ſtatement of 
the public accounts, from which he proved that the reſources 
of the country were increaſing in a very great degree. 


Mr. SAUNDERSON animadverted with ſome ſeverity on 
the very inflammatory language held out in this debate, W as 
it reaſonable, he ſaid, admitting what gentlemen laboured to 

e | G 2 . prove 
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prove, .that the Roman Catholics were diſaffected, to ſuppoſe 

that the privilege of fitting in Parliament, (a privilege from 

which perhaps of their whole number forty perſons were de- 

barred, and a privilege, the meaning of which the great ma- 

jority did not underſtand) could excite them to diſloyalty and 
diſaffection? was abſurd; and to raiſe up ſuch a diſcuſſion at 

ſuch a moment was, to ſay na worſe of it, extremely impo- 
VF or a as wal 


Sir BoyLE Rocnt,—The method now taken to intro- 
duce the Catholic claim, as an amendment to the King's 
addreſs, in my opinion is inimical to their deafeſt intereſts ; * 
and if their enemies ſhould deviſe a method to injure them, 
nothing could more effectually promote their purpoſe than the 
Preſent mode. | What, Sir! to bring forward this ſabject as 
an engine of oppoſition to his Majeſty's government, at ſuch 
a ſeaſon as this—is that friendly? No; it is the work of 
thei bittereſt enemies. Is not this to make them the ſtalk- 
ing horſe of party for certain political views? Is it not told. 
us by a Right Hon. Member, that the Catholics are ready to 
barter their loyalty for emancipation ? Why, Sir, the Ca- 
tholics were loyal in the worſt cf times, when they had nei- 
ther liberty or property; and now that they enjoy Peck, and 
a certain degree of political power, are we to doubt their 

fidelity to the beſt of Kings, and to that happy conſtitution 


in which they have fo large a part 8 


— 8 _ 
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Mr. GRATTAN (in reply) ſaid he was told that he was at 
the cloſe of his political life. He would borrow a few 
moments of that life to repeat the ſentiment, and re- aſſert 
a Claim dear io his heart, however reduced our num- 
ber, however ſolitary our phalanx. It had been objected, 
that the Catholic claim fhould not have been made the 
amendment of an addreſs ;———to ſuch an objeQion it was 
neceſſary to reply very little: claims of righ', liberties, and 
franchiſes, redreſs of grievances, and removal of abuſes, 
did naturally belong to, and where Parliaments did their 
duty, were inſeparable from, addreſſes prodigal and abun- 
dant with the offers of lives and fortunes ;—That to the 
addreſs under their conſidet ation, fuch claim did more parti- 
cularly belong, becauſe it contained a new and further offer 
of life, in the enrolment of corps, which, if exclufive, 
vere wicked, and if incluſive, unlefs freedom ſhould accom- 
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pany arms, were hazardous :—that it was articularly becom- | 
ing in thoſe who were connected with Lord Fitzwilliam 
adminiſtration to make the amendment, becauſe the plan of 
Catholic emancipation was a part of their plan of county ar- 
mament; and laſtly, it was peculiarly ſeaſonable now to ad- 
vance the claim of the Catholic to ſit in Parliament, as we 
are on the eve of a general election, and the loſs of this ſeſ- 
ſion is to the Catholic the loſs of nine years: — That he did 
allow, that precedents, where the rights and franchiſes of the 
ſubject were made any part of an addreſs to the Crown, were 
of late years few indeed: — that addreſſes of late were uncon- 
ditional ſurrender, and unqualified ſubmiſſion to every Miniſ- 
ter, to any Miniſter, and to all Miniſters ;—That however, in 
the perilous moments of the ſtate, there were precedents in 
favour of the people; and accordingly, in 1793, the Throne 
came a little nearer the condition of the people, and the 
ſpeech in extremis, recommended meaſures of reconciliation ; 
nor ſhould I have been ſurpriſed that the ſpeech of this ſeſ- 
ſion done the ſame ; if the changes of war were not to the 
Miniſter of theſe countries, the change of ſentiment ; but 
that now, inſtead of reconciliation, gentlemen called for una- 
nimity without it; that is, for a parliamentary unanimity, 
inſtead of a national one; that there might be, and he had 
often been a witneſs to two unanimities: — namely, an unani- 
mity in parliament for loans for taxes for penal laws for 
rejection of petitions and for the unqualified ſurrender of 
the life, fortunes; and liberty of the ſubjed but at the ſame 
time, without doors, an unanimity againſt thoſe meaſures ;— 
unanimity. for privileges for emancipation—and for refor- 
mation; that is to ſay, unanimity within doors for the Miniſ- 
ter, and without doors unanimity againſt him; frightful unanimi- 
ties theſe, founded on one ſide in folly, in fear, in influence, in 
the little motive, and the puny gratification in influences 
_ viſible and inviſible; - founded on the other ſide in wounded. 
pride, public principle, and public indignation ; and left the 
Miniſter too ſtrong for the nation, and too weak for the 
enemy, Pg 1 
Gentlemen complain that the notes of this Houſe are 
changed: I rejoice that the notes of this Houſe are changed; 
you had loſt the tone and nerve of a parliament ; and with 
them the confidence and the ear of the nation ;—her high ſpirit 
ſickened at the ſight of her tame repreſentatives, and ſhe 
had retired from theſe walls in the diſappointed mood 59” 
— i cious 
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ſcious pride, and inwardly had cried ſhame upon you ee 
tion, proftration, deification, abominations—preferred i in the 
way of worſhip to Secretaries, and to the Secretaries of 
Secretaries—inveCtive, obloquy, ſcorn, contumely and vitu- 
peration uttered againſt the ſubject and the citizen, the pe- 
titioner deprived the parliament of the attention of the 
public, revolted by its acrimony and diſguſted by its mean- 
neſs:— That he wiſhed much to accommodate his ſpeech to 
the temper of majorities, provided he did not at the ſame 
time ſurrender his principles to their compliances, but at pre- 
ſent it was impoſſible to go their lengths; and that he ſhould 
not give up a public cauſe nor the zeal and ferrour neceſ- 
fary in his humble opinion for its defence, in compliment 
even to majorities, He remembered immenſe majorities on 
the rejection of the Catholic petition—he remembered an 
immenſe majority for a perpetual mutiny bill, and therefore 
he would not bow to majorities—he knew of what ſtrange. 
and trail compoſition they might ſometimes be conſtituted, 
and to what dreadful lengths they might be led, and had 
been in many inſtances led, from a want of thought as well 
as a want of principle; that he muſt therefore prefer the in- 
tereſt of the nation to ſelf-debaſing majorities in parliament, 
and conſole himſelf with her ear as his auditreſs, relying on 
common ſenſe as the beſt judge of common intereſt, and 
ſtanding by both in preference to any other authority.— 
Gentlemen had ſaid, my obſervations were more ſuited to 
the French aſſembly than to the Iriſh parliament. What 
may be ſuited to the French aſſembly they know but little, 
what may ſuit an Iriſh parliament they know too well; they 
explain this idle talk, and ſay we have diſcovered to France 
the ftate of theſe countries—what, is not our ſhame public ? 
— The retreat from Dunkirk, the loſs of Holland, the depo- 
ſition of the Stadtholder, the loſs of Brabant, the excluſion 
from the ports of Europe, the defeats in Italy, and the Dutch 
war ? As to domeſtic proceedings, are they not equally no- 
torious ? The ſale of the peerage—the creation of new eſtab- 
liſpments to purchaſe the parlament the plunder of. rever-. 
fions—and your intrigues with the grand- juries to proſcribe 
three-fourths of the people. The folly of this charge has 
been well ronched by my Hon. Friend, who aſks whether 
the Directory muſt come to this Houſe to know that Brabant 
is annexed to France, or that Buonaparte has conquered in 
Trely ? The principle of fuch an objection theretore, ts folly 
IN 
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in the extremez but the conſequence would be ruin; for that 
objection goes to the ſuppreſſion of all freedom of ſpeech, 
and in a debate on the ſlate of the nation, deſires that mem- 
bers may not touch on the calamities of the war, or the 
miſeries of the empire. If, indeed, the Miniſtry had only 
done a little miſchief, then, indeed, it had been ſafe to con- 
demn them, but when they have ruined their country, then 
the member aſks for filence and ſupport; he acknowledges 
the recital of their conduct to be a recital of national ruin, 
and he only deſires that we ſhall conceal what we know to 
be notorious, and ſhall ſupport what be confeſſes to be ruin- 
ous: They mention the moderation of Mr. Fox am always 

happy when juſtice is done to a great and much injured 
name — I am happy that they bear teſtimony to his modera- 
tion. In victory it is perfectly conſiſtent with ſuperior natures 
to decline the triumph, and reſt ſatisfied with the conqueſt; 
but I do believe that Mr. Fox and Lord Chatham never con- 
cealed the offences of Miniſters, under the pretence of con- 
cealing the weakneſs of the empire. In March, 95, Mr. 
Fox ſpoke on the ſtate of the nation, when he went at large 
into all the points, commerce, conqueſt, revenue and re- 
| ſources. Lord Chatham, in the American war, expreſſed 

himſelf in one of his ſpeeches from the poet“ But yeſter- 
« day the name of England would have ſtood againſt the 
e world—now lies ſhe there.” If a prophet had flood by 
his fide, and had predicted that the day was not far off- when 
the condition of his country would become ſo much more 
degraded, that compared with it the ſtate of which he then 
ſpoke was meridian glory, what ſhould he have ſaid? His 
ſon had inveighed at the degraded and ruinous ſtate to which 
Great- Britain had been ſunk, under the Miniſter of the 
American war; that Lord may now come forth from his 
glave, and from that of the empire, and ſay, att thou be- 
come like unto us? However, without further inſtances it 
bas been, and as long as Liberty laſts muſt be the conſtant 
practice of parliament, to ſtate openly and fully the crimes 
of his Majeſty's Miniſters, tho? conneQed with the weakneſs 
of the empire : That ſuch ſtatement makes no diſcovery to 
the enemy ; they know the progreſs of your arms, the fall of 
your ſtocks, and the produce of your revenue; but the want 
of ſuch a ſtatement, the ſuppreſſion of the public voice, the 
acquieſcence of every man in the country under miſconduct 
at home and abroad—that, indeed, would be to the enemy 


a mo- 


ta 1 
2 momentous and very valuable diſcovery : It would prove 
that the Miniſtry had conquered the people, as the French 
had conquered the Miniſter : That he had obtained a victory 
over the conſtitution, as they had obtained a victory over 
the empire That you were not only beaten but contented— 
and that theſe iſlands under the double operation of external 
defeat and domeſtic corruption, were incapable of an effort, 
had loſt their conſtitutional, their national and their military 
ſuperiority ; But that if there was a language that could be 
called invitation, if it were poſſible for an Iriſh member of 
parliament to invite invaſion, if it were poſſible for a mem- 
ber of this Houſe to give encouragement to France beyond 
all example or imitation, there was the member who had 
done it, the Right Hon, Gentleman, the Lord Lientenant's 
Secretary, the repreſentative of the Engliſh cabinet in Ireland, 
who had ſpoken as follows: The excluſion of Catholics 
from parliament and the ſtate, is neceſſary for the crown and 
the connexion—that he is ready to meet the queſtion now 
that he was ready to ſupport it with life and fortune.” This 
dreadful, this deadly, this wild, and this fatal profcription, - 
when he 1s calling for Volunteers to enrol in the ſervice, 
what language, what denunciation, what dictation could 
France have ſuggeſted more opportune in time, more preg- 
| nant in diſaffection, or more authoritative in miſchief? His 
practical logic has been, that in times of apprehended inva- 
ſion it is perilous to hold the language of reconciliation, and 
_ diſcreet to hold the language of profcription—eternal and . 
indefeaſible proſcription! denounced by a Miniſter of the 
Crown, ſpeaking to three-fourths of his Majeſty's ſubjeQt. 


France knew perfeQly well that ſhe had gained Brabant, but 


ſhe did not know till now that ſhe had gained in the councils | 
of the King of England, that fatal partizan, who, with the 

beſt intention in the world, could thus in his Majeſty's do- 
minions, and from his ſeat in parliament recruit for the 
French Republic: The member may rely on it, the Catholic 
—the Iriſh will not long ſubmit to ſuch an interdi& ; they 
will not ſuffer a ſtranger (amiable as the Right Hon. Member 
may be, he 1s but a ſtranger) to tell us on what proud terms 
Engliſh government will conſent to rule in Ireland, ſtill leſs 
to pronounce and diQtate the ' incapacity of the natives, as 
the terms of her dominion, and the baſe condition of our 
connection and allegiance, We love the monarchy, and we 
love the connection, as compatible with, and inſtrumental 
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to the pyſervation of Iriſh liberties—preferring our own 
jiberties and our own people of all religions, to all things, 
and to all other countries. Rely on it, the Miniſtry muſt 
retract that denunciation—I will hazard my credit that they 
ſhall retra& that denunciation—they have not the madneſs— 
they have not the audacity—they have not the power to abide 
by it. I would appeal to. their own country againſt them, 
and implore that her deareſt intereſt, and next to herſelf, her 
laſt ſtrength, the phyſical. force of Ireland, we Fae be loſt 
to Great-Britain by ſuch abominable, unauthoriſed, ſenſeleſs, 
and diabolic proſcription. How. much ſafer our plan of op- 
poſition, as you call it, our amendment of conciliation ?--the 
only principle of peace and of ſtrength—with it you need 
not tremble at the ſword of France, nor the pen of Paine 
without it you will become a prey to any enemy—* You 
« will require,“ to uſe the words of Lord Bolingbroke, 
« neither the valour of an Achilles, nor the wiſdom of a 
<« Neſtor, nor the eloquence. of an Ulyſſes to undo you;“ 
Therſites himſelf will be ſufficient for the purpoſe. : 

It is, he ſaid, of leſs moment to add a few obſervations to the 
objection of inconſiſtency, I ſupported the war 'tis true—L 
now oppoſe the Miniſter who cannot conduct the war: I op- 
poſe the Miniſtry, who, giving up the alledged objects of the 
war, give no promiſing hopes of their capacity to negociate 
A peace, and who are the leſs likely to conclude a peace 
with honour, becauſe they have proved themſelves incompe- 
tent to conduct a war with ſucceſs. I now oppoſe a Miniſtry, 


who in the courſe of the war had obtained from Ireland un- 


paralleled ſupport, and who had requited that unparalleled 
ſupport by unparalleled duplicity, and had neither given equa- 
lity to her trade, nor emancipation to her Catholic; two 
meaſures ſtipulated by ur patriotiſm, and withheld by ther 
perfidy : He ſaid further, that the miſconduct of the Mi- 
niſtry in Ireland had added a new dagger to the war; that 
by their miſconduct abroad they had, as they alledged, brought 
the enemy to your iſland; and by their miſconduct at home, 
deprived you of that real and warm heart, which ſhouſd 
repel it, and had thus by their diſgraceful conduct abroad, 
and by their unconſtitutional conduct at home, made it 
neceſſary to get rid of the war, or to get rid of the admi- 
niſtration. He ſaid, he could not fit down without expreſ- 
ſing how little ſatisfied he was with the excuſes advanced 
tor negleQiing the religious "yy of Armagh; he ſaid, govern- 
| | — ment 
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ment had not exerted all the powers which the law gave it; 


had government diſmiſſed any of the magiſtrates ?—Will 
government ſay they had no ground for ſo doing?—Will 
government ſay that in a year and a half, with 40,000 ſol- 


ders, and with ſummary laws, that would have enabled them 


to pull down the liberties of the whole iſland, that they 
could not reduce that county to order? I cannot but think 


the audacity of the mob aroſe from a confidence in the 


ja | | IE 0 
connivance of government; under an adminiſtration ſent 


here to defeat a Catholic bill, a Proteſtant mob very natu- 


rally conceives itſelf a part of the ſtate, and exerciſes the 
power of life and death and tranſportation, and murder and 
rape, with triumph; and, with the ſeeming ſympathy of the 
court religion, the magiſtrates retire from the ſcene of ac- 
tion, except ſuch as ſecretly foment, or openly encourage; 
the government at laſt comes forward, recites and claſſes all 

the outrages of the country, that outtage only excepted :— 


the prudent mover of certain reſolutions "confined himſelf 
merely to thoſe murders which are unpopular at the Caſtle, 
and provides ſuch remedies as have nothing to ſay to the 


North ;—the clauſe of compenſation which promiſed ſome 
relief, is propoſed and rejected; and at the end of ſeven 
months, are we ſurprized to find in ſuch a government, that 
the violence which afflicts the Catholic has been ſuffered to 
continue? Protection and proſcription are incompatible—the ' 
government that proſcribes their privilege will not protect 
their perſon. He ſaid, there were other objeQions touching 
trade and revenue and the debt of the war, in which he 
feared he was right, but would not delay the night to diſcuſs, 
ſave only to obſerve, that we had voted 5,000,000). and the 


member tells us we had not paid off one, and the Mi- 


niſter has called us together to vote more; ſo that his account 
and mine will differ but little, nor is his ſtate of the revenue 
more conſoling, when it makes the revenue of this year leſs 
than the former, though compoſed of the full produce of 

the new taxes and the payment of the arrearage of the old 
revenue: But.whatevet may be the difference of quantity, 
his concluſion muſt be mine, namely, that our our. exertions 


in this war have exceeded the ability of the country, or the 
gratitude of her adminiſtration. 


On 


1 


On a diviſion the numbers were, 
Ayes, for the amendment 
Noes, e ee 149 


Tellers for the Ayes, Meff. Grattan and W. Ponſonby— 
Noes, Mr. Cuffe and Mr. Veſexy. 


The Addreſs then palſed i in the afficmative. i 


Majority I 1 8k 


Lord JocE LYN moved an Addreſs to the Lon _— 4 
nant, which was carried nem. con, | | 


The res GENERAL moved for leave to bring i in. 
a bill, ſimilar to ſuch as have been enacted on like occaſions 
| whos invaſion threatened the coaſts in England, to empower 
the Lord Lieutenant, or other Chief Governor or Gover- 
nors of this kingdom, to take up and detain all ſuch perſons 
as were ſuſpected of treaſonable practices; and leave being 
given, the bill was forthwith preſented, read a firſt and ſe- 
_ cond time, and committed for to-morrow. —After which the 
Houſe ane, being half paſt two o'clock. _ 


FRIDAY—OCTOBER 14. 
SUSPENSION OF THE HABEAS CORPUS ACT. 


The Houſe red itſelf into a committee (agreeable to 


the order of the day) for ſuſpending the Habeas Corplis. AQ, 
Mr. Maſon in the chair, 


Mr. G. PoxsonBy roſe, and obſerved, that were he to 
ſtand alone in oppoling ſuch a meaſure, he ſhould combat 
every oppoſition in reſiſting it, though he expoſed himſelf 
to general cenſure. He had every reſpect for his Excellency, 
who was nominally the author of the meaſure, while it really 
| belonged to others. He was aware that the preſent members 
of adminiſtration in this country, were men of vindictive 
ſpirit, and he did not wiſh to entruſt the whole perſonal 

| i. | liberty 
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liberty of the ſubject to lovers of vengeance. What, after 
paſſing of the bill into a law, might they not do? They 


might apprehend any perſon obnoxious. to them, without 
even giving reaſons for ſuch arbitrary conduct, and leave 


them to languiſh in gaol-as long as they thought proper. He 


wiſhed the Houſe to make a. material qiſtinction with 
regard to words. Miniſters confounded the words Admi- 

niſtration and Government; they wiſhed to ſhew all who 
oppoſed their meaſures as inimical to King and conſtitution, 
He was convinced there was a great portion of diſaffeCtion 
to the preſent adminiſtration, but he could not think the 
quantum of diſaffection to the conſtitution was much; he 
did not mean to ſay there were none diſaffected to the eit 


tution, but he was aware that no quantity of ſedition or 
treaſon exiſted ſo great or prevalent as to juſtify the paſſing 


of ſuch an arbitrary law. What, after all, was the end pro- 
poſed ? Was it meant as a greater protection to the King and 


conſtitution? No—it was deſigned as an inſtrument of terror 


and yengeance in the hands of Miniſters: In this idea he 
would always oppoſe it, and therefore he moved that the 


| chairman do now leave the chair, 


* 


Mr. PRIME nn ſaid, if the Hon. Gentleman was 
ſerious in his diſbelief of the exiſtence of treaſonable conſpi- 
racies in this.country, he muſt have rejected the evidence of 
his eyes and ears; he himſelf knew, both as a private gen- 
tleman and a profeſſional man, that ſuch treaſons did exiſt. — _ 


Numberleſs concurring inſtances were notoriouſly in proof of 


this fact, from the trial and conviction of Jackſon to that 
of Weldon and his accomplices ; that of Traynor and other 
traitors, who were convidted on the cleareſt evidence, proved 
the fact beyond all rational doubt, and therefore he wee 


for the neceſſity of the bill. 


Mr. DvqQuzRyY wiſhed to excite the attention of the gen- 
tlemen to a queſtion of the greateſt nomen. A great por- 
tion of the liberty of the ſubje& was to be ſacrificed without - 
any evidence to juſtify ſuch a meaſure. He was aſtoniſhed 
on hearing that the Attorney General, at two o'clock in the 
morning, moved for leave to bring in a bill of ſuch a nature ; 
Ha bill to take away from the ſubje ct what had been allowed 
by all conſtitutional lawyers the bulwark of freedom, the moſt 
eſſential part of the conſtitution, next to Magna Charta. He 
aſked the Right Hon, Gentleman were two days enovgh to 


repeal 


1 


repeal this act, which preſerved to the ſubje& his deareſt. 
right, his perſonal liberty. If the people of this country 
were to be deprived of this invaluable bleſſing till the firſt of 
Auguſt next, he aſked the Attorney General ought the bill be 
preſſed forward with ſuch alarming rapidity ? Was it fair, was 
it decent or gentlemanly, to hurry it through all the ſtages up 

to the committal on the firſt night of the ſeſſion, and that too 


after attention had been exhauſted by a long and important 
debate? 4 | 


In England, when ſuch. a law had been reſorted to, the 
Britiſh Miniſter had given ſufficient previous notice, and col- 
leaed a mals of evidence; and he muſt wonder, and it muſt 
pierce the feelings of an Iriſhman, to perceive all the ſhelter 
of the ſubje& to be removed, without the ſmalleſt proof that 
a conſpiracy exiſted, or if it exiſted, without allowing time 
for diſcuſſing the expediency of the ſuſpenſion. It was preſſ- 
ed on with a hurry that was uſual in mere matters of courſe ; 
and here he begged leave to ſay that the Houſe had no right 
to take the bare aſſertion of men in office as any plea to ſa- 
 1isfy the mesſure. In England the Miniſter made abomina- 
ble uſe of the ſuſpenſion of Habeas Corpus, he cauſed unfor- 
tunate men to be arreſted, thrown into priſon, where the 
were left to pine, ſome of them four, ſome ſix, and others 
nine months—and yet the whole of this mighty charge ended, 
in what ?— That they were guilty of no conſpiracy—they were 
tried and acquitted by a jury of their country, What was 
the conſequence ? The Britiſh Miniſter found that he became 
odious, and relinquiſhed the continuance of the ſuſpenſion— 
he allowed it to die a natural death, and ſuffered the liberty 
of the ſubject to ſurvive. But his reſentment did not die 
with the act; aſhamed however of profecuting it in Eng- 
land, he transferred the relics of his reſentment to this de- 
voted country, He was ſatisfied that his friends on this ſide 
the water would acquieſce and help him to ſuppreſs the ſpirit 
of reform, which had been cheriſhed under the ſhade of 
liberty. But ought there not be ſome ground to goon! Was 
the treaſon of Jackſon enough to juſtify the ſuſpenſion ? The 
correſpondence of Jackſon was 'in England and parts abroad. 
Jackſon was not an Iriſhman. Or again, for the ſake of ar- 
gument, he would admit that Jackſon had a party in this 
country; why then did Miniſters wait till the miſchief was 
over; why did they apply a poſthumous remedy when the 
danger was no more? i 5 * 
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He faw the bill was directly pointed waigh the lawful and 


conltitutional efforts of the Catholics to effect their emanti- 
pation to prevent every laudable attempt which they might 
reſort to. And it was alſo meant as a bugbear to drive the 
country gentlemen into the meaſures of adminiſtration. —— 
Why was there not a ſecret committee appointed to inquire 
whether or not ſuch a conſpiracy had exiſted ? Surely the Houle 
was not to rely on «Mort ſpeech from the firſt law officer of 
the crown, as ſufficient evidence to repeal the {Z2bcas Corpus. 
'The Engliſh miniſtry had laid on the table a voluminous 
weight of evidence, to induce the Commons to repeal the 
law ; but here we were, he obſerved, called on to give up 
the greateſt portion of our preſent liberty, on the word of 
5 law officer, who ſaid that a traitorous conſpiracy exiſted. 
here were lately, he faid, inſignificant perſons apprehendeg 
in the North, on ſuſpicion of treaſonabſe practices; was it 
ſufficient to induce: parliament to enact ſuch a law? He wiſh- 
ed miniſters to confider the tendency of their meaſures; they 
ought rather to inſpire amongſt the people a love of their 15 
Kirg and government, than to goad them to reſiſtance. There 

were no dangers of invaſion; the fleet ſent abroad to Neu- 
foundland, and elſewhere, ſneu ed that no invaſion was ap- 

| prehended ; and the late ſucceſſes of the Auſtrian arms, were 

an argument in point, that the French could not ſpare forces 

tor a deſcent on theſe kingdoms. Mr. Duquery concluded 

an excellent ſpeech, by ſaying that laſt ſeſſions the trial by 

jury had been voted away ; and this was to be made memo- 

rable by repealing the Fiabens Cer u. 
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Arrok NET GENERAL combated in a long ſpeech, the 
a! guments of Mr. Duquery, and mentioned all the precedents | 
which had been reſorted to, as a juſtification of the bill. 
There were fifteen perſons, he obſerved, lately committed 
by a warrant from the King's Bench, not /gnficant per- 
ſons, as the Hon. and Learned Member called them, but 
perſons of property and fome influence, who joined to ſow 
ſedition and create diſaffection againſt the King and conſt itu- 
tion. Beſide, the former trials ſhewed that there exiſted a 
rooted conſpiracy in this country, which called aloud for 
coercion and prevention. Beſide, it was notorious that there 
had been emiſſaries from France, to open the way to an 
invaſion; and the members of the Convention, in their 
:pzeches talked of preparations for an invaſion, Thie, along 
| i — n 
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with the information given in the ſpeech from the Throne, 
was enough to induce the Houſe to agree to the bill. 


Col. BLAqQuitrE ſaid he was not at liberty to declare 
what he knew; but if the bill was not paſſed into a law, he 
did not heſitate to ſay, the nation would be put to trouble. 


Mr. FLETCHER ſaid, he felt himſelf called upon to animad- 
vert on the impropriety of obtruding on the Houle this morn- 
ing, at an unſeaſonable hour, a meaſure of ſuch magnitude 
as the ſuipenſion of the Habeas Corpus law; he too muſt 
remark, with ſome degree of aſperity, upon the indecent 
ſpeed with which ſuch a bill, ſo introduced, was now ſought 
to be hurried through the Houſe. It had been truly obſerved 
by the great elementary writer on the law and conſtitution, 
that attacks on the liberty of the ſubject had a more dan- 
gerous tendency than direct violation of thoſe laws, which 
guarded the property and life of the people. Invaſions of 
| thoſe laws were ſo alarming in their nature, ſo directly 
tended to deftroy the principles of a ſocial ſtate, and of every 
regular government, that they demanded, and almoſt gene- 
rally met with, an immediate, a general, and, of courſe, 
an effectual reſiſtance on the part of the people. But the 
unhappy victim of miniſterial vengeance, who 1s torn from 

his veareſt and deareſt connections, and is hurried away from 

amidſt the boſom of his family, and immerſed within the 

Walls of a dungeon of ſtate, without the means of aſcer- 
taining his crime, or of knowing his accuſer, lies there neg- 
lected and forgotten. It is known to every perſon but 
flightly converſant with the ſubjeQ, that the abuſe of the 
power of iſſuing /ettres de cachet, under the old government 
of France, was felt to be more intolerable than the com- 
bined weight of all the other grievances under which the 
nation groaned. It had been computed, that for a ſeries of 
years antecedent to the deſtrudion of that government, upon 
an average, not a leſſer number than 3000 lettres de cachet 
had been annually iſſued. Thus, there had occurred in 
that wretched country, under the ancient government, every 
year, zoco examples of miniſterial vengeance ; or what, per- 
haps, was ſtill more, 3005 opportunities had been annually 
given to the runners and jobbers of the Miniſter, of gratify- 
ing individual malice, and private rancour, under the colour 
and ſemblance of protecting the government. The 8 
8 bi 
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bill was a law to legalize lettres de cachet in this kingdom, 
and its direct operation was to lay under the feet, not of the 
Engliſh Miniſter, but of the agents and factors of an Eng- 
liſh Miniſter, the perſonal hberty of every man in the. 
country. But was this power in theſe times likely to be 
abuſed? Jet the conduct of the Engliſh Miniſter in the ſiſter 
country, and his agents, jobbers and contractors here, ſince 
ſince the commencement of the preſent calamitous war, an- 


ſwer the queſtion. But the Right Hon. and Learned Gen- 


tleman, who introduced the bill, had diſcovered, that in 
times of. public danger and great emergency, the operation 
of this ſalutary law, the Habeas Corpus act had been ſuf- 


pended ; and he had ſaid on the preſent occaſion, that he 


had ſought no more than te-5ppUCatioN or: this Feen 
He voted againſt the bill. 


Mr. Serjeant 7 ANLEY, Sir F. $50 d. Mr. Or, 


and Mr. Hol uxs, . the ny of . the 
bill into a law. 


Mr. W. Poxs ONBY voted againft it,. 


Mr. OGLE and Sir E. NzWENHAM for the bill. 


Mr. CuxRAN conjured, the Houſe to reflect ſeriouſly upon 
the moment that had been. choſen by adminiſtration for the 
bringing in of the bill; he thought it a melancholy proof of 
their want of temper, and their want of judgment, His 
Right Hon. Friend had moved an amendment to the addreſs 


in favour of the Roman Catholics; it was a motion of the 


very utmoſt importance ; .in the debates upon that motion 
the rights of the Roman Catholics had been ſtrongly urged, 
and as ſtrongly oppoſed ; the diſpoſition of the adminiſtration 


towards them was fully manifeſted, and the motion was re- 


jected; of the propriety of that rejection he would not 
ſpeak, he could not but lament it; he lamented ftill more 
the effect that he was ſure the making of the preſent bill 


the immediate ſequel to that rejection would have on the 


public mind. Mr. Curran dwelt ſtrongly upon the indiſcte- 
tion of Miniſters, in thus appearing to make the bill be an 
aitack and an inſult upon the Catholics; and then replied to 
the arguments that had been uſed in ſupport of the meaſute ; 
he adverted to the bills of the laſt ſeſſion, and declared that 
the Habeas Corpus act was almoſt the only remaining guar- 


dian 


1 
dian of our liberties, and that the Miniſtry had ſtabbed the 
guardian upon its poſt and in the dark; the Houſe was ex- 
auſted by a long debate upon a ſubject of the laſt import - 
ance to the union and to the peace of the country; thoſe 
members of parliament who were likely to defend this laſt 
privilege of the people were withdrawn, and it was not till 
till the next morning that they were told, in their beds, that 
the Habeas Corpus bill was repealed; that ſacred palladium 
of our liberties, he ſaid, which was never ſuffered to ſleep, 
| ought not to be ſtolen from us while we ſlumbered. He aſk - 
ed, why the wiſdom of our anceſtors had oppoſed ſo many 
checks to the progreſs. of a bill through parliament? He 
_ aſked, whether thoſe checks were intended only to prevent 
the precipitation of meaſures of no moment, and that the 
deareſt intereſts, and moſt ſacred privileges of the ſubject, 
were to be left expoſed to all the fatal conſequences of raſh- 
neſs and intemperance ? He ſaid, before a bill could be laid 
before the Houſe, its leave muſt be aſked and obtained, for 
bringing it in—here- it might be debated and oppoſed in its 
very firſt onſet ; it was then, by the leave of the Houſe, to 
be read a firſt time, and upon this reading its principle was 
to be diſcuſſed ; a day is then appointed for the farther diſ- 
cuſſion of its principle upon a ſecond reading; it is then, if 
ſo far approved of, to be conſidered, and, if poſſible, to be 
amended by a committee of the whole Houſe. Had the con- 
ſtitution, * aſked, no object in all theſe proviſions for deli- 


beration, or was fuch deliberation intended to be only upon 
trifles ? | 5 


He then ſtated the progreſs of this bill to its preſent 
ſtage; at two in the morning, he ſaid, the Houſe was moved 
for leave to bring in a dill to repeal the Habeas Corpus act; 
at five minutes paſt two in the morning the bill was read a 
firſt. time, and after grave and mature deliberation the bill 
was ordered to be read, and was accordingly read a ſe- 
cond time at ten minutes after two in the morning; 
its principle was then fully conſidered and approved of; 
and at fifteen minutes after two in the morning it was 
laid before a committee of the whole Houſe. He aſked 
what peculiar. and extraordinary urgency had been tated. 
for refuſing to ſuch a hill. the deliberation of eight and 
forty hours; and, he inſiſted, that whatever arguments had 
been offered for the neceſſity of paſſing ſuch a bill 
at all, not one had been even inſinuated for forcing it 
into a law, without examination and without reflection; he 
believed there was but one motive for it, and that was to 
e 1 | | create 
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create an unfounded alarm in the country, and if poſfible to 
{ilence the murmurs of the people. If Miniſters wiſhed to 
excite alarm, he ſaid, they might ſucceed, they had already 
" ſucceeded ; their induſtrious reports of an invaſion, of which 
he was convinced they had no apprehenſion, had nearly de- 
ſtroyed public credit in the South; he faid he had it from 
what he believed the beſt authority, and upon ſuch matters 
he could only ſpeak from information, that in Cork and at 
Waterford ob was wholly ſtopped. If Miniſters hoped to 
diſmay the people with ſilence, he told them they could not 
terrify them into apathy, and that they might exaſperate 
their abhorrence into violence... 3 
He then examined at ſome length the nature of what 
had been adduced as evidence of a treaſonable confede- 
ration now exiſting in the country, and which had been. 
urged as the juſtification of the meaſure before the 
Houfe. It could not, he ſaid, be denied, that there had 
been treaſon in the country, becauſe ſeveral men had been 
long ſince tried and convicted, and executed as traitors : 
but he denied that there was any evidence whatever before 
the Houſe, of a treaſonable confederation now ſubſiſt- 
ing ; he reprobated, with great emotion, the confidering a 
paſſage in the fpeech' from the Throne as evidence upon 
which to paſs a bill of attainder againſt the conſtitution ; and 
ſaid, that if ſuch a doctrine were to be endured, it would be. 
at any time in the power of a corrupt Miniſter to lay the 
people at his feet. He inſiſted that the aſſertions of the 
Attorney General, even if they could be admitted as evidence, 
amounted to no more than that informations had been {worn 
againſt them for crimes, the nature of which had not been 
diſcloſed, and that they had been apprehended. That as to 
the late imprifonment of perſons from the North, he would 
not fay it was a mere pretext for the introduction of this 
bill, he ditclaimed the idea of making ſo horrid a charge, 
but he could not but fay it was no foundation whatever for 
iuch a bill; to {ay that it was, would be to ſay thoſe perſons 
were guilty—to pronounce them guilty without the forms of 
trial, Lle declared that whatever facts had been ſtated to 
the Houſe, had only tended to fhew that the bill was unne- 
ceſſary; that men fuſpeQted of treaſon againſt the govern- 
ment might ve apprehended and detained without the bill ; 
but that if the only confederation, for the' purpoſe of obtain- 
ing, by conſtitutional means, a reform in the repreſentation, 
it was not a circumſtance that could juſtify the Houſe in aban- 
donmg the people, and laying their liberty at the mercy of 


. 
the executive power. Mr. Curran concluded by declaring | 
he ſhould vote for Mr. Maſon's leaving the chair. ELLE 


The SoLICITOR-GENERAL condoled with Mr. Curran, 
who had juſt ſat down, upon what he had ſuffered in the 


ſervice of his country, to which he wiſhed to give tranquil- 


lity by other means than the learned gentleman and his friends 
had purſued. He adverted to the two notable reaſons which 
the gentleman who laſt ſpoke had urged againſt the bill, 
namely, firſt, that the bills of ſome of his friends would not 
be diſcounted ; and ſecondly, that the meaſure would be re- 
ſtrictive of the perſonal liberty of thoſe who were engaged 
in the arduous. work of purifying the repreſentation of the 
people. What a lamentable thing it 1s, ſaid he, to check the 
ardour of ſo valuable a ſet of men, and that the credit of 
one part of his friends ſhould be rendered,” if poſſible, more. 
deſperate, and that another portion of them ſhould have 
their perſoual liberty endangered whilſt they are inviting 
foreign aid to work a parliamentary reform! The gentlemen 
at the other fide have alſo urged that the meaſure muſt hurt 
the feelings of the Catholics after the proceedings of the Jaſt 
night, when their claims were rejected; and it has been 
urged by one of them (Mr. Ponſonby) that the law would. 
prove a dangerous inſtrument of oppreſſion in the hands of 
the Miniſter, and that the ſtate of the country did not call 
for it, as the diſaffection which exiſted was merely againſt 
the adminiſtration, although the laſt ſpeaker (Mr. Curran) 
has in expreſs terms admitted that a traitorous confederacy 
exiſts within tne land. Such is the conſiſtency on which 
this bill is oppoſed. 5 55 
It has been ſaid, alſo, that ſufficient evidence has not been 
laid before the Houſe to warrant the uſual courſe of parlia- 
mentary proceeding, and a learned gentleman (Mr. Fletcher) 
has laboured to ſhew that Jackſon's conviction was but a 
ſcintilla of evidence, he has argued as if all the other recorded 
convictions of treaſon were no evidence at all of a traitorous 
confederacy at preſent exiſting, and has endeavoured to ſhew 
that the courſe taken in England on a late occaſion by a com- 
mittee of inquiry ought to have been adopted here. The 
lawyer that would upon light grounds ſfufpend the Habeas. 
Corpus act, would ſhew that he had little knowledge of, 
and little regard to that excellent and valuable law. That 
law was intended and has proved itſelf to be the ſafeguard of 
Britiſh liberty, but it never was intended that it ought to be 
1 2 a ſandtuary 
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_ a ſanctuary for ruffians and an aſylum for traitors, who in 
dangerous times might put the executive power to defiance, 


whilſt they were engaged in dark conſpiracies to burſt upon 


the ſtate, before that ſufficient. proof could be collected that 


would be competent, in the ſlow and ordinary N of the 
law, to bring the offenders to juſtice. But if a eaſe is made 
for the Houſe upon ſatisfactory evidence, it would be crimi- 
nal to poſtpone tlie proceeding on which we are engaged. 
As to precedents, immediately after the revolution of 1688, 
upon a meſſage from King William delivered by Mr. Hamb- 
den to the Commons, * ſtating that the king had got in- 
formation that many meetings and cabals were held in England 
for the purpoſe of conſpiring againſt his ſafety and that of 


the exiſting government, and ſtating the difficulty (under a 


due regard to the law) of arreſting ſuſpeQed perſons ; on this 
ground only, the Commons forthwith bring in the bill ſimilar 
to the preſent, order it to be engroſſed, it was paſſed with 
the utmoſt ſpeed through the Houſe of Commons, and with- 
in a very few days it paſſed into a law, That leading pre- 
cedent has been conſtantly adverted to, and that too, in times 
where no actual rebellion exiſted at the moment. What is 
the caſe here? Why here we have had through ſucceſſive 


years not only the exiſting notoriety of aſſociated conſpirators, 
| but we have had a ſeries of convictions of recorded treaſon _ 


fomented by French agents preparatory to an expected inva- 
ſion. We have the act of indemnity paſſed a few months 
ago in favour of thoſe who with a laudable and magnani- 
mous exertion ſaved the country, and gained. the univerſal 


applauſe of all good men of my religion, by the appre- 


hending of dangerous and ſuſpected perſons of the very de- 
{cription of thoſe upon whom the preſent law is meant to 
attach, although ſuch arreſts were not conformable to the 

letter of the law as it ſtands, and rendered the acting ma- 
giſtrates liable to great hazard. If ſuch a law as this had 
exiſted, much danger would have been averted. But if the 
times are dangerous, the executive power ſhould be enabled, 
under the imperious neceſſity of the caſe, to protect the in- 
nocent by extraordinary means, to which the law has attach- 
ed a ſufficient reſpontibility. As to the exiſtence of the 
treaſon, the gentleman who has juſt ſat down (Mr. Curran) 
expreſly acknowledges its exiſtence within the kingdom; but 
then (ſays he) it has not contaminated the great body of the 
people. Sir, I agree with him that the great body is till 
untainted; the cafe would be deſperate indeed, were it fo, 


and 
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and our object is to prevent the miſchief. from ſpreading 
through the great body of the people, from the unremitting 
exertions of thoſe who might act uncontrouled, however 
ſuſpected, were the legiſlature to remain criminally inac- 
tive. After the dreadful precedent that modern times afford 
of what may be effected by a few inconſiderable men of 
deſperate enterprize, who affected to meliorate the condi- 
tion of man, and who, through the neglect and puſillani- 
mity of thoſe who ſhould have coerced them, have deluged 
Europe in blood, and have ſpread horror and devaſtation 
wherever their principles and their arms have prevailed—it 
behoves us to guard againſt the ſimilar miſchiefs. Thank 
God ! theſe countries have been preſerved hitherto, amidſt 
the calamities of ſurrounding nations, and they have been 
ſaved by the vigour of thoſe meaſures which were neceſſary 
to guard againſt the inſidious and dark machinations of ſome, 
and the pre ſumptuous and inflammatory declamations of 
others - ſuch declamations as, during the courſe of your long 
parliamentary experience, have never before been offered to 
a legiſlative aſſembly in theſe kingdoms. On this as well as 
on à former evening, we have been told that a great pro- 
portion of the people is alienated and diſaffected, and the 
raſh and incautious, who have arrogated to themſelves the 
excluſive right of being the advocates for the Catholics and 
the ſupporters of their claims, have argued as if that bod 
were (if not in a ſtate of revolt) at leaſt cold in their alle- 
giance, and unwilling to arm in defence of their country, and 
of that King of whoſe gracious diſpoſition towards them 
they have had ſuch repeated proofs. Give me leave, ſaid 
he, to reſcue that great body of men from ſuch unfounded 
obloquy, a calumny that never could have iſſued from the 
mouth of a judicious friend, though ſuch has been the lan- 
guage of men, who arrogate the power of wielding their 
ſtrength againſt the government, as auxiliary to their ambi- 
tion; who have riſked their claims and pretenſions in a little, 
peeviſh, and frippery amendment, from an angry oppoſition, 
introduced at the tail of an Addreſs, without notice to the 
public, or communication with the parties. Now, Sir, al- 
low me, ſaid he, to ſay a word for the Catholics :—When 
the government had lately withed to put the country into a 
ſtate of defence againſt foreign and domeſtic enemies, it 
.called upon the loyal ſpirit of Ireland, and with a manly con- 
fidence which became it, the arms of the ſtate have been 
offered to all reſpectable men of every denomination and 
religion to protect themſelves, their property, their ſamihes, - 
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and their country, againſt the common enemy. And I have 
rhe pride to ſay, ſaid he, that in the province of Munſter I 
have found, (as other gentlemen have found elſewhere) that 


the ardour and che loyalty of the Catholics have refuted the 


calumny that has been put upon them, to render them ob- 


noxious to the ſtate and the legiflature of their country. 


Such calumny might well accord with the wiſhes of that 
nluſtrious body of men, the United Iriſi men, who, like others, 
have pretended to be zealous in that cauſe which they have 


_ Injured; a ſet of men who, conſiſting of ſome nominally 
Proteſtants - ſome nominally Preſbyterians - ſome nominally 
Oatholics—but in reality, of men not burthened with any 


religion at all, have elevated themſelves to be the ſaviours of 
their country, and have fraternized diſciples in the metropo- 
lis to diſſemiuate their doctrines, and preſide at their com- 
mittees of ſafety in the various diſtricts of the kingdom. — 
Such is this olio of this revolutionary compoſition, which has 


been Hudibraſtically deſcribed— 


And here is this Committee of Safety compounded, _ 
„Of Knave and of Fool, of Bigot and Roundhead, 
On baſis of treaſon and tyranny founded. 


Jam well aware, Sir, what indefatigable pains have been 
taken to keep the Catholics and others from embarking in 
the new yeomanry corps, and from arming under the authority 


of the crown, The ſpeeches of gentlemen upon this and the 


laſt evening, can have but one interpretation on that ſubject ; 
from the firſt who ſpoke to the laſt ſpeaker (Mr. Curran) 
who.like a watchman, has tolled out in doleful repetition 24% 
fifteen minutes paſt two ! fifteen minutes paſt two / to warn us of 
the midnight hour. —Y es, Sir, ſaid he, 'tis well to be a good 
watchman of the ſtate; I call upon all that hear me to be 
faithful watchmen ; and now that danger is abroad, let us 
ring the alarm to our countrymen, that they may not be ruſh- 
ed upon whilſt aſleep by the murderer and aſſaſſin; by men, 
who would with to lull them into flumber, that they might 
the more eaſily accomplith their ruin and deſtruction. 


Mr. O'Hara expreſſed the unwillingneſs he ſhould have 
had to the pailing of this bill, if extended to a repeal of the 
Habeas Corpus act, as was reported, and as the language of 
the debate implied But though -he had not heard the bill 
read, he had juſt had an opportunity of looking at it, and 
found that it did not at all affect the great object of the Ha- 


beas Corpus act; which was, that thoſe who were entitled to 


bail 


1 | 
bail ſhould be bailed without delay. The Habeas Corpus as 
to all thoſe would remain in full force. This act authoriſes 
perſons. to be arreſted and detained by order of the Privy 
Council, my Lord Lieutenant and his Secretary, in cafes of 
high treaſon againſt the King and conſtitation, and ſurely 
that was no improper object at ſuch a time as this. 


Mr. Browne, of the College, expreſſed himſelf much 
aſtoniſhed at the indecent hurry uſed in preſſing the bill thro? 
the Houſe. He was aware that an inſidious and miſchievous 
party in this country would deſtroy, if they could, the con- 
ſtitution: but it was his duty as a member of parliament to 
oppoſe violence, whether on the part of the government or 
the people. In the preſent day he ſaw danger from the peo- 
ple, and danger from the encroachments of government. 
However, if the danger, as it was aſſerted, exiſted, why 
was not proof adduced ? He thought the exiſting laws ſtrong 
enough-- adequate to all emergencies. Since the bill was 
urged forward with ſuch improper rapidity, he begged leave 
to withdraw himſelf from voting not becauſe he arrogated 
conſequence to himſelf, but becauſe he wiſhed to maintain 
the conſequence of that Houſe. Mr. Browne left the 
7 | | e | 


Mr. Serjeant STANLEY ſaid, when he came down to the 
Houſe, he did not intend, nor did he think it would have 
been neceſſary for him to have ſaid a ſyllable upon the ſubject 
of the bill then before the committee ; but when he heard 
gentlemen of profeſſional character arraign the meaſure as 
unconſtitutional ; when he heard them quote the authorit 
of the great writer upon the law and conſtitution of England 
(Judge Blackſtone) to juſtify their reſiſtance to the bill; 
when he heard gentlemen gravely aſſert that no conſpiracy 
exiſted in the country to render it neceſſary; and that that 
adminiſtration with which he had the honour to act, wiſhed 
to obtain it as an inſtrument of vengeance and reſentment, 
he could not prevail upon himſelf to give a filent vote upon 
the queſtion. He had always learnt from the beſt writers 
upon the Engliſh government, that the great bleſſing of our 
conſtitution, and the corner ſtone upon which it ſupported 

and defended itſelf from thoſe convulſions which have diſ- 
turbed and diſtracted the other governments, both antient 
and modern, was, that it contained in itſelf a medicine and 
a remedy for its own protection and preſervation: Upon this 
principle, Blackſtone, that great writer, upon whoſe au- 
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thority the honourable gentlemen on the other fide of the 
Houſe have founded themſelves, after pronouncing a high 
and juſtly merited eulogium upon the Habeas Corpus act, as 
the great palladium of the liberties of England, adds thoſe 
en which he had ſtrongly impreſſed upon his mind, 
though the gentlemen who cited him thought proper to ſup- 
preſs them, that notwithſtanding the great bleſſings of 
that act, yet the legiſlature had frequently at different 
« periods ſince the Revolution, in times of difficulty and 
% danger, ſuſpended it for a limited time; and in doing ſo 
they acted upon the ſame principle that the antient Re- 
public of Rome did, when they were obliged to have 
© recourſe to a decree of the Senate upon the appointment 
« of a DiCtator—* Dent operam conſules ne quid detrimenti 
« Respublica capiat.”—And by ſuſpending the Habeas Corpus 
c act, ſays Blackſtone, the nation only parts with a portion 
of its liberty for a while, in order to preſerve the entire 
for ever.” Such is the opinion of that great writer, to 
whoſe authority the learned gentlemen on the other fide 
have appealed, m order to prove that this meaſure is repugnant 
to the principles of our conſtitution ; and yet in his concep- 
tion, that authority when truly cited proves the direct re- 


£6 
ce 


verſe. Bills of this nature had been paſſed by the legiſlature 


of England in the beſt times, and under the moſt popular 
adminiſtrations. Such bills had been adopted ſince the Re- 
volution in the years 1715 and 172), and in the year 1744, 
at the time of the Rebellion in Scotland. He maintained 
that the neceſſity of ſuch a meaſure now was infinitely more 
cogent, the reaſons to juſtify it infinitely ſtronger than the 
were at any of thoſe periods to which he alluded. In thof: 


times a conſpiracy exiſted in the kingdom to place one fa- 


mily upon the throne in preference to another ; but now a 
dangerous and wicked combination has been entered into 
with the enemies of theſe kingdoms, not to change the 
poſſeſſor of the Crown, but to overthrow Monarchy itſelf, 
to overturn the conſtitution altogether, and to level in the 
duſt all the ſacred and venerable inſtitutions of our anceſtors, 
The gentlemen who argue againſt the meaſure gravely, aſk, 
«« where is the evidence to ſhew that any contpiracy exiſts 
in the ſtate to call for this extraordinary meaſure ?* He 
would anſwer them, not by uniting one or two local in- 
ſtances of convictions for treaſon, but by referring to innu- 
merable judicial records to be found in all the Crown Offices 
in the northern, the weſtern, and the eaſtern parts of Ire- 
land; there they woyld find, that the emiſſaries of France 

A | — — had 


1 

had worked fo ſucceſsfully upon the deluded minds of the 
lower orders of people, that the common oath for which 
multitudes of perſons have been tried and convicted for three 


years paſt, in thoſe different quarters of the kingdom, was, 


to aid and affiſt the French (the enemies of the ſtate) 
when they ſhould invade Ireland, and to fight under the 
banners of General Jourdan.” That was the common 


bond of union, the univerſal tie of federation ; and ſuch was 
the ſyſtematic order of their proceedings, that he himſelf - 


had ſeen in his official ſituation, the ſame facts and the fame 
oaths proved in the moſt diſtant parts of the Welt, that 


appeared in evidence before him in the, moſt diſtant parts of 


the Eaſt and North; and it now appeared from the inti- 
mation given by his Majeſty's Speech from the Throne, that 
thoſe wicked emiſſaries had executed their miſhon ſo effec- 


tually, that the Directory of France had now actually con- 


ceived the bold project of making a deſcent upon the coaſts _ 


of this kingdom. He thought that the nation was much in- 
debted to the vigilance of his Majeſty's Minifters, and that 
they ſhould now be armed with powers to protect the con- 


ſtitution from the wicked machinations of our foreign and 


domeſtic foes; and he conceived it was much more conſti- 
tutional for government to call upon parliament for a ſuſ- 
penſion of the Habeas Corpus Act, ſo far as it related to the 


crime of high treaſon, than to run the riſk of being obliged, ' 


when parliament was not fitting, to tranſgreſs the ordinary 
forms and boundaries of law, and afterwards to come to 
parliament for an act of indemnity. It had been ſaid the 
bill was hurried through the Houſe with an unuſual degree 
of precipitation; but if gentlemen would look into the jour- 
nals of the Engliſh parliament, they would find inſtances in 
which bills of this kind had (in times of emergency ſince 
the Revolution) been preſented, read a firſt and ſecond time, 

committed and paſſed in one day, With reſpect to the 
charge which had been inſinuated againſt the government, 
that they wiſhed to obtain this bill as an inſtrument of ven- 
geance and oppreſſion, he challenged thoſe gentlemen to 
mention a ſingle inſtance in which our preſent Chief Go- 
vernor, or the Right Hon. Secretary, had manifeſted ſuch a 
diſpoſition ; on the contrary he did aſſert, from the obſer- 
vations he had made, and the experience he had of their 
conduct, that there never was any Viceroy in this kingdom, 


who in the adminiſtration of criminal juſtice, had ated with 
more firmneſs, but at the ſame time with more clemency, 


moderation and humanity. | 


K | Mr. 


„ 
Mr. GRATTAN ſaid, that the Hon. Member who had 


| ſpoken ſome minutes before, had ſaid, that we had aſſumed 
with great arrogance and preſumption the office of intro- 
_ ducing a meaſure for Catholic emancipation ; he ſhould not 
apply ſuch terms to the Hon. Member, they were unparlia- 
mentary and idle ; but he might be permitted to ſay, that 
what had fallen from him had been rather frivolous and weak, 
though ſomewhat loud and very vehement. — That he him- 
ſelf had not aſſumed the ſituation of declaring the Catholic 
ſentiments, but of advancing to the beſt of his power the 
Catholic intere{t—indeed the national intereſt, for they are 
inſeparable—but he begged to aſk, whether the member had 
not been guilty himſelf of that aſſumption which he charged 
on others :— The member had moved in 95 the rejection of 
the Catholic bill; the member has now come forward as 
the repreſentative of the Catholic ſentiments, and aſſures the 
Houſe that at this time they are perfectly ready to come 
forth in ſupport of the adminiſtration, without the privileges 
of the conſtitution, and notwithſtanding the declaration of 
the Secretary, that he is now, as before, ready and deter- 
mined to refuſe them. I incline to believe that the Hon. 
Member has no authority from them for making ſuch a de- 
claration; and it ſeems extraordinary that a gentleman ſhould 
be made the confidential repreſentative of their ſentiments, 
who a year and a half ago was the Miniſter's confidential 
officer to propoſe a negative on their juſt pretenſions. He 
is angry at our zeal of language —I am ſorry for it, yet 
more, for the neceſſity of upholding ſuch a language, even 
though it ſhould diſpleaſe him. I don't find that he anſwers 
the argument, though he finds it eaſy to rail againſt the ex- 
preſſions. Our argument has appeared to him in the ſhape | 
of a giant whom he can't encounter, and he is angry there- 
fore. He ſaid, he aſſured gentlemen, there was nothing more 
he wiſhed, than to accommodate his expreſſion to the tem- 
per of the Houſe, except in moments where a higher duty 
called on him to give offence to majorities—and therefore 
that he laughed at the idea, at ſuch a moment, of attuning his 
expreſſion to the temper of adminiſtration, or even of the 
Houſe ; that he ſpoke not for them not for the Houſe, but 
for the country—by her ſenſe he would abide againſt place- 
i men and againſt majorities; nor ſhould he be induced by 
© any obſervation to conceal the horror he entertained at their 
ib ſyitem—or abate the fervor of his mind, exerciſed to depre- 
h cate the continuation of that ſyſtem with all the melancholy 
4 and alarming proſpects Which is afforded to the * 
ki | | that 
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that he knew of what majorities were compoſed, and on 
what frivolous motives, not to ſay more, they ſometimes de- 
cide againſt the beſt and deareſt intereſts of Ireland ;—that 
it was by reſiſting majorities, and immenſe majorities, that 
whatever this country had. gotten had been obtained ; and 
choſe majorities themſelves had come aver to minorities, with 
recorded acknowledgment of error, and precipitation, and 
folly that a new reaſon has been advanced in ſypport of 
the bill before you, a moſt extraordinary one indeed. It 
had been ſaid that the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus had 
been rendered neceſſary in conſequence of the ſtrength of the 
the debate on the Catholic queſtion ;—ſee the uſe to which 
this bill may be applied—to intimidate freedom of ſpeech— 
to overawe members of parliament, Orig for the libert 
of three-fourths of their fellow-ſ{ubjects ;—what then will 
the condition of the citizen he—of the man who is no mem 

ber, but who is not, therefore, in my mind, the leſs to be. 
regarded—what will his ſituation be, under this law, if he 
gives oftence to Government, by taking a leading part for 
his fellow- ſubjects and his brethren ? You have refuſed in 
your former ſeſſions, under internal convidion of his guilt, 
to inſtitute an inquiry into the conduct of a Miniſter, 
and now you, without an inquiry, attaint tbe conſti- 
tution. Gentlemen aſk, don't you believe that there are 
treafonable practices in the country? The queſtion ſhews 
how little they have conſidered the ſubject which involves 
the liberty of their country. The queſtion is nat, whether 
treaſonable practices exiſt, for there was hardly any time in 
which ſuch may not be ſaid to exiſt in England, in Ireland, 
and in Scotland; but the queſtion is, whether a treaſonable 
conſpiracy exiſts, and to a degree as to become dangerous to 
the ſtate, and which, coupled with the alledged probability 
of invaſion, renders the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus 
neceſfary ? But with reſpeCt to an invaſion, that danger, for 
the pretent, ſeems removed; and as for the conſpiracy, 
whatever opinions gentlemen may have, ſufficient to ground 
a Committee of Inquiry, you have no parliamentary evi- 
dence before you at preſent to paſs ſuch a bill—that the 
mover of the bill had not produced any parliamentary ev. 
dence to ſupport it—he had ſtated the trial of Mr. jackſan ; 
but then he very properly diſclaimed what appeared on that 
'11al as the ground of his bill ;—he mentioned the trial of the 
Defenders; but then he ſoon after very properly diſclaimed 
what appeared on their trials as the ground of their bill— 
. K 2 very 
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very properly, I ſay, becauſe the trial of Jackſon took place 
two years ago, and cannot be a ground for the haſty pro- 
ceeding of laſt night; and with reſpect to the Deſenders, 
they are now quiet, and you did in their caſe, in the laſt 
ſeſſion, paſs certain laws as ſpecifics, and they were pretty 
ftrong applications for that diſtemper. The member then 
reduces himſelf to two grounds of evidence—one is, the 
ſpeech of the King, and the other ground that of the Attor- 
ney General; that is to ſay, the Miniſter's ſpeech from the 
Throne, and the Miniſter's ſpeech in the Houſe of Com- 
mons—that is on the evidence of the Miniſter only, he at- 
tempts to ſuſpend the law which was paſſed to ſecure the 
liberty of the ſubject againſt the Miniſter. It is the right 
of parliament to queſtion every aſſertion of the ſpeech—it 
is the right of the members of parliament to ſay, if they 
think ſo, that every aſſertion of the ſpeech is falſe—and yet 
on the aſſumed infallibility of that ſpeech, does he attaint 
the liberty of every ſubject in Ireland. Charles the 1ſt came 
in perſon to accule certain members of high treaſon, and loſt 
his head by the attempt. The Miniſter in this caſe comes to 
parliament to accuſe the ſubject with general charges of trea- 
{on, and the ſubject loſes his liberty by the attempt. The Right 
Hon. Member knows he can't ſtand on ſuch evidence, he 
therefore attempts to ſupply it by his own evidence. The 
Attorney General's teſtimony comes in aid of the Miniſter's 
teſtimony the Miniſter in one ſhape comes in aid of the 
Miniſter in another ſhape, againſt the liberties of the people ; 
-and what 1s this auxiliary evidence? He tells you that 
there is a treaſonable buſineſs in this country, the nature of 
which is a ſecret | Thus the Miniſter of the Crown, and 
the ſervant of the Miniſter of the Crown, are received by 
this Houſe as complete evidence to aſſent to a bill in one night, 
indeed in a few minutes, that ſuſpends for a year and a 
Half the perſonal liberties of every man in Ireland. I ap- 
prehend they had in England a ſpecial committee, a very 
Jong and a very minute examination, and a very full re- 
port, before they attempted a few years ago, to ſuſpend the 
Haveas—it was with all that precaution a very bad meaſure, 
and they have accordingly diſcontinued that ſuſpenſion in a 
country full of emigrants, and abounding more in treaſon- 
able practices than treJand—but here the rapidity with which 
we demoliſh the liberties: of the people is ſhocking. The 
member ſeems to feel the weakneſs of his witneſſes, ' and en- 
deavours to ſupply it by the paſſion of his friends, the other 
ſervants of the Crown—and then indeed, they; the ſervants 


of 
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the Crown come forth with their declaration to bear out the 
Miniſter in his declarations, that there is a conſpiracy, that 
is, the Miniſter ſtill in more ſhapes and in more forms—and 
country gentlemen catch the alarm, and are taught to f2ar 
ſo much about their property and their religion, that they 
give up the liberty of the ſubje& for what they call the pre- 
jervation of both. What is it you do give up? you give 
up the perſonal liberty of the people of Ireland, and you do 
this on ſuch evidence as J have ſtated, and in the courſe of a 
ſew houts. You give ſix Privy Counſcllors with the Lord 
Lieutenant the Lord Lieutenant without the Privy Coun- 
ſellors—and the Lord Lieutenant's Secretary, without either, 
to ſend to priſon any man in Ireland. You give an Engliſh- 
man without reſidence or ſtake in Ireland, and therefore 
without reſponſibility, a power to ſend the Iriſh to New- 
gate of his own true will and pleaſure, and you give him 
this power for eighteen months, that is, to the end of the 
next ſeſſion of parliament. Any active citizen, any offenſive 
Catholic or Preſbyterian, any friend to parliamentary reform 
and enemy to the abuſes of government—any of that body 
againſt whoſe claims the Secretary has declared himſelf a 
decided enemy, may, by that Secretary, be committed to 
Newgate under any pretence which he may advance, with- 
out the ſmalleſt truth and without any reſponſibility—and 
you do this, you ſay, in order to preſerve to your cduntry 
the bleſſings of our. excellent conſtitution. As to your poli- 
_ tical liberty the influence of the Crown ſeems to have cor- 
rected that bleſſing as to your civil liberty this bill added to 
the bills you have paſled laſt ſeſſion ſeems to correct that 
bleſſing alſo. By the influence of the Crown, the Miniſter 
becomes the maſter of your legiſlature, and by thoſe bills he 
becomes maſter of your perſon now after this where are the 
bleſſings of your conſtitution? You have deprived the ſubject 
of political liberty, and you now deprive him of civil liber- 
ty, leſt he ſhould exerciſe that liberty to reform abuſe:—left 
he ſhould uſe the liberty he has left in order to.recover the 
liberty he has loſt,  He-proteſted againſt the ſyſtem—it- is 
abominable—you feel it to be ſo, and take theſe meaſures of 
power, becauſe you know the people can't be reconciled to 
it but by power—becauſe you feel you have loſt the confi- 
dence ot the great body of the people. Depend on it you 
mult give up this ſyſtem—you have gone on from bad ito 
worſe—from corruption to coercioa—irom the bills of laſt 
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ſeſſion which were to have quieted the country, and which 


the ſpeech ſays, indeed, has in a great meaſure been render- 
ed quiet by them, to this bill, — the fuſpenſion of the 
Habeas Corpus, introduced on an aſſertion, that the country, 


ſo far from being rendered quiet, has, under the operation 
of your ſyſtem, proceeded in ſome cales to a conſpiracy to 


ſubyert the laws and the conſtitution. In your ſituation what 
would men of ſenſe do ?—Give up that ſyſtem, if it has 
had ſuch a fatal effect on the public mind as to have pro- 
duced not only general hatred in the great body of the peo- 
ple, but in ſome caſes as the preamble of the bill ſets forth, 
treaſonable conſpiracy—why then, you muſt change your 


ſyſtem—you have force ſurely to provide for your immedi- 


ate ſecurity, and for your ultimate ſettlement and final peace ; 
you muſt heal—you muſt harmonize you muſt reconcile. 


The SoLtciToR roſe, after Mr. Grattan © had ſpoken, 


for the purpoſe of explaining ſome expreſſions, which 


he ſaid Mr. Grattan had miſunderſtood, when he ſtated 
and argued as if the Solicitor had urged as a reaſon for 


the bill, that it would attach upon the free exerciſe of 
parliamentary diſcuſſion. No, ſaid the Solicitor, but it may 


tend to, prevent thoſe miſchiefs and diſturbances which in- 


flammatory ſpeeches would countenance and excite ; but he 


well knew, that under the ſanction of parliamentary privi- 
lege, a man may utter ſentiments, however wicked or abſurd, 
though they muſt expect to meet a little wholeſome correc- 
tion. As to the gentleman's jealouſy of his (the Solicitor) 


having commended the loyalty of the Catholics, as if pre- 
ſuming to be their repreſentative, he had never been fo ar- 


rogant as to ſet himſelf up as the ſole repreſentative of the 
mals of the people, or the people at maſs. As to the gen- 


tleman (Mr. Ponſonby) who ſuppoſed he meant to meet his 


arguments of yeſterday, he aſſured him he did not mean to 
follow him through Germany and over the Alps, when he 
drew ſo humiliating a picture of his own country, and fo 
captivating a one of the French Republic, of its glories, and 
the benefits which the world mult derive from the brilliancy 
of its example. There indeed was the bright expeCtation 
for civilized Europe to look to, in the improvement to be 
joined to civil liberty, io ſuch things as the Habeas Corpus 
acts of the French Republic. As to the learned gentleman's 
reproaches of the Miniſter, by involving and — 

5 | reat= 
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Great- Britain in the war, he did not feel it neceſſary to de- 
fend him, however he might congratulate theſe kingdoms, 


that during the convulſions of the ſtorm, the conſtitution, as 


well as territories of Great-Britain, had been preſerved en- 
tire and unſhaken; and with the aſſiſtance of meaſures 
falutary as the preſent, we may ſecurely hear 


The raging wind howl o'er the ſleady battlement.“ 


Mr. G. PoNs oN x roſe in explanation to the charge of 

arrogance, made by the Solicitor Cond A gentleman, he 

ſaid, who taxed others with being arrogant, ought to be more 
decorous himſelf, He charged gentlemen on this ſide with 
being bad watchmen, in giving up their cauſe becauſe it 
was two o'clock in the morning; but if the ſound of his 
voice could recommend the Learned Gentleman to the place 
of watchman, he deferved it. He alfo ſeemed to involve 
him in the treaſon of Mr. Jackſon. In being counſel for a 
traitor he was not aware that he partook of his guilt ; and 
he begged to tell the Hon. and Learned Gentleman, that if 
he were guilty of felony or treaſon, he (Mr. Ponſonby) would 
be his counſel, 1 he 


Tbe queſtion being then called for, the Houſe divided on 
Mr. G. Ponſonby's motion, - that the Chairman do leave 
the chair,” | „ 
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CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. 


Mr. GrRatTTAN. We have gotten clear of the domeſtic 
queſtion—the Catholic queſtion is now made by government 
u matter between the People of Ireland and the Crown of 
England. It has been ſaid on the rejection of the Catholic 
bill, by thoſe who repreſent the Britiſh cabinet in Ireland, 
that the Catholics muſt continue under diſabilties to fit in 
parliament or hold offices of ſtate, for the ſecurity of the 
connection and the Crown ;—difabiiity being made by the 
Miniſter the price of allegiance and connection l ſubmit 
that it now remains for the friends of both to reconcile, not 
the freedom of the ſubject to the connection and the Crown, 
but the continuance of both to the freedom of the fubjea. - 

[ beg to cook for a moment hew far the Miniſter of 

part of Great-Britain in, her preſent ſitu- 
ation, is judicious, in making ſuch a point. And firſt, what 
are her colonies? Where are the American dominions—her 
'Thirteen Provinces ?—but of that n6 more. Her Eaſt India 
ſettlements indeed remain, and they are wealth moſt un- 
doubtedly, but they are not population; ſtill leſs her Weſt- 
Indies, which are, in the greateſt degree, and of your beſt 
officers and ſoldiers, the conſtant and melancholy depopulation 
and death, What is ſhe in Europe? Where is her confede- 
racy ? Where are the Dutch-—will they join her fleet? No, 
they have joined the fleets of France already—they hate 
England, becauſe ſhe preferred the power of a family and 
of a party to that of a people. The Spaniard—will he join 
her fleet? No, he is in treaty offenſive and defenſive with 
France, and, perhaps at war with England, and has joined 
the French already. The King of Pruſſia—will he fight 
for her? No, he took your money indeed, but he is at peace 
with France—prudent Prince, and will ſcarcely harbour the 
Britiſh Envoy. 'The Sardinian—he is at peace with France. 
Where is the Duke of Parma—the Princes of Germany— 
the Prince of Heſſe, and the Ele&or of Hanover ? Such 
has been the end of her great confederacy—fear, flight, and 
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evaporation.” Now let us conſider who are her enemies: — 
And firſt, her old allies, in conjunction with her old enemy, 
new France, whoſe population, with its acceſſion of terri- 
tory, is more than 30,000,000 of people, oppoſed to lefs 
than 15,000,000 in theſe iflands, one-fifth of which the 
Miniſter propoſes to diſqualify, that is, in the end, 
to diſaffect, and of courſe he propoſes to diminiſty 
in effect near one-half of the population of the empire, 
at a time when ſhe, from the comparative dearth of popu- 
lation, was obliged to ſubſidize all Europe ;—ſubſidize the 
Heſſian— ſubſidize the Auftrian—fubſidize the Sardinian 
and ſubſidize the Hanoverian. And when from the compa- 
rative ſuperior population .and power of her enemy, thoſe 
Princes are no longer permitted to take her ſubſidies, fo that 
| ſhe had no reſort but money, and now has no refort even 
there. Here he begged to conſider the treaties of Great- 
Britain—on what are they founded? a dearth of population. 
What was her treaty with the King of Pruſſia? for 
1,800,000]. the Miniſter tries to buy 32, 00 men of the 
King of Pruſſia; failing in that attempt, he proſcribes 
3,000,000 of ſubjects. True it is, England is exhauſted 
« of men—rrue it is, England has been refuſed the aid of 
foreign powers by perfidy let us refufe ourſelves the 
„ hearty ſupport of native force by inſolence.“ The Mi- 
niſter makes a defenſive league with a faithlefs ally, and he 
makes an offenſive league againſt his Majeſty's faithful and 
loyal ſubjects. With a ſtrange and contradiQory diſplay of 
inſolence and imbecility, with a paucity of men, and a pro- 
digality of ſubje&s, and with a cataſtrophical deſperation that 
will lead him and his country to ruin. The Miniſtry made 
alſo a convention with the Emperor, founded on the ſame 
principle, the want of -population in the Britiſh empire. 
Without entering into the merit of theſe treaties, he aſked 
what other excuſe had they, ſave only a dearth of popula. 
tion, and whether a Britiſh Miniſtry might overlook in their 
allies, diverſity of religion, all kind of enormities, fraud and 
perfidy, gather up every vice on Chriſtian ground, and ally 
and incorporate therewith? Forgive the King of Pruffia 
the diviſion of Poland—forgive the Empreſs the plunder of 
that country—forgive the Princes of Germany the treaty of 
Pilnitz, becauſe the Engliſh Miniſtry were in a ſituation, or 
becauſe they have reduced themſelves to a ſituation in which 
they muſt not prefume to inveſtigate the morals, religion, 

: „ character 
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character or conduct of their alliances—and ſha 1] they pre · 
ſume to ſet up an inquiſition at home over the religion of 


their fellow - ſubjects, without a foot of ground to ſtand on 


in Europe? Driven out of every port, the Miniſter, ſhall he 
exclaim like a drunken toaſt-maſter, © none but ſtout Pro- 
teſtants!”” Having conſidered their treaties, he begged to 
know who were their allies? Proteſtant allies they have none 
—the American might have been more than their ally, now 
ſhe is leſs—the politics of England have loſt her warm heart by 
practices vile and abominable ; they have lolt her by their ſpecu- 
lative tyranny, by a ſyſtem of coercion followed up by a ſyſtem 


of blood, and urged fo far and continued fo long, as to leave 


in the breaſt of America an eternal alienation. The Dutch, 
they certainly are Proteſtant, but they are hoſtile—that her 
alliances are Catholic, and ſo little did ſhe regard religion in 
her allies, fo little was ſhe able to regard religion in her al- 
liances, that ſne had made a league with the moſt Holy 
Empire, which was not only a part of the great confederacy, 
but was guarded in the Pope's perſon by Britiſh troops; the 
worſhip of the Virgin Mary, and the real preſence, did not 
interpoſe an impediment to the framers of that confederacy ; 
ſuch a pretence would have been laughed at between Prince 
and Prince, and is only reſorted to when a league of power 
is to be formed by the Prince againſt the ſubject. This 
league, made by the Britiſh Miniſter with the Pope, on ac- 
count of the French, and this league, the diſqualifying laws 
are one, made by the ſame Miniſters againſt the ſubject, on 
account of the Pope, hold out that ridiculous jargon of 
prieſt-craft and ſtate- craft, which in expreſſion is nonſenſe, 
and in practice is opprefſion—they declare, that the Pope 
is ſo innoxious, and even amical, that he may and ought 
to be included in a league of amity, and at the ſame time 
ſo hoſtile and poiſonous, that the Miniſters ſhould exclude 
from the capacities of citizens, their fellow- ſubjects, on ac- 
count of a connection with the Pope, incomparably leſs in- 
timate than their own ;—they bring the great Catholic head 
of the church within the pale of their confederacy, and. 
exclude the Catholic ſubjects from that of the conſtitution ; 
they at once diſplay the triumph of neceſſity over bigotry, 
and of bigotry over juſtice; they betray the ſad ſymptom of 


a weak empire, but a tyrannic government, and, finally, 


they make a public and fcandalous ackowledgment of the 
impudence and falſchood of thoſe ne advanced by 
the 


E 
the Miuſters, of a tottering empire, to continue diſabi- 
lities on two-thirds of our people, who have endea- 
voured to interrupt her downfal. After having conſidered 
the Miniſter's connection with the Pope, and his ſeparation 
from the people on account of Popery, and atter conſidering. 
who were the allies of England, he begged to know who 
were the component parts of the empire? that he did not 
know whether Corſica would be wow owned as ſuch, but he 
recolleQed that the Corſicans were, Catholics. Immediately 
before the Miniſtry refuſed the bleſſings of the Engliſh con- 

{titution- to the Iriſh, they gave them to the Corſicans, 
acknowledging thereby that the grant or communication of 
Britiſh privileges to Catholics, and on a better plan too than 
any Iriſh Proteſtant enjoys them, was not only conſiſtent with 
the ſecurity of the connection, but eſſential to its formation. 
One would aſk whether the Italians were more in love with 
that conſtitution, underſtood it better, were more acquaint- 
ed with Magna Charta and the acts of the Edwards, or 
whether theſe acts were tranſlated into the Italian language, 
that the Miniſter ſhould thus exclaim, “ Liberty in Church 
and State for the Italian, and perpetual incapacities 

« for the Iriſh!” Whether the Italian underſtood the 
Britiſh conſtitution, I cannot ſay ; but certainly the Mi- 
niſtry did not underſtand the Italian—they gave to the 
Corſicans what they neither comprehended nor regarded, and 
refuſed to the Iriſh that which had aſcertained their affec- 
tion—they offer to an illegitimate and ſtolen connection, 
what ſhe rejects as an adulterous gift, and what, if be- 
ſtowed to the partner of their fortunes, had procured domeſ- 
tic tranquillity. That there was another deſcription of 
ſubjects to whom the Miniſtry had given the conſtitution of 

England, the people of Canada, which furniſhed another 
| inſtance of the mockery and impudence of thoſe pretences 
which preſumed to exclude the Iriſh. That he would now 
come a little nearer home, and aſk of what was the national 
force of Ireland compoſed ? Catholics moſt certainly, and 
ſo perfectly convinced did the Miniſtry appear to be, that 
the Catholics poſſeſſed of the franchiſes would be attached to 
the Crown and the connection, that they thought it ſafe to 
give the Catholics arms without them. Above all he begged 
leave to conſider one part of the military force of the em- 
pire, namely, the Brigade—tio arm 6000 Iriſh Catholics for 
the Brigade was to have been that—.o put them under the 
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command of French Catholics—to ſelect ſuch as had been 
originally Iriſh, but had followed the fortunes of the Houſe 
of Stuart, or were otherwiſe connected with the fame, was 
on the part of the Miniſtry the moſt abſolute and complete 
triumph which a Proteſtant government could obtain over 
all its prejudices. He approved of the .meaſure entirely, 
becauſe he was for giving the Catholics complete emanci- 
| pation; he had no jealouſy of them whatſoever, but on the 
contrary, perfect reliance on them in the participation of all 
the franchiſes of the conſtitution, and no reliance on any 
part of his Majeſty's ſubjects hearty concurrence and ſupport 
on any inferior conditions; but if there was any thing which 
he would have refuſed, it was that which the prefent Mi- 
niſtry have given, viz. ſuch an eſtabliſhment as the Brigade; 
that he would have given them that too, and approved of 
it, becauſe he would have given the remainder—becauſe he 
was willing to give every thing which the government had 
refuſed. His Grace the Duke of Portland, if that was his 
meaſure, was perfectly right in procuring that; but it was 
becauſe he was perfectly wrong in refuſing the remainder. 
That if he could conceive with the government, that 20 or 30 
Fiſh Catholic gentlemen, fitting in this Houſe, endangered 
the throne, he ſhould think he betrayed his Majeſty if he 
propoſed to arm a brigade of 6000 Catholics under Catholic 
and French officers; that he did not arraign that meaſure, 
but mentioned it only to diſplay the preſumptuous incon- 
ſiſtency of adopting ſuch a ſpecial meaſure of incorporation, 
and at the ſame time a general policy of excluſion ; for 
either the Miniſter endangered the crown by the eftabliſh- 
ment of the brigade, or they infulted the. people by the 
argument; and if it were poſſible to make the ſpecial incor- 
poration dangerous, it was by accompanying it with the ge- 
neral policy of excluſion, which gives the ſtrength, and 
gives the provocation—a policy not in the leaſt new to the 
Engliſh cabinet. The injuſtice to the individual as well as 
the community, by ſuch a contradiQtory policy, he begged 
to obſerve on, It ſeems Catholic foreigners may have the 
command of regiments—I think ſo, and Catholic natives 
muſt not fit in parliament ; or rather it ſeems that it is not 
Popery which excites the jealouſy of Miniſters, but the 
people, the Iriſh people; Catholics are the objects of confi- 
dence, if they do not belong to the country, of truſt, and 
of alliance; the Pope is protected by the Britiſh arms, the 
25 — Italian 
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Italian endowed with Britiſh privileges, French | officers at 


ide head of regiments, and this. for the plain reaſon, that 


the empire is ſo beſet and environed with difficulties, that 


ſhe has not a latitude for exerciſe of bigatry and folly, ex- 


cept with reſpect to the people of Ireland. In what cauſe 
do the Miniſtry alledge the federacy are now fighting? The 
cauſe of religion, monarchy, and empire ; and yet does the 
Miniſtry preſume to diſqualify the Iriſh Catholics, who ate 
at this moment fighting in that cauſe (whatever it is) who 
are heavily taxed in that cauſe, and without whom the Bri- 
tiſh navy could not keep the ſea in that cauſe? What is the 
Britiſh navy ? A number of planks—certainly not ! A number 
of Britiſh men—certainly not! No, but a number of Britiſh 
and Iriſh, Transfer the Iriſh ſeamen to the French, and 
where is the Britiſh navy? How comes it then that you 
truſt that body to fight this cauſe, or call it what you pleaſe, 
in ſuch a proportion, that their pu er, to you would be 
fatal, and yet tel] theſe very people, after they have bled in 
that cauſe, that in a proportion in which they can't be miſ- 
chievous, and have every reaſon to be amical, they are to 
be ſuſpected, excluded, and incapacitated ? What is this in 
other words but to confeſs, that the Miniſtry are enemies to 
the popular part of the conſtitution in Ireland ? That they 
are very willing to make uſe of the people for the purpoſe 
of the empire, and to abuſe them from the purpoſe of the 
_ conſtitution; and therefore, partly by penal laws, and partly 

by boroughs, they exclude from parſiament, for any purpoſe 
of real repreſentation, the people of Ireland of all religions. 
That conſidering. the great power and united force of the 
enemy, conſidering the reduced force of the empire, whe- 
ther her phyſical force in general, or the force of that de- 
ſcription of men called navy, army or militia; that he did 
not heſitate to ſay, the preſervation of the empire in the end 
muſt be decided by its unanimity, and that unanimity, if the 
Miniſter ſeparated the Catholics from the conſtitution, was 
by that ſeparation rendered impoſlible, and therefore he ſub- 

mitted this for the conſideration of England, that the Miniſ- 
ter who ſeparates the Roman Catholics from the conlitu- 
tion, ſeparates them from the empire. That he begged to 
cenſider this queſtion not only with reference to the em- 
pire but to the parliament, for whoſe authority men affeQed 
ſo much anxiety ; and whether a Miniſter, who endeavoured 
to make it corrupt, was judicious to make it proſcriptive, 
except he meant to invite and demand its reformation 


He 
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He obſerved, that the bankrupt could ſit in parliament and 
tax the Catholics, though he cannot ſo eaſily tax himſelf; 
that the perſons who had voted that the parliament of ano- 
ther country could make laws for Ireland, can fit in parlia- 
ment; they may legiſlate in that body whoſe rights they 
ſurrendered; that the perſons who voted that the privy 
councils of both countries might interfere in your legiſlature, 
may fit in parliament, and preſide over the very privileges 
they betray ; the men who bought the peerage, they may 
fit in parliament ; the man who fold your peerage, may fir 
in parliament—he may be your Viceroy, he was your Vice- 
roy; in ſhort deiſm, atheiſm, profligacy and penury, may 
ſit in parliament, which is left open to every imaginable. 
crime by your laws, and ſtudiouſly corrupted by your Miniſ- 
ters. Look to your peerage. How many Engliſh and Scots 
are daily made your law- givers. Have you remonſtrated 
againſt this periodical liſt, which the breath of a Britiſh 
Miniſter qualifies to give law and judgment in Ireland, with- 
out any connection with this country whatever? The -p&-/ 
ſons who think they would be diſparaged, if their country- 
men of large intereſt and Iriſh intereſt ſat by their ſide, and 
whoſe empty vanity cries out as againſt pollution, do they 
ſhew any ſpirit on this periodical provocation? Look at your 
bench of biſhops, one half I believe Engliſh. If the people. 
tolerate that inundation, ſhall not they tolerate the people ? 
May not the Miniſter ſubmit to have perſons of Iriſh nativity 
and Iriſh intereſt ſit in parliament, notwithſtanding their re- 
ligion, when the Iriſh ſubmit to have Engliſhmen fit in both 
Houſes, notwithſtanding the abſence of Iriſh nativity, Iriſh 
property, and Iriſh intereſt ? If he inſiſts that the Engliſh re- 
ligion ſhalt be a neceſſary qualification to fit in an Iriſh par- 
liament, he will teach us to inſiſt, that Iriſh intereſt ſhall be 
_ a neceſſary qualification alſo; in ſhort, if the Miniſter in- 
ſiſts on a religious teſt, we muſt inſiſt on a national one; and 
if it is held to be neceſſary for our connection with England, 
that Iriſh Catholics of Iriſh property and intereſt, ſhall not 
| ſit in parliament, is it many times more neceſſary, for what 
#5 is of more conſequence to us, our connection with our- 
4 ſelves, that Engliſhmen tho* Proteſtants, having no. Iriſh 
intereſt or property, ſhould be baniſhed out of parliament ? 
That he begged to know whether it was dangerous to truſt 
Catholics in the ſtate, and fafe to commit the ſtate to a ſet 
of jobbers? Whether it was dangerous to make a Catholic 
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a Peer, and ſafe to make the man who ſold the peerage a 
| Viceroy? Whether it was dangerous to admit the Catholic 
in poſt of truſt, and ſafe to commit the liberty of the ſub- 
ject to Scots Fencibles and Engliſh commanders? Whether 
it was juſt that Engliſh abſentees ſhould be exempted from 
the taxes of the ſtate, and the Catholics ſhould pay the taxes, 
and ſhould not be entitled to its privileges? That he begged 
to put this queſtion-—were they a province to England ? It 
| fo, let the dependance on the Engliſh government be the 
qualification, if not, don't make the religion of the Iriſh 
the qualification; that theſe queſtions led to a diſcove- 
ry of our real ſituation, namely, that we were a province 
in a malk, and that the Engliſh cabinet ſat in the parliament 
of Ireland, and as the parliament, to the excluſion not only 
of the Catholics but the ccuntry ; that the idea that an Eng- 
liſh gentleman on the part of the Britiſh cabinet, ſhould 
come to this country to tell us, that it is neceſſary for his 
country that we ſhould exclude ours, or a principal part of 
ourſal ves, is an inſult ſo impudent and blaſted, that it could 
only be tolerated, provided Great-Britain had conquered 
France and Spain and America ; that to import thole who 
would export the natives, that is, exclude them from power 
and privilege in their own country, 1s a proceeding which 
the Houſe and the country will have, I hope, too much 
ſpirit long to ſubmit to; that an argument is advanced to 
excuſe their injuſtice, which he wiſhed to repeat, more 
from its ſingularity than its ſtrength ; they tell the Catholics 
that the things they withhold are nothing; the patrons of bo- 
roughs, placemen and penſioners, hold out this language, 
that ſeats in parliament and offices in the ſtate are nothing, 
and that it is of no conſequence to the Catholics to exclude 
all their leading men from the ſtate and the parliament. 
Suppoſe the Miniſter ſhould take theſe men at their word, 
and ſay to the placemen, you can have no objeQion, after 
your language to the Catholics, to ſupport government with- 
out office; or ſuppoſe the reformer ſhould. now ſay to the 
\ borough patron, you can have no objeQion to the reform, 
a borough can be no object; or ſuppoſe the Catholic elec- 
tor ſhould anſwer the candidate on the next general eleQion, 
as he anſwers the Catholic here, I cannot vote for you, 
but you don't regard that, a ſeat in parliament is nothing 
no; 'tis replied, theſe things are very great objects indeed, 
but they are only objects to us, who are in the habit of poſ- 

ſeſſing 
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ſeſſing them, and of monopolizing them ; in other words, 
theſe men preſcribe for theſe things as the old natural jobbers 
of the country, they demand all power and all place, in 
_ conſideration of the ſuperior purity and diſintereſtedneſs of 
their religion Give us all the good things on earth, in 
the name of God; and in God's mercy give nothing to 
the reſt of our fellow-ſubjeAs.” Thus this pure and pious 
paſſion for church and ſtate, turns out to be a ſort of po- 
litical glutiony—an aſcendancy hunger—a ſtate voracity—an | 
inordinate appetite for temporal gratifications, in conſidera- 

tion of ſpiritual perfeQion;z and in conſequence of this vile 
and mean, felfiſh and beaſtly monopoly, your ſtate becomes 
an oligarchy, the worſt ſpecies of oligarchy, a plebeian 
oltgarchy. 1 love the Proteſtants, I love the Preſbyterian, 
and | love the Catholics, that is, I love the Inſh; if ever 
my affeQion abates, it is when they hate one another. He 
ſaid he approved of the Britiſh Miniſtry, when they libe- 
ralized towards the Catholic, and condemned the Miniſtry 
in 95, when it renounced its liberality and its honoug$ and 
returned to its barbarity, and employed Chriſtian ſe&ts, like 
hell-hounds, to hunt down one another. That in conſe- 
quence of this, they have ſet up in Ireland a proſcriptive 
ſtate a proſcriptive parliament—a proſcriptive monarchy 
a proſcriptive connection; they have done ſo when the con- 
dition of the empire is in a great degree feeble, and that 
of the conſtitution in the laſt degree corrupt. Thus they 
make the empire feeble, and the conſtituted authorines pro- 
fligate, and after purpoſe to make them proſcriptive ; and 
do this when they are to encounter abroad, not only the tri- 
umph of arms but of revolutions, as one way of defeating 
both and ſetting them at defiance. He moved the following 
reſolution : „ | 

Reſolved that the admiſſibility of perſons profeſſing the 
„ Roman Catholic religion to ſeats in parliament, is conſiſt- 


« ent with the fafety of the crown, and the connection of 
% Ireland with Great-Britain.“ 55 


This reſolution was ſeconded by Mr. G. PoxsoNBY. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Knox having formerly and uniformly, been the 
aſſertor of Catholic freedom, ſtill retained the ſame ſenti- 
ments on the ſubject of complete emancipation. Conſidered 
abſtractedly, it A peat to him to be ſupported by juſtice, 
and recommended by promiſing very extenſive benefits to this 
country and to the empire; but as from the late deciſions on 
that queſtion it muſt be apparent, that there was at preſent 
no hope of carrying that meaſure, however deſirable, and as 
the agitating it without ſucceſs, muſt tend to inflame the 
minds of both Catholics and Proteſtants at this very delicate 
criſis, he thought it wiſe to avoid the diſcuſſion, He therefore 
moved the order of the day. 


Sir BorLs Rocur. Sir, I confeſs that I never was more 
aſtoniſhed than I was on Thurſday laſt, when I heard the 
Right Hon. Member introduce the claims of the Catholics 

as an amendment to the addreſs to his Majeſty. At that 
time, in as ſtrong expreſſions as I could find, I marked my 
diſapprobation: of ſo extraordinary an interſerence; and ob- 
ſerved, that if the Catholics had an enemy, he could not 
deviſe a more effectual means to injure them. In the Speech 

from the Throne, all bis Majeſty's loyal ſubjeQs of every 
deſcription, are called upon to arm in defence of the conſtitu- 
tion; and this is the occaſion which the Right Hon. Member 

ſeizes upon to countera®t the defence of the country, and to hold 
up the Catholic people in oppoſition to his Majeſty's govern- 
ment. His motion this night is of a piece with the former one, 
and ſhall meet with my decided negative. As the Right Hon. 
Member has gone fo far, I ſhould wiſh he would irform us 
what Catholics he has conſulted with, that we may be judges 
of the honour and credit of thoſe who have inſtigated him 
to do the whole body ſo much injury. To this queſtion 1 
have a right to expect an anſwer.--[ Here Sir Boyle pauſed, 

and no reply being made, he proceeded] :—As no anſwer is 
made to me, I have a right to ſuppoſe, that a deſcription of 
people under the denomination of United Iriſkmen, puſhed 
on by Watt Tyler and Jack Straw, the leaders of the mob 
in this capital, have conſulted with the Right Hon. Member 
on this occaſion, If the Right Hon. Member had ſtood 
forth and ſaid, that the Catholic body was prepared to arm 
in defence of theit country and of the laws, he would have 
done them juſtice z but to introduce them in the light of the 
enemies of both, has a degree of temerity in it difficult to 
NMI explain. 
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explain. About the beginning of 1792, the Noblemen, 
Gentlemen and Clergy, of this perſuaſion, the men of pro- 
perty amongſt them, their natural heads, were compelled to 
the diſagreeable neceſſity of coming forward, to diſavow the 
manifeſtoes of the mob of Dublin, which preſumed to ſpeak 


in their name. Theſe honourable men ſpoke once for all, 
and their actions have proved, and will prove on all occaſions, 


that they ſpoke truly. To my certain knowledge, the great 


body of the Catholics are impreſſed with gratitude to the 
beſt of Kings—they have proved their loyalty in the worſt of 
times, and they are all ſenſible, that from the reign of James 
the Firſt to — preſent day, they never received the protec- 


tion and ſolid benefits which they have done under the auſ- 


pices of his preſegt Majeſty ; z and I am convinced, that on 
this critical occaſion they will diſappoint their enemies, and 
evince their certain attachment, by their vigorous exertions A 
common with the reſt of the nation. 


| Colonel BLAG IERE was for coming to a deciſion on the 
main queſtion, and for rejecting the reſolution, exprelsly | in 
the ſame ſtrong declarations of hoſtility to the Catholic claim 
which he had avowed on Tassen night. 


Sir F. FLoop agreed in the principle of the reſolution ; > 
he even went farther, and believed the full admiſſion of the 
Catholics could not injure even what was vulgarly called the 
Proteſtant Aſcendancy. But there was a time for every 
thing, and it appeared to him evident that this was not the 
time for preſſing this motion. Indeed though he would ſup- 


port a reſolution of this kind at a proper time, yet when 


that time was come, he would ſhew that what the Catholics 
yet wanted, was but moonſhine compared with what they 


/ 


Mr. ARCHDALL ſaid be ſhould advert only to two parts 


of Mr. Grattan's ſpeech, one was, where the Right Hon. 


Gentleman had declared he loved the Proteſtants, while he 
contended for the Roman Catholics ; this, he ſaid, reminded 
him of another declaration he had ſomewhere ſeen, which 


was, I love the Roman Catholic, but prefer the Proteſtant ; 


and this double ſort of affection reminded him till farther 
of what 1s mentioned in ſome verſes of Lady Mary W. 


Montague, 


Montague, who, deſcribing a man of faſhion in her days, 
tells us he kept 5 Feet | 
A Miſs for pleaſure, and a Wife for breed,” 


He ſaid; the blandiſhments of Roman Catholic popularity, 
were however not to be compared to the ſettled happineſs of 
Proteſtant duty, eſpecially when' it is recollected what ad- 
vantageous proofs a Proteſtant Parliament, like the good 
wife, can bring forth of its legalized attachment, in the 
ſhort time of geſtation of a ſingle ſeſſion. The other part 
of the Right Hon. Gentleman's ſpeech wa?, where he had 
obſerved, that though the Roman Catholics were loyal, it 
could not in the preſent poſture of things be expected they 
Thould be warmly ſo; or come cordially forward with their 
efforts at this criſis. This, he ſaid, reminded him of the 
two couſins in the play, where one tells the other, “ if ever 
he ſhould want money, always to depend on him for aſſiſt- 
| ance, as he would always do any thing for him, except 
three things ; he would never give him money, and he would 
never lend him money, and he would never be bound for 
him.” Now, was not this a loyal couſin? He ſaid he ſhould 
not now enter at large into the Catholic queſtion, as it had 
been amply debated on a former occaſion, but ſhould conſi- 
er. this motion, as offered at this time, merely on the ground 
of intimidation; and in this reſpect, he ſaid, he was ſure 
there was nothing to intimidate—nothing of that nature with- | 
in thoſe walls, cr without, He was indeed aware that gen- | 
tlemen had long been uſed, tho? not to be intimidated, yet 
certainly to be influenced by the voice of an authority of 
their own creating, but it was now plain that the authority 
he alluded to could influence us no more. He inſtanced the 
two diviſions of Thurſday laſt and Friday, when, on two 
great national ſubjects the experiment had been tried, and 
had failed, for it had produced two minorities, one of 12, 
and the other of 7, which ſhould be a proof that the expe- 
riment ought not to be repeated. He ſaid it was in vain to 
make the common- place objeQions, ſo often made, but never 
believed, about the means of procuring majorities agaigſt 
conviction. On the occaſions he mentioned they were par- 
ticularly inapplicable, for theſe had been majorities of the 
country gentlemen ; and it was as vain to ſay, what ſome 
gentlemen in thoſe minorities had ſaid at the time, that they 
appealed from the ſentence of ſuch, diviſions to the ſenſe of 
7, 02 be 


the people; the ſenſe of the people would not be in theit 
favour, for he looked on it as an eſtabliſhed truth, that the 
| who loſe popularity in parliament, will ſoon loſe it with the 
ublic, between whom there was always ſuch a ſympathy in 
that reſpect, and popularity was ſo much identified with 
them both, that though the people indeed muſt twine it 
round a favourite's brows, they firſt engraft it on a parlia- 
mentary ſtock, and when that decays, the witherin laurel 
is an ever-green no longer: So far, therefore, from there 
being any thing to intimidate, there was nothing left to influ- 
ence; for the fact was, he ſaid, that from the unhappy cir- 
cumſtances of the times, or perhaps from other circum- 
ſtances, there was now no individual in the Houſe popular 
enough to do much either of good or of evil, and he was 
ſorry for it, becauſe, as to eyil, he well knew the Right 
Hon. Gentleman wiſhed not that, for his nature was not 
evil. But what he regretted was, that the Right Hon Gen- 
tleman could do no good, which he would prove in the 
beſt manner, for he would prove it from the words of the 
Right Hon. Gentleman himſelf, But here, he ſaid, he 
would ſhortly look back to the time when the influence of 
that gentleman's popularity, both within thoſe walls and 
without, was at its height the time when Mr. Pelham came 
firſt as a Miniſter to this country. He ſaid, the Right Hon. 
Gentleman's aſcendancy ſhone then as the polar ſtar in the 
hemiſphere of the political world, by which the public ſteer- 
ed its opinion, obſerving it fixed to principles, and that it 
then never declined to the horizon of party; but now, he 
{aid, he could compare its brightneſs only to that of a comet, 
which indeed, in the poet's language, 


« From its horrid hair 
* Shakes peſtilence and death. 


but in reality has no influence on human affairs, and though 
men may gaze at it, it is a ſign of nothing but its own ſin- 
gularity. He ſaid, fo it was with the influence of the Right 
Hon. Gentleman's aſcendancy, which had been gradually 
changing through ſucceſſive parliaments, till it had now ar- 
rived at that point of eccentricity when it could have no 
effect either one way or the other, and he ſhould prove it 
from his own words. He read an extract from the journals 
of the year 1793, when the elective franchiſe was conceded to 
the Roman Catholics, and when an amendment was made to 
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the addreſs of the Houſe by the Right Hon, Gentleman, in 
which, after ſome expreſſions of the greateſt duty and pro- 
priety, the Right Hon. Gentleman moved the Houſe to 
aſſure his Majeſty, that We will not fail to impreſs the 
minds of your Majeſty's Roman Catholic ſubjects with a 
ſenſe of the ſingular and eternal obligations, which they owe 
to the Throne, and to your Majeſty's Royal Perſon and 
Family. Indeed! and now not warm in their loyalty— 
and now not to be expected cordial at this criſis ? Had fo 
' ſmall an interval made fo great an alteration ? Was this ſin- 
gular and eternal obligation ſo ſoon forgot? Or had the Right 
Hon. Gentleman on his part failed to impreſs the fenſe of it 
on the minds of his Majeſty's Roman Catholic ſubjeQs? No, 
for in his well-known addreſs to them afterwards, had he 
not done his beſt to confirm it? But taking all together, it 
was the proof of what he had aſſerted, that the Right Hon. 
Gentleman could do nothing. He ſaid, that when not only 
the ele ive franchiſe had been conceded to them, but ad- 
miſſion to the Bench of Magiſtracy, to the Bar, to the 
Navy, to the Army, and almoſt to all the offices of the 
kingdom more than their requeſt, but it ſeems not enough 
for their ſatisfaction. After this, to hear of cool loyalty in 
the preſent criſis, or, as had been ſaid before, that they were 
even affronted and alienated ; was this the return to the 
Father of his people ? Was this the return from that part of 
his family? He ſaid, the thought was ſo painful, though 
_ improbable, that he would dilmiſs it from his mind with a 
wiſh, in better words than his own, that their common Fa- 
ther might never feel, how ſharper than a ſerpent's tooth 
it is to have a thankleſs child.“ Such thoughts might be 
ſuggeſied by gentlemen on the other ſide, in order to inti- 
midate, but as they were without foundation, they would be 
without effect. He hoped and truſted his Majeſty's Roman 
Catholic ſubjects were warmly loyal, and neither affronted 
nor alienated ; for was not this the ſenſe which muſt be im- 
preſſed on their minds by the addreſs to them of the Right 
Hon. Gentleman, which he had mentioned, and in which 
they were adviſed by no means to poſtpone the conſidera - 
tion of their fortunes till after the war, and in which they 
were inſtructed to rely on it that their Emancipation Bill 
muſt paſs? Mr. Archdall ſaid he would give his own inter- 
pretation to thoſe words, and was ſure they were intended 
to convey the ſame advice, which he had himſelf expreſſed 
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on a former occſion to the Houſe, which was, that the Ro- 
man Catholics ſhould indeed ayail themſelves of the preſent 
emergency of the war, but it . ſhould be by coming forward 
with the moſt EPI declarations of loyalty ; that was the 


proper method of conſidering their fortunes : And as to the 

aſſurance that their bill muſt paſs ;—was not that only exhorting 
them to remain dutiful and quiet till the time when it ſhould 
de accompliſhed? If this is not ſo, and if an argument was 
true which had been adduced on the other ſide, from their 
numbers; if it was true that their force was three millions, 
the population of the empire fifteen, and that of the enemy 
thirty millions; and that in caſe of invaſion, ſuch an acce(- 
ſion to them, and defection from us, would make a differ- 
ence of ſix millions to our diſadvantage ; an argument of 
all others the moſt calculated to intimidate. See at laſt the 
real amount of the reaſoning for what is called Emancipa- 
tion, Give us our Emancipatiou, and we will not thank you; 
refuſe it, and we will rebel! Was it, he aſked, after all 
come to this? No—He denied the implication—it would be 
a a libel on the Catholic body, and the good ſenſe and good 
nature of a Proteſtant parliament would not admit ſuch a 
thought, but would ſhew that, though it might give much, 
as it has already given, to duty and ſubmiſſion, it would 
yield nothing—nothing whatever to threats and intimida- 
tion, SRP 8 RE . | 7 


Fon. D. BRowRNE ſaid, that as far as the ſtatement of 
the Right Hon. Gentleman went to ſupport the reſolution he 
had propoſed, he adopted it; as far as it went to a general 
ſtatement of the ſituation: of the empire, he diſclaimed it; 
as far as it went to ſtate, that this was a queſtion between the 
Engliſh and Iriſh nation, he diſclaimed it. He knew the 
diſpoſition of the Engliſh nation was favourable to the Ca- 
tholic; he conſidered it entirely as a queſtion of internal 
policy, and as ſuch he would debate it. He could not 
think that the zeal of the Catholic in the commen cauſe 
would be lukewarm; if he thought ſo, he would not be, 
as he was proud of being, among their advocates. He could 
not agree to the motion of the Hon. Gentleman for the 
order of the day, becauſe that precluded the fair conſidera» 
tion the queſtion deſerved, much leſs would he ſubſcribe to 
the doctrine, that becauſe this queſtion was not called for 
by the Catholic, that therefore it ought not to — | 
e | orwalſd. 
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forward. Clamorous prayer, in times of public trouble, is 
a conſtructive threat; there were very wiſe principles of 
public policy that made conceſſions to ſuch inexpedient; the 
reſolution comes before you conſtitutionally prepoſed by one 
of your members, on ſuch it ſhould be conſidered on its own 
principle. Perhaps there was ſomething in the times that 
made conſideration of the - queſtion now more timely and 
proper than ſince its firſt agitation in this parhament, The 
common enemy of all religions, of all ſociety, of human 
| Happineſs hag ſpent his force; he was arreſted in his progreſs 
by the protecting hand of Providence. Perſons of all per- 
ſuaſions in this country, muſt look to the wiſdom and libe- 
rality of their own legiflature, for alteration or ceſſion of 
political privilege ; to this ſyſtem the Catholic may. ſafely 
appeal, his cauſe was a good one; nothing but clamour and 
intemperance can arreſt its progreſs. If he is patient, 
loyal, and temperate, truth will prevail, and prejudice 
muſt fall before it. Senſible and informed men agree 
in the general principle that civil diſtinctions were ini- 
mical to that union that was neceſſary for the general har- 
mony and proſperity of a ſtate; but ſuch is the weakneſs of 
human nature, that if you apply a general principle to a 
particular caſe, prejudice clouds the judgment and diſables 
the reaſon. The ſpirit of the reformation and the principle 
of civil hberty effected in England the revolution. England 
had to war in this country with a blinded: prejudice of reli- 
gion and policy. The Iriſh Catholic adhered to King James, 
the Proteſtant to the Revolution; thus religion was made 
the ſtandard of party, and from this connection of principle 
aroſe the penal law againſt the. Catholics. From the reign 
of George II. gradually, the pretenſion of the abdicated King 
was forgot, and long ſince it has been loft in the mild rule of 
the Houſe of Brunſwick. No perſon will deny that reli- 
gious prejudice ſtands alone now, and againſt fuch, from the 
eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity to this day, penal law or reſtric- 
tion has been found ineffectual for any purpoſe, but toſtrengthen 
and confirm them. I rather with the reſolution of the Right 
Hon. Gentleman had gone to all the diſabilities of Catholics 
in Ireland, it could have been debated on a broader princi- 
ple; but as it ſtands, I ſubſcribe to it; it is perfectly conſiſt- 
ent with the connection between England and Ireland; and 
perfectly confiſtent with the aſcendancy of the Proteſtant: 
Nothing marks more ſtrongly the variance of reaſon and pre- 
b e judice 
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judice than it, what you have given to the Catholic, and 
what you have kept from him, Lou ſhould not have allow- 
ed the Catholic to acquire property in Ireland, if you diſ- 

allowed of an equality of civil rights, becauſe equality of 
property and inequality of civil rights; are incompatible, with 
each other. You ſhould not have allowed the Catholic to 
be an elector of your parliament, and deny him the power 
of being elected, becauſe you thereby make a ſeparate in- 
tereſt between the elector and elected; you make an octen- 
nial commemoration, not of your liberality, but of their diſ- 
ability, and thereby make religious factions in your country 
and in your parliament. I have heard it objected to the 
removal of this reſtriction, —if you do, yau will deſtroy the. 
Proteſtant aſcendancy here: The landed property is in the 
proportion of fifty to one in the hands of the Proteſtant ; 19. 
the local knowledge of the gentlemen round me, I appeal for 
the influence this privilege would have on the county re- 
preſentation of Ireland; in Ulſter it would have none; in 
Connaught it would: not influence in.a ſingle inſtance ; the 


gentlemen of Leinſter and Munſter know how far. it would 


affe& thoſe provinces. As the repreſentation ſtands. now, 
you have for counties 64 members, for free cities and cloſe 
boroughs 236: - Would the religion of the Catholic, think 
you, make its way into the repreſentation of the boroughs ? . . 
But, ſay the oppoſers of the principles of this reſolution, if 
you admit the Catholic he will force a reform, as it is called, 
of parliament, that is, he will throw the repreſentation from 
the borough into the county. Without going into the queſ- 
tion of the means by which he could do this, it will be 
eaſy to prove it is not the Catholic intereſt, —the Catholic is 
the monied, not the landed intereſt of Ireland. As the re- 
Preſentation ſtands now, an able or a rich Catholic could 
find his way into parliament; but if you throw the repre- 
| ſentation to the landed intereſt, it is out of his reach, |} 
have heard it urged againſt further liberation to the Catho- 
lics, that he was ill · affected, and therefore undeſerving of it; 
civil reſtrictions are intended as barriers for ſecurity, not as 
puniſhment for offences; if it is confiſtent with Proteſtant. 
ſecurity, it ought to be admitted ;—but I have another an- 
ſwer to give to that charge, it is unfounded. If gentlemen. 
will judge of the Catholics of Ireland from turbulent dema- 
gogues of this town, or from their inflammatory publicati- 
ons, they will judge wiongly of their principle and charac- 
| | | | 3 
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ter; the Catholics cf Ireland have as little connection with 
ſuch, as they have who pretend to ſuſpect them. Among 
the Catholics, as among other-ſeQs, there are good and bad 
men; but their principle, their intereſt, and their religion is 
royal; they ſhewed it in the American war; they will ſhew 
it now againſt the common enemy; they will put down 
their detractors, they will arm their friends with unanſwera- 
ble argument, and they will carry their object. Thus they 
will cloſe their account with the ſtate, to which their ſtrength 
will be a bulwark, and their zeal an effectual protection. 

Dr. DvuxGcenan ſaid, he was led to obtrude his ſenti- 
ments on the Houſe, by kearing ſuch ſentiments thrown out, 
and fo much arrogance diſplayed, as rendered it 1 5 557 
for any man to abſtain from reprobating the conduct which 
was this night witneſſed. This motion had been made on 
the firſt night of the ſeſſion in another ſhape, and then moſt 
deſeryedly reprobated; the ſame arguments had been urged 
which had been heard this night, with ſome amplification 
indeed, but no additional ſtrength. He would not, he faid, 
advert to the motives which might influence the Right 
Hon. Gentleman, he would not aſcribe ill motives to him— 
let his motives reft in his own heart; but he would ſay, that 
this reſolution could not be complied with by the Houſe, 
without producing the greateſt miſchief poſſible. He would 
confine himſelf to the repelling,.as far as he could, the effects 
of theſe deſperate motions. The two motions he would 
conſider at the ſame time; they were in effect the ſame, 
and by them the Houſe was called upon to decide on a 
great political queſtion, which in its nature muſt agitate with - 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt convulſive feeling the whole body 
of the people of Ireland, Proteſtants and Romaniſts, and 
drive them into the moſt frightful and fatal diſſentions, at 
the very moment when they were called upon by the Crown 
to arm in the common cauſe, of repelling a foreign invaſion 
of the moſt cruel and implacable eneraies, and the dark 
confpiracies of ſanguinary traitors at home. It would ſeem 
as if the demon of diſcord had ſuggeſted them; they were. 
calculated to arm us for mutual deſtruction, like the bloody 
crop which fprang from the dragon's teeth, at the inſtant 
when we were exhorted by cur governors to lace on our 
helmets, unſheath aur ſwords, and charge the common ene- 
my—an enemy ready to affauit us, and involve the whole 
„ country 
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country in general laughter. The probable effect of theſs 
Portentous and deteſtable motions would be, inſtead of form- 


lng vs into an impregnable phalanx ſor mutual preſervation, 
F: to divide us into furious hoſtile bands for mutual carnage and 


_deſtruQion, and to (ave the French the trouble of cutting 
our throats, and make us our own executicners. Every 


: member of the Houfe knew that this meaſure. had been al- 


ready, and in the very laſt year, during the rage and tem- 
peſt of the ſurious war in which we were engaged, rejected 
by an immenſe majority of that Houſe, after one of the 
longeſt debates ever recorded-in the journals of parliament; 

and every member of the Houſe, and particularly the Right 
Hon. Mover, knew that it w ould now be reprobated by the 
' fame deciſive majority ; it could therefore be only conſidered 
as a meaſure of envenomed and implacable di ſcord and di- 
viſ jon, at a moment when we are about to engage the maſt 


"cruel and barbarous enemy whoſe accurſed exploits ever dif- 
graced the annals of hiſtory fo that the motion was made 
without an hope of ſucceſs, but with a certainty of alien- 
ating and inflaming the country at ſuch, a moment. The 
'motion in its effeQs would prove a more powerful auxiliary 
to the French murderers and aſſaſſins, than the treachery of 
the Dutch and Pruſſians, or the timidity and folly of the 
negotiating Spaniards, who have been tranferred and ſold for 


money to the French regicides by a wretched upſtart, who 
Has torn. the ſceptre of that devoted kingdom from the 
Hands of his deluded maſter by cunning and intrigue. The 
Doctor then ſaid he would firſt conſider the arguments by 
which this motion was ſupported, before he entered into the 
queſtion itſelf, He did not wiſh to get rid pf it by any 


previous queſtion, but to meet it fairly on the merits, with 
rejection and reprobation; for he would ſay, notwithſtand- 


ing the clamour faiſed by its ſupporters, that it never could 
he (and, as far as in him lay, he was determined it never 
ſhould be) conceded by parliament, conſiſtently with reaſon 


1 and good ſenſe. The principal argument on which theſe 


flagitious motions were ſupported, (for flagitious they would 


be in their effeQs) was the grand one of TERROR |! It had 


been ſpecifically ſtated by the mover, that the Romaniſts of 


Ireland amount to three millions; that. the whole population 


of Gieat- Britain amounted to fifteen millions; and he ſtated, 


that if theſe motious were not complied Fr then theſe 


three millions of Romaniſls would riſe 1 in rebellion againſt. 
his 
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bis Mejeſiy, and. join the Gallic mardeters and robbers . 


an invaſion. His words. had been nearly. theſe It will 


require three millions of the population of Britain to oppo! 
theſe three millions of Iriſh Romaniſts, which will be a 
deduction from the national force of ſix millions, and the 


remainder will be too few to oppoſe the French.“ What 


elſe was the obvious meaning of theſe his words? If theſe 
three millions were only to remain neuter, there would be 


only a deduction of that number from the aggregate maſs ok 


reſiſtants to the French, even upon his own computation. 
In anſwer to this argument of terror, which was not urged 
by the Right Hon. Mover alone, but echoed by his friends, 
the Doddot ſaid he would fiiſt deny that the Romaniſts of 
this nation amounted to three millions; and ſecondly, that 


(unleſs they were to be ſuppoſed all maniacks) they would 


join with the French aſſaſſins, although this motion ſhould 
be rejected as the former one had been ; and therefore his 
ſtatement, that fix millions would be deduAe) from the 
aggregate force of the « mpire, was fallacious and untrue. 
That the Romaniſts amounted to three millions, was an 
aſſertion borrowed, not from the molt reſpectable ſource, 
from the Aſſembly of laſt year of Francis-ſtreet Chapel, to 


whom the Right Hon. Mover had made a very curious | 
addrefs at the time. This aſſertion had been copied into 


parliament, and bellowed on every occaſion into our ears, 
though, as he ſhould ſhew, without any foundation for. it in 
fact. In 1672, that moſt able calculator, Sir William Petty, 


who had made the ſurvey of all Ireland, calculated the pro; 


portion of Proteſtants and Romaniſts as three to eight... The 


ratio 1n favour of Proteſt ints increaſed much from that time = 
to the Rev olution, a period, during which the Romaniſts were 


much reduced in numbers by the ſword, by famine, peſtilence 
and emigration. Dr. Swift, in his 20 Drapier's letter, pub- 


iſhed in the year 1724, ſtates thus: « By the largeſt com- 7 


putation, the ſouls in this kingdom are computed at one. 


million and 4 half.“ And by an accurate cenſus, taken by 


order af government in the year 1732, when the numbers of 
families in each province were particularly connted, tt PEW 
appeared that the ſum total of all the inhabitants was muc 


under two millions, and the ratio of, Proteſtants and Roman- 2 


iſts as one to two and an half, or two to five; and he thought, 
it utterly incredible that the Romaniſts ſhould have trebſed 
their population in the ſpace of ſixty years, under the effects 
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of the Popery laws, of migration to America, and the many 
Furious and deſtru dive wars which the empire had ſince been 
engaged in; it was on tlie contrary, rather fo be believed, 
that the ratio in favour of Proteſtants had increaſed ſince 
that period; and this alone would be ſufficient te prove that 
the calculation of the number of the ſouls in this kingdom, 
_ called by the late Mr. Buthe from the hearth-money tax, 
mult have been proceeded upou under great error and mif- 
take. But the Right Hon. Mover and tis friends were not 
agreed in their calculations: One of the heroes of Francis- 
Atreet chapel had ſtated that the Romaniſts amounted to three 
millions; another, following him in the fury of calculation, 
ſtated them at four millions, adding a million to their ſtrength 
at a word, like Falſtaff's men in buckram ; and theſe three 
millions and four millions of Bactram- men, were the foun- 
dation on Which the Right Hon. Gentleman built his argu- 
ment of terror! The ſecond part of this argument, that the 
| whole of the Iriſh Romaniſts would rife and afhit the French 
murderers and afſaſſins if this motion were rejected, was 
| oy falſe: What could induce them ſo to do? The Ro- 
Maniſts of this kingdom, as the laws ſtand at preſent, enjoy 
More real and political liberty, and better fecurity for their 
fives and properties, than the moſt favourcd ſubjects of an 
frate ip all Europe, or, he might add, on the face of the 
globe. Where was the compariſon between their fituation, * 
and that of tte ſibjeas of France, Spain, Portugal, Ger- 
many, Holland, Venice, Italy, Sweden, Denmark, Genoa, 
Rufha, & c. & c.? They were governed by a repreſentation 
chofen by themſelves ; they enjoyed the trial of their life 
and property by a conſtitutional jury; not ſuch a jury as in 
Fronce, where one ſet of murderers conſtituting a jury, has 
tried without power of challenge, thouſands of perfons ; 
And having ſerved their employers to the utmoſt, have been 
themſelves delivered over ta execution by their ſucceſſors. 
The Iriſh Romaniſts enjoy the Habeas Corpus law as much 
as any other fubjeQs ; they have a ſhare in the magiſiracy ; 
they are grand jurors; they may acquire and diſpoſe of pro- 
party as fully and freely as Proteſtants; they have abſolute 
Yeed6m in point of religion z they have the law and the 
army open to them, 171 are on a perfect equality with the 
other ſubje s of his Majeſty, ſave that they are ineligible 
to ſeats as Commoners in parliament, and incapacitated 
from enjoying about twenty .of the great offices of ſtate ; 
| ; | | yet 
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yet theſe people are told they are in a flate of flavery, and 
the word Emancipation is fraudulently made uſe of to convey 
the idea that they are all flaves, becauſe they do not fat in. 
parliament ;. ſo that the whole community of Ireland, but 
three hundred perſons, are flaves | Under ſuch circumſtan< 
ces, were we to ſuppoſe, that the maſs of Irifh Romaniſts 
would on an invaſion join the French. robbers and murderers, 
and give up their lives, children, wives and properties to 
Gallic tyranny, to requiſition, robbery and murder? It would 
be ſuppoſing them maniacs, and if it could be true, the 
would merit not only reſtraint but extirpation ; and all this 
| becauſe they are excluded from parliament ! But this was 
not the ſentiment of thoſe people: The parochial agitators, 
noiſy as they were, did not ſpeak the ſentiments of the bulk 
of the Romaniſts—So much for the firſt great argument of 
terror; the ſecond was, he ſaid, founded on the terrible pow- 
er and extenſive conqueſts of the French, and the preva- 
lence and ſucceſsful propagation of their abominable prin- 
ciples throughout Europe ; and finally, that the degraded 
ſtate of the Britiſh finances is ſuch, ' that. the French canner 
be reſiſted without the joint aſſiſtance of all the members of 
the ſtate, Romaniſts as well as Proteſtants; and that the 
aſſiſtance of the Romaniſts can only be procured by agreeing 
to this motion.— He had, he ſaid, ſufficiently ſhewn that the 
body of the Romaniſts, in an invaſion muſt, if they regard 
they regard the preſervation of their lives and properties, 
unite with their fellow- ſubjects in repelling the French. 
The Right Hon. mover and his friends, had laboured to 
prove the irreſiſtible power of the French, by drawing the 
moſt alarming picture of their victories and conqueſts, and 
had in the courſe of their ſpeeches laid all the diſaſters of 
the war, its commencement and continuance, on the Britiſh 
miniſter. Their ſpeeches indeed in this particular, were 
mere retailings of Mr, Charles Fox's oration in the Britrſh 
| Houſe of Commons; and their detail of the reduced ſtate 
of the finances, was purloined from the libel of Mr. Thomas 
Paine, (a member of the French Convention, and a ſtay- 
maker by trade) on the Britiſh nation. From the dectara- 
tions of M. Chauvelin, „that the French were not bound 
by treaties.;”” from the evidence of Dumourier, who, in his 
Memoirs ſtates, that he was negociating with Lord Auchlanz! 
at the Hague, at the moment that the French declared war 
againſt England; from Briſſot's account of himſelf ; from 
his declaration that war with England had been determined 
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1 1. 
on nine months before ; from his affertion that the miniſter 
of marine had been ordered to prepare a number of ſhips 


to defend herſelf. Holland was attacked, as Bie tells 


of the line for the purpoſe; and from the chief article of 
accuſation, by which Briſſot loſt his life; the declaration of 
War againſt England; he proved that France had determin- 
ed on war with us, and that to her alone was its commence- 
ment to be attributed.. England was attacked, and obliged 


us, by ſurprize, and without aggreſſion; and the loſs of Hol- 


land was to be attributed, not to the Britiſh miniſter, but to 


the treachery of perſons calling themſelves Dutch Patriots,“ 


who, like ſome other patriots, thought no country could 


be free, and were determined it ſhould not be quiet, if they 


did not domineer over it. The treaty between France and 
Spain was effected, not by the conduct of the Britith mi- 


niſtry, but by the treachery of the upſtart miniſter of Spain, 


and their dread of the power of Great- Britain. Italy had 


not been conquered, though tliis afſertion was ſo poſitively 
made. Lombardy . had been over-run, and the French had 


ſeized on the Port of Leghorn, belonging to their ally the 
Duke of Tuſcany ; but with the formidable head now raiſed 
by the King of Naples, they were very unlikely to retain 
the plunder. That republican principles had not increaſed _ 
in their extent, but were rather loſing ground, nobody Who 


looked at the conduct of the German peaſantry could deny. 


What had England loſt? Nothing. On the contrary, her 


fleets were triumphant over the ocean. Was ſhe in the 


ſituation in which ſhe had been in 1688, 1745, and during 


1745 


the American war? Didahe not poſſeſs the Eaft-Indies an- 


controuled, and all the Weſt- Indies, except Guadaloupe and 
the leaſt valuable part of St. Domingo? And even thoſe poſ- 
ſeſſions were only held by France, until General Abercromble 
arrived from Europe to retake them—whiM the French did 
not dare to ſhew a veſſel upon the ſea, ſave now and then 


a miſerable privateer, which was generally taken as foon as 


it left the port; yet this was the ſituation whiclr made it 


neceſſary to ſurrender the conſtitution into the hands of the 


Romaniſts! Nor was England, as had been ſaid, excluded 
from every port in Europe; all the northern powers were 
open; France indeed was not, nor was Leghorn, but every 
other port in Europe was open. The commerce of Eng- 
land was in a high degree flouriſhing ; the Auſtrian armies, 
invigorated by Britiſh money, were ready to pour into 


France, aſſiſted by the power of the Ruſhans ; the enemy 


in 
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in the moſt -unheard-of diſtreſs their armies beaten their 


s 


reſources exhauſted, and there was every proſpect. of their 


ſpeedily withdrawing from Italy. Was this like the pie- 


ture of the Right Hon. gentleman ? The third argument of - 


terror, wasjthe great wealth and power of the Romaniſis,; 
how did this operate? Of the landed property they were 
conſeſſedly not poſſeſſed of the fiftieth part their monied 


intereſt was equally contemptible, and this was evident from 


a well-known fact: When a National Bank was formed in 
this country, 600,000l. were to be ſubſcribed, and the ſpe- 


culation was known to. be an advantageous. one; yet the 


whole body of Romaniſts produced amongſt them but 
60,0001. of that ſum. If any number of Komaniſts were 
admiſſible into the Houſe of Commons, they cannot come 
through the counties, from a want of landed property —the 
Proteſtant corporations erected for their excluſion would not 
ele& them; what then muſt be the conſequence ? every one 
of the Romaniſts muſt of courſe become a_ reformer—he 
muſt join in the clamour againſt borough repreſentation, and 
they would form a moſt dangerous phalanx at the beck of 
every political projector. Their numbers increaſing every 


day in the legiſlature, new projects and ne demands would 


ariſe every day, and complaining of every obſtacle to their 


deſigns as an oppreſſion, they would at length ſeek a ſepa- 


ration from England, and the formation of a, republic; a 


civil war would be the conſequence ; the power of Great- 


Britain would, as it had done before, oblige them to bend, 
but the country would be deſolated, and Proteſtants and Ro- 


maniſts both undone. When France rode triumphant on the 
| ſeas, the Britiſh fleet defeated, 10,000 French in arms, and, 


the whole maſs of the Romaniſts in rebellion, the Proteſt- 


ants, ſeconded by England, overcame them in two, cam-. 
paigns; and was it to be ſuppoſed that with increaſed 
ſtrength and reſources—the fleets of Engiand every where 


triumphant the armies of the enemy deſtroyed, the Pro- 
teſtants of Ireland would ſtand tamely to be flaughtered, 


inſtead of repelling both foreign and domeſtic enemies? 80 
little did the argument of intimidation weigh—ſo little was 


he to be frighted with bugbears, that he thought we were 


at leaſt in a two-fold degree better able to defend ourſelves, 


and, he truſted, equally willing with our forefathers.—Sup- 
poſe a French army landed, was there a man in the coun- 


try, who could poiſe a muſket, or draw a ſword, who would 


not march againſt the common enemy ? He truſted the Right 
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Hon. mover would find it to be the caſe, if the neceſſity 
ſhould come ; but if the Romaniſts did not chuſe to defend 
the country, they were: not afked to do fo againſt their 
wills--no requiſition was made to urge them, as the 1. 
inhabitants of Ireland were ſufficient for the purpoſe ; and 
if they do not chuſe to acknowledge that name, no man 
will atte npt to force them. What did their agitators in this 
eity ?—for in this city they are to a man Republicans and 
Democrats—The Stuart race is extinct, and with it their 
attachment to monarchy—their hatred to England and the 
principles of the revolution only remain. They ſent the 
children of one of the Popiſh Schools (eſtabliſhed in direct 
oppoſition to the Charter Schools) round the city with a ſe- 
ditious hand bill, to counteraCt the oye) reſolutions of the 
Lord Mayor and Church Wardens. in ſome pariſhes mobs 
of them affembled, and paſſed the moſt defperate reſolutions. 

Mr. Edward Byrne obtruded himſelf into the pariſſi meeting 
of St. Thomas, of which he is no pariſhioner, in order to, 
oppoſe the loyal affociation. Another of them, Mr. Fohn 
Keogh, obtruded himſelf into St. Peter's for the ſame purpoſe, 
with a mob at his heels. Two or three other fellows in the 
Liberty did the ſame thing; amongſt others, Oliver Bond, 

who ſerved his apprenticeſhip to Patriotiſm, for fix months 
in Newgate, And what were their reſolutions? * That. 
they would not aſſociate to defend the country, but that 
they would provide themſelves in their houſes and rooms 
with arms and accoutrements.“ This, indeed, 1s a part of 
the buſineſs into which government ſhould moſt ſtrictly 
inquire, and prevent by a ſtrict execution of the act for 
regiſtering arms.—T have not, ſaid the Doctor, conſidered 
it ſufficienrly, or prepared to ſay how much this differs from 
HIGH TREASon—declaring that they will not take up arms 
in ſupport of government, and plainly implying that they 
will take arms againſt it; but I think this conduct of theirs 
requires ſome effort of this Hoyſe to counteract it. The 
fourth argument was, he faid, alſo borrowed from Francis- 
ſtreet Chapel : It was, that * England wants your money 
and your men—and will you deny relief to the people of Ire- 
land?” — The people of Ireland! What, does the Right Han, 
gentleman mean, that the Romaniſts are Fe 0k the 
people ? Does he pretend 'that the Proteſtants are no part 
of the people? He, indeed, ſeems to think fo ; but we, the 

Proteſtant people of Ireland not indeed the moſt numerous, 

but by far the richeſt and moſt powerful part of che 9 
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do moſt heartily execrate his politics, and deprecate the ſue- 
ceſs of his motions. Do nor Proteſtants ſerve in our fleets 
and armies, with at leaſt as much zeal and valour as Ro- 
maniſts? Do they not as chearfully contribute as Romaniſts 
to the exigencies of the ſtate, and yet- does the Right Hon. 
gentleman exclude us from being 'any ' part of the nation ? 
That Right Hon. gentleman was elected into this Houſe by 
Proteſtants alone; he was elected profeſfſing with the reſt 
of his party the moſt profound ſubmiſſion to the will of his 
conſtituents; and yet, no ſooner was he elected than he 
forgot that his conſtituents, or that any Proteſtants, were 
part of the nation; he rejected not only with arrogance but 
with inſult the inſtructions of his Proteſtant conſtituents, in 
a point concerning their deareſt rights; he is in deſpair of 
ever conclliating their ſupport after this conduct, and he finds 
it now neceffary to rely entirely on the Romanifts. For 
my part, as one of his Proteſtant conſtituents, I do moſt 
ſeriouſly and ſolemnly proteſt againſt his conduct, politics 
and principles, and with other Proteſtants diſclaim ind ab- 
jure them with the utmoſt abhorrence. The argument re- 
ſpecting Corſica remains now to be conſidered ; a ſhort an- 
ſwer will ſufice : To ſecure a port in the Mediterranean, 
the King of England has accepted. a divided empire—the 
temporal ſovereignty of Corſica, The Clergy retain the 
_ eccleſiaſtical power, but this was in conſequence of a ſolemn 
compact on both ſides, for mutual convenience; and though 
the legiſlature of Corſica be Romiſh, yet as all the people 
are Romaniſts, it is not likely to produce any ill effect. 
Having conſidered the arguments for the motion, I will 
now proceed to give my reaſons againſt it. The Romaniſts 
formally deny the ſupremacy of the ſtate in eccleſiaſtical mat- 
ters; they aſſert that it reſts in the Pope, or in general 
councils, which do not now, and never will meet. The 
danger of this doctrine is great in all ſtates, but particularly 
ſo in a Proteſtant one, where the Prince cannot enter into 
a confederacy with the Pope in religious matters, or with 
the Romiſh Clergy of his realm, Mr. Edmund Burke, the 
modern apoſtle of Popery, ſaw the force of this objeQtion 
very clearly, and endeavotired to turn it into ridicule, in his 
pamphlet entitled «© A Letter to Sir Hercules Langriſhe,”? 
by repreſenting in ludicrous terms the impotence of the Pope 
as a temporal Prince; and the jokes of this arch wag have 
been retailed upon this Houſe, with great affectation of plea- 
:antry by the Right Hon. mover, although it does not ſignify 
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one ſtraw as to the pernicious effects of ſuch a doctrine, 


whether the Pope were a temporal Prince or a cobler; nei- 


ther does it ſignify one ſtraw whether the Romaniſts hold, 


that this ſupremacy is lodged in the Pope or in their own 


Clergy, ſo long as they deny it to the ſtate; the effect of 


this doctrine does not reſt with the Pope or Clergy, but 


with the maſs of the people who believe it. The ſting of 
this error is this: It teaches the ſubject to believe that the 


government is not ſupreme, but that this power is lodged 


in a foreigner ; if in the Pope, or if in their Clergy at 


home, it conſtitutes that monſtrous ſoleciſm in politics, im 
perium in imperio, and teaches the ſubject to diſobey the ſtate 
in matters eccleſiaſtical, and conſequently. in matters tem- 
poral ; for an infinite ſhare of temporal power is annexed 


to eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy, and cannot by any ingenuity be 
ſeparated from it, and what is ſtill worſe, it makes this diſ- 
obedience a matter of conſcience thus cloſely allying ſuper- 
ſtition to treaſon, and ſanctifying rebellion, Will you make 
legiſlators of thoſe who are taught by their religion not 
only to renounce and diſobey, but to vilify and traduce the 
ſupremacy of the legiſlature, It is impoſſible to ſeparate eccle- 


ſiaſtical ſupremacy from temporal power; the juriſdiction 
over marriages, which, as the Romaniſts hold it to be a 
ſacrament, is merely eccleſiaſtical, would throw into their 
hands the whole juriſdiction of the ſucceſſion to property 
of adminiftrations—of Jegitimacy—and almoſt every poſſible 
combination of circumſtance under which ſucceſſion might 
be claimed; and this is an argument not originating lately, 
even in Popiſh times this claim diſtracted the reigns of 
Henry the Second, of John, and others of the Britiſh Mo- 
narchs, and ſhook the kingdom to the baſe ; this doctrine 
originated in the rebellions of Tyrone and Sir Phelim O'Neill, 
and had a powerful ſhare in the revolution war. It is the 
practice of the Right Hon. gentleman and his friends, to 
brand all thoſe who oppoſe his wild projects, as prejudiced 
fools ; and that gentleman has undertaken to be very comical 
on the ſubject of tranſubſtantiation—his jokes on this point 
are ſtolen from the arch wag, Mr. Burke, with a little ad- 


dition from the writings of Voltaire, and his copyiſt Gibbon, 
from Price, Prieſtley, Paine and Kippis; but droll as they 


are, they have no effect upon mie—for if the Romaniſts 
were to admit tae ſupremacy of the ſtate, they might enjoy 
their opinions on this ſubject with my hearty conſent. — 


Lord Ch eſter field, whom perhaps the gentlemen will not call 


a prejudiced 
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2 prejudiced fool, expreſſes himſelf on this ſubject in ſuch a 
way, as proves that the argument of terror had little weight 
with him. In his Speech from the Throne in 1745, he 
ſays, : | 4 | 2 vg eas 
% However, I leave to your conſideration whether nothing 


. 


farther can be done, either by new laws, or by the more effec- 
tual execution of thoſe in being, to ſecure this nation againſt 


the great number of Papiſts, whoſe ſpeculative errors would 


only deſerve pity, did not their pernicious influence on civil 
ſociety require and authorize reſtraint.” rey 

This influence, which Lord Cheſterfield—the polite, ele- 
gant Lord Cheſterfield, calls pernicious, is that of the foreign 
ſupremacy.— The practice of all wiſe ſtates has been to con- 
ne temporal and eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy. The Emperors 
of Rome were always the Chief Prieſts—the Pontifices Max- 
imi; the Czar Peter of Ruſſia found it neceſſary to declare 
himſelf Patriarch of the Ruſſian empire, and the great king-' 
dom of England found it neceſſary to inveſt the Monarct®* 
with eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy. FR EDI | 

The Doctor then reviewed the conduct of the Iriſh 
Romaniſts from the 2d of Elizabeth, when they were 
firſt excluded from corporations and the offices of ſtate : 
—He contended that their admiſſion into Parliament from 
that period had been the cauſe of all the rebellions, of 
that flagitious one of 1641, and of the Revolution war ; 
after which, ſo convinced was the legiſlature of the im- 
propriety of admitting them, that the oath of ſupremacy 


was impoſed for their excluſion. But we are all, ſaid 
the Doctor, prejudiced fools, becauſe we differ from the 


Right Hon. Gentleman and his party—if fo, then, Bur- 
leigh, Walfingham, Hampden, Southampton, the glorious 
and excellent Duke of Ormond, their great favourite Lord 
Ruſſel, Lord Somers, Lord Hardwicke, Lord Camden—-were: 


all prejudiced fools ! This puts me in mind of Lord Peter, 


who having ſet a brown loaf before his brothers Martin and 
Jack, invited them to ſhare that fine ſhoulder of mutton ; on 
their heſitation, Lord Peter addreſſed them thus: Look 
ye, gentlemen, TI will convince you by one ſhort argument 
that this is a ſhoulder of mutton—for if you do not believe 
that it is as good a ſhoulder of mutton. as ever came out: 
of Leadenhall- market, G— Almighty damn you and yours 
to all eternity ;** he might have added, for prejudiced 
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Mr. WILLIAM SmiTH ſaid he felt bimſelf from indiſ- 
poſition, peculiarly ill qualified for offering any obſervation 
to the Houſe ſufficiently important to Juſtify him in treſ- 
paſſing upon their time; but yet he could not perſuade him- 
ſelf to give a ſilent vote upon a queſtion of ſuch moment as 
was then before them; the more eſpecially, becauſe he 


thought that at the preſent period, when the principles of 


regular authority were ſhaken to their foundations, and _- 
ſequently when government was entuled ta general ſupp 

every loyal man was called on to avoid unneceſſary ok | 
tion, and when forced to differ from the government, 
ſhould try to aſſign ſubſtantial reaſons for the difference. On 
the queſtion of this night he ſaid he could collect, that it 
would be his lot to differ from the ſentiments of adminiſtra- 
tion, between whoſe opinion and that of the majority of 
the Houfe, there was frequently found to be a ſurprizing 
coincidence. In favour of that unanimity, for which he 
admitted the criſis called, he had on the firſt night of the 
preſent ſeſſion voted againſt an amendment to the addreſs, 
though in the truth of the propoſition, contained in that 


= amendment, he felt himfelf obliged completely to acquieſce. 


He had in like manner, on the ſecond night, concurred in 
the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus act, notwithſtanding the 
ſpeed with which that ſtrong meaſure was hurried n 
(the bill introduced, if not ſecretly, yet without notice and 
unawares, at a late hour of the night, and read a ſecond 
time in a quarter of an hour after it had been read a firſt - 
time.) He would not fay that the meaſure was not called 
for, or that the emergency which demanded it, might not 
alſo require its being rapidly adopted; but yet he doubted. 
whether his wiſh to ſupport government at the preſent criſis, 
had not led him to join in a more precipitate ſurrender of 


the ſubject's liberty, than a popular repreſentative could juſ- 
tify. Be this as it might, he felt himſelf called upon by 


his opinion upon the queſtion, as well as by regard to con- 
ftiftency in his conduct, to ſupport the reſolution now ſubs 
mitted to the Houſe. In May, 1795, he had ſupported the 
Catholic bill. Should he have done fo, if he conceived 
their poſſeſſing ſeats in parliament to be incompatible with 
the ſecurity of the Crown, or unfavourable to the connec- 
tion between this kingdom and Great-Britain ? No man who 


Was acquainted with his political ſentiments, would ſuſpect 


him of Lupparting. meaſures which he conceived to have ſuch 
a tendency 


E 
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a tendency; how then could he now. refuſe his aſſent to a 


reſolution which went no farther than to declare, that there 

was no ſuch incompatibility ?—An Hon. Friend of his, it was 
true, had ſuggeſted a mode, by which a friend to Catholic 
privilege might, without ſurrendering his opinions, vote 
againſt adopting the preſent reſolution. That Hon. Friend 
had moved the order of the day ; this, he admitted, was the 
moſt, nay the only, correct mode of getting rid of the 
queſtion, Such a motion did not negative the truth of the 
reſolution, but only objeQed to its introduction as ill- timed; 
yet with every reſpect for the judgment of that Hon. Friend, 
he could not feel juſtified to himſelf, in even eſcaping from a 
motion like the preſent; he muſt meet it boldly, and with 


his aſſent to the truth of that which it aſſerted. The courſe 


and turn of the debate ſtrongly confirmed him in this deter- 
mination; for who (he would aſk) voted now for the order 
of the day? The known and tried enemies of Catholic pri- 
vilege—thoſe who, when the queſtion came forward ſolemnly 
and directly, encountered it with zealous and determined 
oppoſition. It was plain then that their objection was eſſen- 
tially to the meaſure itſelf, and not merely to the time, or 
the mode of its introduction; and that in voting for the 
previous queſtion, the majority of them gave à virtual, 
though evaſive negative to the matter and ſubſtance of the 
reſolution; indeed they had candour enough not to diſguiſe 
this. Many of them regretted loudly, that incomplete dif. 
play of hoſtility to Catholic privilege, to which in voting 
for the previous queſtion they were reſtrained, They fain 
would have the meaſure come direAly forward, in order to 


prove that their intolerance was inflexible and perſevering. 


And what were their arguments againſt conceſſion to the 
Catholics.? They maintained that this was a conteſt, not 
for liberty, but power; but he would tell them that the 


| ſecond part of the propoſition did not, as they ſeemed to 


think, negative the firſt; that, on the contrary, the Catho- 
lics in demanding privilege, might be in fact but claimin 

freedom. He would tell them that, without political power, 
civil liberty was little better than a name—it was unprotect- 


ed and precarious, held at the caprice of thoſe who were in 


poſſeſſion of that power, which is of force to-cruſh and de- 
firoy it in a moment. He would tell them that political 
power was the intrenchment, which guarded and rendered 


permanent 


meme 0; peer 


benefits to. 


queſtion is rather how he would, than how he ought to ad; 
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permanent our civil rights the foundation on which the edi- 


fice of our liberties muſt ſtand. h 
He had formerly ſupported the claims of the Catholics, | 
upon the footing of their juſtice, This abſtract ground of 


argument was durable in its nature, and would now there- 


fore ſtand him in the ſame ſtead it had ever done. He had 
alſo ſupported them upon the ſcore, of its being expedient 
to liſten favourably to thoſe claims, conſidering the mo- 
mentous emergency of the times; and he was ſorry to ſay, 
that this latter ground of argument had been lamemably in- 
creaſed in ſtrength, in the interval between the diſcuſſion of 
the Catholic bill, and the preſent period. The growth of 


| antipathy and Women, and the need of general cordiality 


and union, had both augmented in that diſaſtrous interval, 
and perhaps in the ſame proportion; inſomuch that no man 
would in point of awfulneſs, compare tl the preſent criſis with 
that of May 1795. 

An attachment to the conſtitution under which we lived, 
ſeemed to him, he ſaid (however excellent that conſtitution | 
might be) to reſult moſt naturally trom our participation in 
the benefits which it conferred, and to be in the preciſe 
degree of that participation. If, for inſtance, we wiſhed to 
animate the zeal and patriotiſm of a Proteſtant, ſhould we 
not recount to him the noble privileges which he held under 
that conſtitution, which we were calling on him to defend ? 


Should we not remind him, that with the blood of his an- 
ceſtors theſe benefits had been acquired, and that with his 


beſt blood they deſerved to be maintained? But this enume- 
ration, while ccnfined to privilege enjoyed excluſively by 
the Proteſtant, could ſcarcely be expected to excite the 
ardour of a Catholic, to whom it would only ſuggeſt his 
incomplete tangy gore in the conſtitution. By diſplaying. 
im, of which we denied him the enjoyment, 
though we might. not abate his loyalty, we would not add to 
his enthuſiaſm; in ſpite of the invidious enumeration, he 
might do his duty ; ; but where is the man that would fight 
as deſperately to defend a conſtitution, which was the pro- 
perty of others, as he would to preſerve a conſtitution which. 
was his own ? 
Doubtleſs the Roman Catholic, inſtead of contraſting his 
ſituation with that of Proteſtants, ought to dwell on the 
many benefits which our conſtitution gives himſelf; but the 


id | 
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and the nature of craving and aſpiring man, is to forget the 
valuable poſſeſſion which he has, in his longings for the angle 
that is denied him. | 
He had no doubt, however, that the Catholics would act 
loyally ; he only preſumed to doubt, whether the criſis did 
not demand that we ſhould enliſt their enthuſiaſm in our de- 
fence, and whether, towards atchieving this, we muſt not 
offer as bounty—a full ſhare in the conſtitution ? kB 
Government thought otherwiſe; they went farther in their 
good opinion of the Catholics, they were loud in their aſſer- 
tions of the loyalty of that body, and treated as groſs ca- 
lumnies, not only any doubt of their being loyal, but of 
their being even zealous and ardent in the extreme. Was 
it not ungracious to deny all further benefit to men, of whoſe 
_ eager loyalty they were thus laviſh in the praiſe? Or were 
they apprehenſive that they might abate this zeal, by makin 
Catholics participate more largely in the conſtitution ? But 
the Catholics were to feed their enthuſiaſm with their hopes 
hopes which they were to found on our good opinion. 
And could they reaſonably hope, that the conceſſions which 
in the hour of danger we refuſed them, while we ſtood in 
need of their hearty co-operation towards our own ſafety, 
we ſhould grant when the peril had ceaſed to preſs, when 
we had leſs need of their cordiality, and leſs to fear from 
their diſaffection? Or could they reaſonably confide much 
in the good opinion of men, from whom even common 
danger could not extort conceſſion in their favour, and who 
rejected their petitions whilſt they commended thetr loyalty, 
and choſe to put this applauded loyalty yet farther to the teſt ? 
Oppoſite grounds of argument had been taken by gentlemen 
on the other ſide; ſome maintained that much, and others that 
little, remained unconceded to the Catholics, and each, on 
this different ground, reſiſted farther conceſſion. He would 
take it either way; if much remained, then by conceding 
this important reſidue, we acquired a fund of that enthuſiaſm 
for which the period called; if little, then where was the 
prudence, in ſuch a criſis as the preſent, of canvaſſing for 
diſaffetion—by diſputing about that little? | 


Mr. G. Oorx ſaid, no change of circumſtances could 
ever occur, which would induce him to change thoſe opi- 
nions on this ſubje&t which he had ſo often declared, and 
which he ſhould carry with him to the grave. —While the 
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conſtitution of Great-Britain and Ireland continued the ſame, 

the Catholics could not be admitted to the privileges they 

now ſought; and if a relaxation took place in our country, 

and not in the other, a ſeparation of the two countries muſt 
take place. He voted for the order of the day. 


Mr. Cuxx AN began by declaring, that he had no words 
to expreſs the indignation he felt at the deſpicable attempt to 
- {kulk from the diſcuſſion of ſo important and fo neceſſary a 
queſtion, by the affectation of an appeal to our ſecrecy and 
our diſcretion ; the ludicrous, the ridiculous ſecrecy of a 
public aſſembly ; the nonſenſe of pretending to conceal from 
the world what they know as well, or better, than our- 
ſelves; the rare diſcretion of an Iriſh Parliament hidin 
from the Executive Directory of the French Republic the 
operations of their own armies ; concealing from them their 
victories in Italy, or their humiliation of Great-Britain ; 
concealing from them the various coquetry of her negocia- 
tions, and her now avowed ſolicitations of a peace, As ri- 
diculous and as empty was the ſenſeleſs parade of affecting 
to keep our own deliberations a ſecret. Rely upon it, Sir, 
ſaid he, if our enemies condeſcend to feel any curioſity as to 
our diſcuſſion, you might as well propoſe to conceal from 
them the courſe of the Danube, or the courſe of the 
Rhine, as the courſe of a- debate in this aſſembly, as wind- 
inz, perhaps, and perhaps as muddy as either. But the folly 
of the preſent advocates for filence and for ſecrecy went 
ſtill farther, —it propoſed to keep all theſe matters a profound 
ſecret from ourſelves ; it went the extravagant length of 
ſaying, that if we were beaten we were not to deliberate 
upon the means of repairing our diſaſters, becauſe that would 
be to own that we were beaten ; that if the enemy was at 
our gates it would not be prudent to acknowledge ſo terrify- 
ing a fact, even in conſidering the means of repelling him; 
that if our people were diſaffected, we ought to be peculi- 
arly cautious of any meaſures that could poſſibly tend to 
conciliation and union, becauſe the adoption, or even. the 
diſcuſhon, of ſuch meaſures, would be in effect to tell our- 
ſelves, and to tell all the world, that the people were diſ- 
affected. He ſaid that the infatuation or the preſumption 
of Miniſters went even farther than this—that it inſiſted 
upon the denial and the avowal of the very ſame facts; that 
we were to be alarmed with an invaſion, for the purpoſe of 
making us obſequious to all the plans of Miniſters for in- 
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trenching themſelves in their places; that we were to. be 
panic-ſtruck for them, but diſdainful for ourſelves; that our 
people were to be diſaffected, and the conſequences of that 
_ diſaffeCtion to be the moſt dangerous and the molt imminent; 
for the purpoſe of deſpoiling ourſelves of our beſt and moſt 
ſacred privileges. So imminent was this danger, that it was 
declared by Miniſters and by their adherents, that in order 
to preſerve our liberties for ever, it was abſolutely neceſſary 
to ſurrender them for a time; the ſurrender had been actu- 
ally made. So frightfully diſunited and divided were we, 
that we could not venture to truſt ourſelves with the poſſeſ- 
fon of our freedom, but we were all united as one man 
againſt redreffing the grievances of the great majority of 
_ ourſelves, we were ali united as one man againft the conci- 
liation of our animoſities, and the conſolidation of our ſtrength, 
He declared, that, for one, he never would ſubmit. to be 
made the credulous dupe of an impoſture fo groſs and fo im- 
pudent; he knew that the times were critical indeed; he 
knew that it was neceffary to open our eyes to our danger, 
and to meet it in the front; to conſider what that danger 
was, and to confider»of the beſt, and perhaps the only, poſ- 
ſible means of averting it. For theſe reaſons he conſidered 
the reſolution not only a meaſure of juſtice and of honeſty, 
but of the moſt preſſing neceſſity. ES {HTS 
Mr. Curran entered largely into the ſtate of the empire 
and of its allies, of the diſpoſition of our. enemies towards 
Great-Britain, of the nature of their political principles, and 
of the rapid diſſemination of thoſe principles. He declared 
that it was difficult to tell whether the diſſemination of theſe 
principles was likely to be more encouraged by the continu- 
ance of the war or by the eſtabliſhment of a peace; and if 
the war was, as had been repeatedly inſiſted on, a war on 
our part for the preſervation of Coxigl order and of limited 
monarchy, . he ſtrongly urged the immediate neceſſity of 
making thoſe objects the common intereſt and the common 
cauſe of every man in the nation. He reprobated the idea 
of any diſloyalty in the Catholics, an idea which, he ſaid, 
was ſometimes more than intimated, and ſometimes as ve- 
hemently diſclaimed by the enemies of Catholic emancipa- 
tion; but, he ſaid, the Catholics were men, and were, of 
courſe, ſenſible to the impreſſion of kindneſs and injury, and 
of inſult ; that they knew their rights, and felt their wrongs, 
and that nothing but the groſſeſt ignorance, or the meaneſt 
hypocriſy could repreſent them as cringing with a — 
| nets 
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neſs to thoſe who oppreſſed and inſulted them. He ſought, 


he ſaid, to remove their oppreſſions, in order to make the 


intereſts of the whole nation one and the ſame ; to that great 
object, the reſolution, moved by his Right Hon. Friend, ma- 


nifeſtly tended ; and he lamented exceedingly, that ſo inde- 


cent and ſo diſingenuous a way of evading that motion had 
been reſorted to, as paſſing to the order of the day, a con- 
duct, that, however ſpeciouſly the gentlemen who had adopt- 
ed it might endeavour to excuſe, he declared, could be re- 
garded by the Catholics, and by the public, no otherwiſe 
than as an expreſſion of direct hoſtility to the Catholic claims. 
He animadverted, with much ſeverity, upon an obſervation 
from the other ſide of the Houle, that the Catholics were 


already in poſſeſſion of civil liberty, and were only ſeeking 


for political power. He aſked, what was it then that we 
were ſo anxiouſly withholding, and ſo greedily monopoli- 
zing ; and declared, that the anſwer which had been given, 
to that obſervation, by a Learned and Hon. Friend near him 


(Mr. Wm. Smith) was that of a true patriot, and of a found 


_ conſtitutional lawyer; namely, that civil liberty was a ſhadow, 


without a ſufficient portion of political power to protect it. 
Having replied to the arguments. of ſeveral members 
that had preceded him in the debate, Mr. Curran came to 


the ſpeech that had been delivered by Dr. Duigenan, and 


entertained the Houle, tor about half an hour, with one of 
the moſt lively ſallies of wit and humour that we remember 


to have heard. He faid, that the Learned Doctor had 


made himſelf a very prominent figure in the debate 
Furious indeed had been his anger, and manifold his 
attack; what argument, or what man, or. what thing, 


had he not abuſed? Half choaked by his rage in re- 


futing thoſe who had ſpoke, he had relieved himſelf by 
attacking thoſe who had not ſpoke : he had abuſed the Ca- 
tholics, he had abuſed their anceſtors, he had abuſed the 
merchants of Ireland, he had abuſed Mr. Burke, he had 
abuſed thoſe who voted for the order of the day. I do not 
know, ſaid Mr. Curran, but I ought ta be obliged to the 
Learned Doctor, for honouring me with a place in the 
invective; he has called me the Bottle-holder of my Right 
Hon. Friend; ſure 1 am, ſaid he, that if I had been the 
Bottle-holder of both, the Learned Doctor would have leſs 
realcn to complain of me than my Right Hon. Friend; for 
him I ſhould have left perfectly ſober, whilſt it would very 
clearly appear, that with e hi the Learned Doctor, the 


bottle 
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bottle had not only been managed fairly, but generouſly ; and, 
thar if, in furniſhing him with liquor, I had not furniſhed 
him with argument, I had, at leaſt, furniſhed him with a 
good excuſe for wanting it; with the beſt excuſe, for that 
confuſion of hiſtory and divinity, and civil law, and canon 
law, that rollocking mixture of politics and theology, and 
antiquity, with which he has overwhelmed the debate, for 
the havoc and carnage he has made of the population of the 
laſt age, and the fury with which he ſeemed determined to 
exterminate, and even to devour the population of this; and 
which urged him, after tearing and gnawing the characters of 
the Catholics, to ſpend the laſt efforts of his rage with the 
moſt unrelenting ferocity, in actually gnawing their names, 
[alluding to Dr. Duigenan's pronunciation of the name of 
Mr. Keogh, and which, Mr. Curran ſaid, was a- kind of 
pronuntiatory defamation. ] In truth, Sir, ſaid he, I felt 
ſome ſurpriſe, and ſome regret, when I heard him deſcribe 
the ſceptre of lath, and the tiara of ſtraw, and mimic his 
bedlamite Emperor and Pope with ſuch refined and happy 
geſticulation, that he could be prevailed on to quit ſo conge- 
nial a company. I ſhould pot, however, faid he, be 15 
poſed to haſten his return to them, or to precipitate the 
acceſs of his fit, if by a moſt unlucky felicity of indiſcretion, 
he had not dropped ſome doctrines which the ſilent approba- 
tion of the Miniſter ſeemed to have adopted. Mr. Curran 
ſaid, he did not mean, amongſt thefe doctrines, to place the 
Learned Doctor's opinions, touching the revolution, nor his 
wiſe and valorous plan, in caſe of an invaſion, of armin 
the beadles and the ſextons, and putting himſelf in wind for 
an attack upon the French, by a maſlacre of the Papiſts ; 
the doctrine he meant, was, that Catholic franchiſe was in- 
conſiſtent with Britiſh connection. Strong, indeed, ſaid he, 
muſt the Miniſter be, in ſo wild and deſperate a prejudice, 
if he can venture, in the fallen ſtate of the empire, under 
the diſaſters of the war, and with an enemy at the gate, if 
he can dare to ſtate to the great body of the Iriſh. nation, 
that their ſlavery is the condition of their connection with 
England; that ſhe is more afraid of yielding to Iriſh liberty 
than of loſing Iriſh connection; and the denunciation, he 
ſaid, was not yet upon record, it might yet be left with the 
Learned Doctor, who, he hoped, had embraced it only to 
make it odious, had hugged it in his arms with the gene- 
Tous purpoſe of plunging with it into the deep, and expoſing 
it to merited deriſion, even gh the hazard of the character 
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of his own ſanity. Ir was yet in the power of the Miniſter 
to decide whether a blaſphemy of this kind ſhould paſs for 
the mere ravings of frenzy, -or for the ſolemn and miſchiev- 
'ous lunacy of a Miniſter ; he called therefore, again, to 
-rouze that Miniſter from his trance, and in the hearing of 
the two countries, to put that queſtion to him, which muſt 
be heard by a third, Whether at no period, upon no event, 
at no extremity, we were to hope for any connection with 
Britain, except that of the maſter and the ſlave, and this, 
even without the aſſertion of any fact, that could ſupport 
ſach a proſeription? It was neceffary, he found, to ſtate the 
terms and the nature of the connection; it had been groſsly 
miſrepreſented ; it was a great federal contract between per- 
fectly equal nations, pledging themſelves to equal fate, upon 
the terms of equal liberty, upon perfectly equal liberty. The 
motive to that contract was the mutual benefit to each, the 
Object of it, their mutual and common benefit; the con- 
dition of the compact was, the honeſt and fair performance 
of it, and from that honeſt and fair performance, and from 
that only, arofe the obligation of it. If England ſhewed a 
decided purpoſe of invading our liberty, the compact by ſuch 
an act of foulneſs and perfidy, was broken, and the connec- 
tion utterly at an end; but, he ſaid, the reſolution moved 
for by his Right Hon. Friend to the teſt of this conneCtion, 
to invade our liberty, was a diffolution of it. But what is liberty, 
as known to our conſtitution ? It is a portion of political power 
neceſſary to its conſervation ; as for inſtance, the liberty of the 
Commons of thoſe kingdoms is that right, accompanied with 
a portion of political power to preſerve it againſt the Crown 
and againſt the Ariſtocracy. It is by invading the power 
that the right is attacked in any of its conſtituent parts; hence 
it is, that if the Crown ſhews a deliberate deſign of fo de- 
ſtroying it, it is an abdication ; and let it be remembered, that 
by our compact we have given up no conſtitutional right. He 
laid, therefore, that he was warranted, as a conſtitutional 
lawyer, in ſtating, that if the Crown or its Miniſters, by 
force or by fraud, deſtroyed that fair repreſentation of the 
people, by which alone they could be protected in their 
liberty, it was a direct breach of the contract of connec- 
tion, and he could not ſcruple to ſay, that if a Houſe of 
Commons could be ſo debauched as to deny the right ſtated 
in the reſolution, it was out of their own mouths conclu- 
ſive evidence of the fact. He inſiſted, that the claim of the 
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compact; and what had been the arguments advanced againſt 
the claim? One was an argument which, if founded in fact, 


would have ſome weight; it was, that the Catholics did 


not make the claim at all. Another argument was uſed, 
which he thought had as little foundation in fact, and was 
very eaſy to be reconciled to the other, it was, that the 
_ Catholics made their claim with inſolence, and attempted 
to carry their object by intimidation. Let gentlemen take 
this at if they pleaſe, in oppoſition to- their own denial of 
it. The Catholics then do make the demand; is their de- 
mand juſt ? Is it juſt that they ſhould be free? Is it juſt that 


they ſhould have franchiſe ? The juſtice is expreſsly admit- 


ted; why not give it then? The anſwer is, they demand 
it with inſolence. Suppoſe that aſſertion; falſe as it is in 
fact, to be true, is it any argument with a public Aſſembly, 
that any incivility of demand can cover the injuſtice of re- 
fuſal. How low, ſaid Mr. Curran, muſt that Aſſembly be 
fallen, which can ſuggeſt as an apology for the refuſal of 
an inconteſtible right, the anſwer which a bankrupt buck 
might give to the demand of his tailor; he will not pay 
the bill, becauſe “ the raſcal had dared to threaten his 
honour.” As another argument againſt their claims, their 
principles had been maligned ; the experience of a century 
was the refutation of the aſperſion. The articles of their 
faith had been oppoſed, by the Learned Doctor, to the va- 
lidity of their claims. Can their religion, ſaid he, be an 
objection, where a total abſence of all religion, where Athe- 
iſm itſelf, is none? The Learned Doctor, no doubt, thought 


he was praiſing the mercy with which t' y had been go- 


verned, when he dilated upon their poverty; but can poverty 
be an objection in an Aſſembly, whoſe humble and Chriſtian 
condeſcenſion ſhut not its doors even againſt the common 
beggar ? He had traduced ſome of them by name; Mr. 
Byrne and Mr. Keogh, and four or five rufhans from: the 
Liberty; but, ſaid Mr. Curran, this is ſomething better 
than frenzy; this is ſomething better than the want of mere 
feeling and decorum ; there could not, perhaps, be a better 
way. of evincing a further and more important want of the 
Iriſh nation, the want of a reformed repreſentation of the 
people in parliament. For what can imprels the neceſſity 
of it more ſtrongly upon the juſtice, upon the humanity, 
the indignation, and the ſhame of an aſſembly of Iriſh gen- 
tlemen, than to find the people ſo ſtripped of all ſhare in 
the repreſentation, as that the moſt reſpeQable claſs of our 
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ſellow- citizens, men who had acquired wealth upon the 
nobleſt principle, the practice of commercial induſtry and 
integrity, could be made the butts of ſuch idle and unavail- 
ing, ſuch unworthy, ſuch ſhameful abuſe, without the poſ- 
ſibility of having an opportunity to vindicate themſelves ; 
when men' of that claſs can be expoſed to the degradation 
of unanſwered calumny, or the more bitter degradation of 


5 eleemoſynary defence? Mr. Curran touched upon a variety 


of other topics, and concluded with the moſt forcible appeal 
to the Miniſter, to the Houſe, and to the country, upon the 
ſtate of public affairs at home and abroad. He inſiſted that 
the meaſure was not as it had been ſtated to be, a meaſure 


of mere internal policy; it was a meaſure that involved the 


queſtion of right and wrong, of juſt and unjuſt ; but it was 
more, it was a meaſure of the moſt abſolute neceſſity, which 
could not be denied, and wbich could not ſafely be delayed. 
He could not, he ſaid, foreſee future events; he could not 
be appalled by the future, for he could not ſee it; but the 
preſent he could ſee, and he could not but ſee that it was big 


with danger; it might be the criſis of political life, or po- 


litical extinction; it was a time fairly to ſtate to the country, 
whether they had any thing, and what to fight for; whether 
they are to ſtruggle for a connection of tyranny, or of privi- 
lege; whether the adminiſtration of England will let us con- 
deſcend to forgive the inſolence of her happier days; or 
whether as the beams of her proſperity have waſted and 


conſumed us, ſo even the froſt of her adverſity ſhall perform 


the deleterious effects of fire, and burn upon our privileges 
and our hopes for ever. | | 


Sir H. LAN GRISHE ſaid, that if he poſſeſſed that confi- 
dence of communication with his Roman Catholic country- 
men, to which he might claim ſome title from a zealous 
and uniform attachment to their intereſts for above thirty 
years, ke muſt be induced to think, that this propoſition 


could not, at this time, be brought forward with their concur- 


rence or counſel ; and that ſome attachment to their intereſts, 
which he ſhould ever retain, induced him to wiſh that his 
Right Hon. Friend had not thought it expedient thus to have 
introduced it ; for if that high ardour of mind, with which 
he always purſues what he thinks right, had ſubmitted to a 
| | NAT, moment 
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moment of cool conſideration, he muſt have ſeen that, the 
reſent interpoſition could not be beneſſcial; and might be i- 
. to himſelf, although nothing could alter his ſenti- 
ments concerning the object which it embraces; although his 
Wiſhes were unchangeable to ſee an end to all thoſe religious 
diſcriminations, real or imaginary, founded or fictitious, which 
have ſo long divided and 10 often diſturbed this country, yet 
the ardour of his wiſhes ſhould never betray him into a raſn- 
neſs in the purſuit of them; nor ſhould he ever Aar ard the 
intereſts, to flatter the paſſions of his friends; and (as he had 
ſaid on a former occaſion) in proportion as he felt a zeal to 
promote the great object, he ſhould, as he always had done, 
with equal perſeverance reſerve to his own diſcretion to 
judge and to chooſe the time moſt auſpicious, and to the 
mode moſt praQticable for its accompliſhment ; convinced as 
he was by long experience, that unſegſonable efforts tend but 
to weaken the general energy—that the impatience of im- 
portunity is more likely to alienate than reconcile, and that the 
intemperate purſuit of one great object, may not only defeat 
titſelf, but endanger others. Sir Hercules ſaid, it was too late 
in life for him to alter his opinions on great and ſettled prin- 
ciples; that which had been the paſſion of his youth and the 
reaſon of his maturity, would probably be the ob/7znacy of his 
age; and he had borne, both by his wards and actions ſuch 
_ ample teſtimonies concerning the ſubject of the preſent 
queſtion, that he entertained no apprehenſion that any part 
he ſhould take could impeach the uniformity of his princi- 
ples or opinions. In the year 1792, a petition was preſented 
to this Houſe, © for a repeal of 40 reſtrictive ſtatutes in ex. 
iſtence againſt the Roman Catholics.” The Houſe thought 
proper by a great majority to reject that petition, and he 
| concurred with that majority; but he was at that time en- 
gaged in ſoliciting a great object in the progreſſive acquiſiti- 
ons of the Catholics, and he well knew that at that time, to 
aſpire at every thing would be to gain ching; but that by 
limiting our views, we ſhould be, as we were, ſuccefsful.— 
In the next ſeſſion, a propoſition to the ſame purpoſe was 
offered by an Hon. Friend of his (Hon. G. Knox) in an 
amendment to a ſcheme of further progreſſive conceſſion to 
the Catholics, in which we were then engaged ; but under 
ſimilar circumſtances and motives ie oppoſed it.—In the ſeſ- 
ſion of parliament before the laſt, when this queſtion came 
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forward, it came for ward as a meaſure cunſidered and concerted, 
and ſubmitted to the deliberative wiſdom of parliament, with ra- 
tional grounds of ſucceſs ; it was not then in the power. of 
| milrepreſentation to ſtate, 66 that it went to felicit popular 
% Adiſcontents in times of public danger, or obſiru& the general 
& co-operation in. defence of the country.” Ie came gate 


unembarrail.d by thoſe circumſtances which 'make compro= 
mie diſcretion, and he gave it his unqualified ſupport 3—that 


at preſent he thought the agitation of the queſtion unfraſon; 
able, imprudent, and unproduflive—neither decorum nor good 
policy will juſtify you in preſſing on the paſſions of parlia» 
ment a queſtion, which i has ſo recently and fo ſolemnly 


decided; When {o/icitation becomes impor rnity, it is Yeu? tion, 
not requeſt, and aſſumes the tone of centroverſy, inſtead ot 


Aeference to the pre-eminence of the ſtate; and in the pre- 
ſent temper and diſpoſition of the world, he felt it ſo neceſ- 
ſary to hold up not only unſhaken but unqueſt oned the 
ſupreme authority of Parliament, that he wouid not at this 
time contend with it in purſuit 'of the object of his fondeſt 
wiſhes ; he holds it ſo ſacred, that he would not zwre/le with 
it, even to obtain 4 bleſſing from it. He objected to the in- 


troduction of a queſtion which involves ſo much of paſſion 


and prejudice and controverſy, at a time when no paſſion 
ſnould be excited, but that of loyalty; ; no contention, but 
& who ficuld and Faremeſt as the defender of his country ! 0 
Sir Hercules obſerved, the queſtion of this night comes be- 


fore you as an adjournment of the queſtion, and the prin- 


ciples of the ether night ; and almoſt all the weighty objecti- 
ons to the ſubject of that night are allo adjourned to this 


it comes before you with the ſame exeeptionable inferences 


of a compromixca loyalty, and a. conditional defence of your 
couniry it comes before you as it were with a fag of Ty 
to negocjate with you on terms of peace—it comes as il 

had entered into an alliance with your dangers, in order 10 


capitulate with your fears; and certainly conceſſion under 


any appearance of intimidation is not amity, but ſubverſion 
—an idea ſo abominable in his mind, that if he were a 
citizen of Rome when Hannibal was at her gates, he would 
rather yield to the arms of the conqueror, than to the do- 
mination of thoſe citizens who made his approaches | the ar- 
ument of their demands. 

But above all, he ſaid, he objected to the preſent i interpa- 
ſition, as it tends to defeat its own object—to place at a 
farther 


— 


1 


farther diſtance that union of paſſions and intereſts, which 


wildom and maderation mult in time yield to brotherly love 


and the general contentment.—In the courſe of the laſt 20 


years, the magnanimity of parliament has made great con- 


eeſſions to our Catholic brethren; no leſs than an entirely 
equal condition of property, and almaſt entirely an equal mea- 
ſure of privitege, and, as to the great body of the people, 
total equality ;—what little of conceſſion ſtill remains behind 
(which is little more than pride and punQilio) muſt be the 


work of conciliation and not contention—it will not be at- 
chieved by carrying on a little war of paſſions or of party, 


by keeping alive the heat of controverſy, or the waſting em- 
bers of prejudice, which muſt expire if they be not agitated, 
Leave a good cauſe for ſome time to the operation of reaſon 
and retiring paſſion, and do not by premature efforts unite 
your opponents by new bonds of confederacy, by the pride 
of conſiſtency, or the obligation of engagements repeatedly 
interchanged. If an opinion be embraced that is not well 
founded, leave it to the uncontroverted arbitration of human 
reaſon, and it may wear away ; oppoſe to it controverſy, 
and you may confirm it for ever, He concluded with ob- 
ſerving the peculiar propriety. of his Hon. Friend's motion 
for the order of the day; which was only, that we ſhould 
poſtpone a queſtion of diſputation and diviſion, and proceed 
to the Bill that lies before you for the defence of the country. 


Mr. Dvquezy expreſſed the real concern which he felt 


at the line of argument, or rather the unbounded ſcope of - 
animadverſion upon characters, in which gentlemen on 
the other ſide of the Houſe had indulged themſelves in 


the courſe of the debate. He obſerved, that it was be- 
come the common faſhion of adminiſtration and its ad- 
herents, to attribute every action and every word of mem- 
bers on this ſide of the Houſe, to ſome factious motive, to 
ſome improper view of agitating the minds of the people 
upon ſubjects, which ought to be left tranquil and in ſilence. 
It is now become the common artifice of Miniſters to decry 
the characters which they cannot purchaſe, and ſink the 
reputation ꝓf thoſe men who are too firm to bend to their 
meaſures. _ ,** If any men ſtand in oppoſition 'to our mea- 
ſures,” Miniſters ſeem every where to ſay, Let us call 
them factious agirators of the people, wiſhing to diſturb the 
Public tranquillity, in order to force themſelves into power; 
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2nd-as ſoon as we have defamed their character, we fhall 
deſtroy their effect.“ | : 5 
This is a moſt excellent ſtroke of policy, and does higli 

honour to modern Miniſters | It reminds us of thoſe heroes 
in gallantry, who when they cannot feduce female virtue, 
will blaſt the female character: but if the people have any 
ſtrength of mind, if they will exerciſe their diſcernment up- 
on any public queſtion, they will ſee that we are acting, on 
this ſide of the Houſe, for the benefit of the nation ; and 
they will not allow themſelves to be influenced, in their opi- 
nion of the members in oppoſition, by any intereſted aſſault 
which may be made upon the charaQters and motives of 
thoſe who ſtand forth to protect the people, whom the 
people ought to uphold and ſupport ; for let us be aſſured, 
that if ever the Miniſter ſhall be fortunate enough to buy 
the majority with the public money, and to fink the oppo- 
ſition by defamation, that the liberties of the people will 
not long ſurvive ; let the nation judge of us by our actions, 
and not by corrupt and unfounded aſſertions from any claſs 


. 


of men whatſoever. And now let me aſk, what are our 

2 actions what is the line of our conduct ? We feek for a 

* a reſolution in favor of our Catholic brethren, at a period 
A when we want all their aid, and look for all their ſervices. 
Y We pray the Houſe to adopt a reſolution, juſt in its prin-- 


ciple, affectionate in its terms, and pointed to the exigency 
of the times. We entreat the Houſe to come to a reſolu- 
tion, which, let me aſſure them, will call forth more hearts 
and hands in the general cauſe, than all the ſupplies that you 
will vote, or all the penal laws that you will enact durin 
the courte of the preſent ſeſſions; and yet this has been called 
a dangerous, ſeditious, and even wicked motion; expreſſi- 
ons of no light import, and which ſhould not at leaſt be 
| haſtily advanced, —In order to judge of its danger, its ſedi- 
tion, and its wickedneſs : Let us fufl read the motion again. 


© Reſolved that the admiſſibility of perſons profeſſing the 

Roman Catholic religion to ſeats in parliament, is conſiſt- 

ent with the ſafety of the crown, and the conneQion of 
Ireland with Great-Britain,”? 


Let the Houſe be aſſured that calling ſuch a reſolution 
dangerous, feditious, and wicked, may get many plaudits 
within theſe walls, but will gain very little approbatian with- 
out. I would entreat theſe Hon. Gentlemen, who affix to 


this 
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this motion ſuch ſevere and unfounded obloquy, to remem- 
ber, that it is the very ſame meaſure in ſubſtance and im- 
port, for which many of them voted two years ago; it is 
the very ſame meaſure for which eighty-four members of 
this Houſe voted in the laſt ſeſſion but one; the only dif- 
ference is, that this is a Refelution, and the other was a 
Bill. This is a reſolution comprizing the whole ſpirit and 
eſſence of that bill, tending to pour animation into the 
Catholic mind, and to infuſe an order in our cauſe, which 
ſurely if ever we wanted at any period, we want at this 
crifis. J am not holding arguments of intimidation, becauſe 
I always take them to be improper and injudicious in parli- 
ment; and happy ſhould I be to ſee the mind of parliament 
ſuperior to every influence whatſoever ; that it never liſten- 
ed to any argument drawn from motives of fear, or from 
the arts of {eduCtion. Some gentlemen ſeem proud of al- 
ſerting, that they will not be intimidated ; the ſame ſpirit I 
truſt will carry them through, and make them reſolve, that 
they will not be influenced. It is but of little value to boaſt of 
our courage, if we cannot ſpeak of our virtue; when we 
ſay in this Houſe that the people ſhall not frighten us, I 
ſhould wiſh to add one laurel to our triumph, and ſay, that 
tlie Miniſter ſhall not buy us ! The reſolution propoſed to 
you is conciliatory in its principle, temperate in its lan- 
guage, and incontrovertible in the great maxims of general 
juſtice. We may put it off as we pleaſe by little tempo- 
rary expedients, by orders of the day, and by previous 
queſtions ; but it will riſe to its natural level in ſpite of 
every parliamentary device, and 4s queſtion will finally ſuc- 
ceed , the queſtion which we agitate this night will carry 
itſelf through, and work out its own accompliſhment ; it 
will be defeated to-night, but you will ſee the ſpirit of this 
reſolution become the law of the land ! It is really ſomewhat 
extraordinary to obſerve, upon what very different grounds 

this motion 1s oppoſed, and upon what a contrariety of ar- 
guments that oppoſition is ſupported. The Hon. Member 
who has moved the order of the day upon the queſtion, for 
the purpoſe of getting rid of it without a direCt negative, has 
thought fit to call this a moſt wicked motion, Will that 
Hon, Member pleaſe to recollect, that he him/e/F brought in 
a meaſure into this Houſe, founded on the very ſame prin- 
ciple—direCted to the very fame point, that is, the entire 
Emancipation of the Catholics, a ſubject which, if I miſtake 
not, that gentleman has ftrongly and ably ſupported on 
1 8 e former 
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former occaſions. I ſhould beg leave to aſſure the Hon. 
Member, that the morality or wickedneſs of a meaſure, does 


not depend upon the year, or upon the hour, in which it 
is introduced. He once thought this meaſure not only right, 


but wiſe ; not only wiſe, but highly neceſſary and expedi- 


ent. What is it that has changed the whole nature and 
8 of the queſtion in ſo ſhort à period? Are the 


Catholics leſs fond of emancipation now than before? Is 


their claim leſs juſt, or are their ſervices leſs valuable to 
the empire now, than when he moved for their emancipa- 
tion? Perhaps he will find on conſideration, that every ar- 


gument gathers ſtrength as we advance towards our diffi. 
culties, and that if he was a friend to the total emancipa- 


tion of the Catholics formerly, he ought to be much more 


ſo now. A Right Hon. Member (Sir Hercules Langriſhe, 


for whom every man muſt feel the warmeſt affection and 
reſpect) has teſtified his regard for the Catholics, has enume- 
rated his ſervices in their cauſe, and concluded by ſtating to 
us that he cannot go farther, and muſt oppoſe this motion. 
With reſpect to that Rigbt Hon. Gentleman, let me ſay, 
that whatever part he may take to-night, the Catholics 
ought to love and eſteem him. The Right Hon. Baronet 


has aCted many a kind part by them in times, when-poſh - 


bly friends to their cauſe were but few in number, and 
nd yet I cannot help obſerving, that the Right Hon. Baronet 
lid ſupport the entire principle of the preſent reſolution in 
a molt bold and explicit manner, and in the very preſence 
of this adminiſtration, from whom he differed, and againſt 
whom he divided, on the ſubſtance and point of this very 
queſtion ; but I wiſh not to recall to his recollection any 
thing unpleaſing to him; there is no man who knows him 
that would defire to hurt his feelings by refreſhing his me- 
mory ; and as he ſeems to have written the epitaph of 


his departed virtues, I wiſh not to plant any nettle near 


his tomb. Indeed another Hon. Baronet (Sir Frederick 
Flood) has taken up a new and very different ground for 
oppoſing this reſolution ; he has been pleaſed to tell us, 
that, if hereafter in times to come, this ſhall appear to be 
a proper meaſure, he will ſupport it, he will give it his 
moſt cordial aſſiſtance then, but that at preſent he thinks it 
ought to reſt aſleep. This promiſe of future aſſiſtance, this 
pledge of aid yet in the womb of time, muſt be extremely 
Cheering and conſolatory to the Catholics. We ſhall be 
entitled to his aſſiſtance, whenever the rights of the 5 
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EM 
tholics ſhall be able to awaken him from that ſleep to which 
he wiſhes to conſign them; whenever they can riſe from the 
grave, he will be the trumpeter of their reſurrection. — What 
invaluable kindneſs, what prophetic zeal, the Hon, Member 
diſplays in the cauſe! !l 5 1 
I There is a third ſet of gentlemen in this Houſe, who 
neither appeal to the paſt, nor promiſe their future ſervices, 
there are gentlemen who have publicly declared that they 
have oppoſed, and will at all times oppoſe the emancipation of 
the Catholics ; and if I miſtake not, the Right Hon. Member 
who ads as Miniſter in this Houſe, avows boldly and diſ- 
tinctly that ſentiment, (with what prudence I leave to his 
own reflections) ; he has declared, that whenever the queſ- 
tion ſhall be brought forward, he is ready to meet it, and 
to adhere to the ſentiments he has formerly expreſſed on 
this ſubject. It now comes forward fully and fairly, and 
it challenges diſcuſhon, and calls for his decided ſentiments. 
Does the Right Hon. Gentleman mean to ſay, that the 
Cabinet of England has pledged itſelf againſt the emancipa- 
tion of the Catholics ? I hope not; it would be a formidable 
declaration of the moſt hoſtile diſpoſition, in a quarter where 
a wiſe Miniſter would not with to have it underſtood there 
exiſted any hoſtility whatſoever : Let me aſſure the Houſe, 
that we are not ſo very great or numerous a nation that we 
cannot live together quietly within this iſland ; there is room 
enough for us all /—for Catholics as well as Proteſtants ; and 
our inability to make Ireland comfortable and dear to all our 
countrymen, only proves the narrow neſs of our politics and 
the partiality of our meaſures. This kingdom could contain 
and ſupport double the number of its preſent inhabitants, and 
double the number would it actually have at this time, had 
our trade been left free, our manufactures encouraged, and 
our religious animoſities been done away; the good effeqs 
of ſuch a policy would now be felt and acknowledged, when 
in this period of general alarm we could offer to his Ma- 
jeſty double the ſtrength which we now poſſeſs, animated 
by the ſpirit of a people devoted to their Sovereign, and 
affectionately attached to each other. The Catholics of 
Ireland conſiſt of three millions of good and loyal ſubjeQs, 
ready to defend their country againſt all its enemies ;—TI 
may well ſay good and loyal ubjects, for they have been put 
to ſevere trials, and they have borne them with the moſt 
humble patience. They have been called on often for their 
aſſiſtance, and they have ſtood forth with the moſt Aar 
40 n : 5 1485 pirit; 
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ſpirit; they ever manifeſted that patience and that ſpirit, 
before the legiſlature relaxed any of the penal laws againſt 
them, demonſtrating to the world, that all the ſeverity of our 


legiſlative acts ſhould not weaken their attachment to their 
country, or their fidelity to their Soverei * Surely then 


we may fairly conclude that at this period, after what the 
parliament has done of late years in their favour, their at- 
tachment and fidelity have not been weakened or relaxed. — 
Yet the great object of the preſent reſolution is to ſhew to 
the 'Catholics, that we no longer wiſh that any invidious 
diſtinctions ſhould ſubſiſt between us—that we are ready to 
admit them into the legiſlature as freely as Proteſtants, and. 
that we hold them not in any degree of diſtruſt whatſoever. 
It appears a prudent meaſure to prove to the Catholics (above 
all at this criſis) that they poſſeſs our entire confidence and 
good will; that if we are to be overwhelmed dy the dan- 
gers in which Miniſters have involved us, we ſhall fall 
together; and that if our exertions thall deliver us from our 
enemies, we ſhall all equally participate in the h and 


franchiſes of the conſtitution. This is the ſcope, the object, 
and would be the conſequence of this reſolution, which "Wha 
been branded by its opponents with the epithets of danger- 


ous and wicked, but. which every candid man would afhx 


to the rejection of this reſolution, and not to its adoption, as 


in its adoption I can ſee ſafety, juſtice, ananimity, and even 
the excitement of general ardour—yes, an ardour in every 
quarter of the kingdom, equal to meet the fury of our enc- 

mies, whenever that fury muſt be encountered. It was by 
inſpiring that martial and univerſal ardour into the boſom of 
the French armies, that France owes her . viQories ; it is 
by inſpiring the fame animated feeling into all ranks of our 


countrymen, that this nation muſt look for its ſafety. When 


therefore ſome gentlemen ſay, not now ;” I anſwer to them, 
that Hs is the very time in which to do it, when we are 
anxious to ſee the arm of the Sovereign nerved with the 
ſtrength of his people. The minds of men are too much 


enlightened, not to underſtand what is meant by getting rid 


of great queſtions on the objections of time; ; the people per- 
fectly comprehend the parliamentary not not they know it 


means never And ſurely we are not prepared to come to 


ſo fatal a deciſion as to ſay, that our Catholic brethren ſhall a 
never be admitted 10 all the Franchiſes of our conſtitution ! . 


am ſure they ought, and I believe they wil! ſoon be admitted 
to every bleſſing our conſtitution can beſtow. 
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The CnAxcEILOR of the Excite ſupported the 
motion for the order of the day: He declared he could not 
underſtand what was meant by lo alty that would ſtand inac- 
tive in time of public danger, until put into operation by 
promiſe of reward. He ſaid there was at preſent nothing to 
prevent the Catholic from ſitting in Parliament, but the 
oaths which the Proteſtant is obliged to take; in this in- 
ſtance they are on a perfectly equal footing—not only here 
but in England alſo, He was againſt the reſolution, becauſe 
be knew that the loyalty of the Catholics was not of that 
cold kind; they were already coming forward with zeal to 
arm in deferce of their property and themſelves, againſt the 
common enemy; and if both Proteſtants and Catholics would: 
unite on this occaſion, with the warmth of affection, each 
man in defence of his neighbour, it would form ſuch a bond 
of union as muſt diſſipate the prejudices which might, ſtill 


exiſt on either ſide, much more eternally than a thouſand | 


reſolutions ſuch as this. 
\ R 


Mr. FLETCHER ſupported the. reſolution: by a variety of 
arguments. He ſaid, gentlemen. on the other ſide, when they 

talked of the loyalty.of the Catholic, . confounded loyalty to 
the Sovereign, (at the mention of whoſe name every man in. 


the kingdom felt himſelf impreſſed with ſentiments of reve- 


rence and affection) with loyalty to the Miniſter, and in 
many caſes not merely with loyalty to the Miniſter, but loy- 
alty to his deputy here, and even to thoſe on whom he 
| laviſhes the good things of the Iriſh government. It was 
ungracious, gentlemen urged, to bring forward this new claim, 
after all that had been already granted to the Catholics with- 
in a few years, When the right of the Catholics to what 
they had received, and indeed to what was now claimed, : 
was indubitable and uncontroverted, who would talk of the 
demand being ungracious? It was the language of the tyrant, 
who after having kept them down for years, reſtores at length 
ſome part of what he had ſo long fraudulently withheld, and. 
then calls for gratitude! The Catholic reſtrictions were al- 
ways a queſtion of power, juſt, perhaps, at the time when 
they were impoſed, but unjuſt and impoliuic now, becauſe 
the circumſtances which juſtified them have long ſince, va- 
niſned. Gentlemen had argued too, that the Catholics in 
England labour under the fame diſqualifications of the Iriſh 
Catholics, yet then it was not ſaid that men were ſlaves. 
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This was abſurd reaſoning, becauſe the Catholics in England 
are but ſectaries here they form the great body of the na- 
tion. But the Right Hon. Bart. had ſxzid, let them take the 
oaths and they may fit in parliament ; they are as, free in 
that reſpe& as the Proteſtant; that is, if they pleafe to ab- 
jure their religion, to renounce. an oath, all the diſerimi- 
nating tenets by which their religion is diſtinguiſhed from 
| that of a Proteſtant they may fit in parliament. "They, no 
doubt, were much obliged to the Right Hon. Bart. for this 


Mr. G. PoxsonBY replied very ably to Doctor Dai- 
genan, and ſpoke to the queſtion at large. He faid the 
Learned Gentleman's ſpeech had but ore fault—that it was 
a century too old. He was, indeed, aſtoniſhed to find any 
man, at the preſent day, afraid of the Papal power. If the 
Learned Doctor could diveſt himſelf for a moment, of pre- 
judice, and look at what was going on in the world, he would 
ſoon be convinced, by the operation of his own underitand- 
ing, that there was no room now for fear on chat ſubject, 
whatever there might have been formerly. He denied that 
any argument had been drawn from terror —gentlemen had 
only advited attention to the diQates of prudence; as little 
could it be ſaid that they had endeavoured to intimidate.— 
What miſchief had followed the rejection of this meaſure 
laſt year, or their more recent rejection of it on Monday 
laſt ? Of all thoſe who oppoſed this reſolution, only mo 
gentlemen oppoſed it on its merits—the reſt acknowledged 
the propriety of the meaſure, and objected only to the time 
of bringing it forward. The meaning of thoſe gentlemen 
muſt be, that at a future day they would give this principle 
their ſupport: He would be glad to hear even this from 
thoſe who repreſented his Majeſty's government, but even 
this has been faid only by private individuals. After advert- 
ing to thoſe parts of the Doctor's ſpeech, in which he talks 
of the probable {ucceſs of the Proteſtants againſt the Catho- 
lics in caſe of a conteſt, and making ſome pointed remarks on 
this language of civil war, he proceeded to conſider the 
boaſted ſucceſſes and preſent ſituation of Great-Britain, and 
aſked, ©* Are not the conſequences of her ill ſucceſſes bla- 
Zoned to the world by her recent meaſures?” What made 
Mr. Pitt ſue for peace to the French Directory? What made 
him apply to the King of Prufſia for his mediation, which 
was refuſed ? What made him afterwards apply to the Daniſh. 

| Ambaſlador 
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Atrbaſſador for the mediation of his Court, which was re- 
baſed alſo ? What made him, in fine, accept of a paſſport 
for his Envoy, ſuch as would be given to a poſtiſhon, which 

made it neceſſary for him to ſubmit to examination by the 
Mayor of every town he came to, to prove that his perſon 
agreed with the marks in his paſſport ? Was it the ſucceſſes 
or the proſperity of Great-Britam that made her Minifter 
ſubmit to this? Was it not her humiliation rather, or het 
misfortunes? Invaſion was not, however, what in the pre- 
ſent circumſtances was moſt to be dreaded—the fear was from 
the ſpreading power and ſpreading principles of France, — 
Againſt thefe principles he would take all precautions, by re- 
moving all grounds of complaint. Was this ſedition? The 
time he feared would ſhortly come, which would but too well 
evince the neceſſity of this conduct. We are at preſent, 
ſaid he, only beginning a race of terrible difficulties ; before 
ſix months you will Tee all Europe neutralized, or in arms 
againſt you; as for peace, there is nothing ſo far from us ! If 
a man had predifted this a year ago, he would have been 
counted an incendiary. Is it not poſſible that the worſt is 
not yet airived ? 8 5 8 


5 3 
Mr. GAT Trax. To anſwer the learned Doctor (Dui- 
genan) would be to go back into a former century, from 
whence he ſeems to iſſue, with whatever prejudice or bi- 
gotry were to be found in the moſt unenlightened and 
barbarous age ;—enough to tell him, if indeed any thing is 
neceſſary to ſay to him, aſter the plentiful and ſinking mea- 
ſure heaped on him by my Hon. Friend's reply enough to 
tell him, that he totally miſtakes the principles of human 
action at this day—that religious controverſy, or the con- 
troverted points of religion, are a principle of human action 
no longer, and leaſt of all the points in queſtion, and which 
are renounced in the diſqualifying oath the worſhip of the 
Virgin Mary, and the belief in the real preſence, He 
begged to know, whether the controverted points of religion, 
were the principle of action that united the pretent confede- 
racy, or what was the preſent confederacy ? The King of 
theſe countries, at the head of the Catholic powers of Eu- 
rope, with the Pope among others, to reſtore monarchy in 
France, and eventually the Popilh religion in full ſplendour ; 
Why ? Becauſe the Bricich Court did not fear BBpery, but 
Republicaniſm, and preferred a Catholic monarchy to an 
Un-catholic, or to any ſpecies or ſort of Republic. The 
8 a "3 - King 
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ration as it religion No; they acted on the tempo- 


Soy | 


King of England was attempting to do in Europe, that 


which the Miniſter falſely ſurmiſes the Catholic with to do 


in Ireland—to reſtore Popery in full ſplendour ; becauſe re- 
ligion is no longer a ſubje& of alarm or diſpute, and the 
dangers of Popery are loſt in the dangers of democracy, 
and in order to guard againſt the ſucceſs of the latter, he 
muſt give up his fears of the former. When therefore his 
Majeſty is adviſed. to profcribe that religion in Ireland, he 
is adviſed to depart from the preſent neceſſary practice of his 
reign, and from a fundamental. maxim of his ſafety. He 
begged to know what was the cauſe of the American war ? 


Was it religious controverſy ?—No; but the principle of 


religious controverſy was over-ruled, and borne down by the 
principle of political controverſy, power diſtinCt from reli- 


gion, and in contempt of it, of every principle of religion 


O > | 
and of morals. Proteſtant England makes war on Proteſtant 


America for power, and Proteſtant America unites with 
Catholic France againſt Proteſtant England ' for liberty.— 
There were men at that time who did idly and wickedly 
rely on the diſcord of religion, but they found that an op- 
preſſed people has but one religion, and that their religion 
is to turn out the oppreſſor. Let us come back to the pre- 


ſent hapleſs confederacy. The Britiſh Court wiſhed to 


make America a party of it; but very far from being diſ- 
poſed by the ſimilarity of religion to ally with England, 
America, under the influence of a degree of ſimilarity” of 
conſtitution, was diſpoſed to ally with France. Let us 
turn to Ireland-—in 92 the Miniſter endeavoured to detach 


the Catholic from their attachment to their franchiſes by the 


influence of their clergy, aided 8 that of ſome of their 
landed proprietors. What did the Catholics? It was a pious 
attempt on the part of our Court to ſet the paſtor againſt 
the flock. But what did the Catholics ? They paid as little 
attention to the Prieſt as they had done to the Miniſter. 
What induced the Miniſter of England to authorize the 
Viceroy to promiſe the Catholic bill—was it religion? No. 


What was it induced him to break his promiſe and to 
refuſe the Catholic bill? Indeed the religion of Miniſters 


would be only matter of. amuſement, if it was not called in 
as a cheat to alienate three-fourths of the people. What 
induced great powers here to make up their conſciences to 
vote for the Catholic bill with one adminiſtration, and made 
them change their conſeiences with the change of admini— 


ral, 


1 


ral, not the ſpiritual conſideration, to keep their ſituation 


ander one adminiſtration, to keep the monopoly of ſituation 


under another; diſguiſing intereſted politics, as is common, 
under the falſe colours of religion. He ſaid, that though 
religious controverſy is no longer a principle of action, po- 


litical controverſy is one, a very prevailing principle of acti- 
on; new ſpirit, the ſpirit of reformation has gone forth, 
and the objects of its wrath are, the abuſes of the European 
governments, abuſes in their churches, and abuſes in their 
ſtates. The proſcriptive genius of their church, the deſpo- 
tic genius of their monarchies : In other countries it is the 
deſpotiſm—in theſe the corruption of monarchical govern- 
ment that 1s complained of, | 


How ought you to oppoſe this .new principle of action, 


and this ſpreading ſpirit of reformation ?—by reforming and 


rejecting the abuſes by which it is attracted. How da you 


oppoſe it? By increaſing them, by allying with them—almoſt 
the only allies now left you are your abuſes ;—by ſelling the 
peerage, creating nameleſs offices to purchaſe the parliament, 


influencing the corporations, intimidating popular meetings, 


and making all the conſtituted authorities as corrupt as it is 
poſſible, and afterwards by making them proſfcriptive. 


This is the method your wiſdom ſuggeſts to quell and 


baffle, and diſcountenance the preſent ſpirit of reformation— 
you make boroughs your conſtitution, and proſcription your 
religion. To prevent the people from ſpeaking on the ſubject, 
and to force them into clandeſtine meetings, you , pals a 
Convention bill; and finally, to ſubdue the people to fuch 
a political conſtitution, you take away their civil liberty that 
might reform it ; you accordingly ſuſpend the Habeas Corpus 
for a year and a half, and take away the freedom of the 
perſon, with a view to guarantee the abuſes of the ſtate, and 
with an argument approaching to nonſenſe, and to fome- 
thing much worſe than nonſenſe, that you muſt ſurrender 
the bleſſings of your conſtitution for their continuance and 


preſervation. Thus, when you are to rally your fellow- 


ſubje&s, they have nothing about which they can aſſemble, 


you may command their tame duty; but where is the ſtand- 
ard to kindle their enthuſiaſm? The Proteſtant aſcendancy 


is no popular ſtandard, venal boroughs none, nor a pro- 
ſcriptive church—no, nor a ſyſtem of coercionno, no more 
than the gallows ! The old ſounds of our moſt excellent 
conſtitution, and our moſt mild government; the Hackneyed 
chaunting of your addreſſes are ſo ground and ground, and 
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ſtrummed and ſtrummed, that they have not the novelty or 
the fire to ſet the nerves of the weakeſt brain a dancing; 
you mult give the people to underſtand for what they are 
really contending, whether it is for a conſtitution which you 
profeſs to give, but don't give, here the Commons may 
| tit, and the community are repreſented, or for a conſtitution 
which you diſclaim ; but do give them an Engliſh Cabinet, 
a Court majority, and a prolcriptive eſtabliſhment. How 
are we to combat the enemy ? Namely, by the means by 
which the has defeated you—by the people. How are you 
to get the people? By privileges, not new and fantaſtic pri- 
vileges, but the privileges you profeſs to give. What are 

they? They are the privileges which you refuſe—the rights 
of eligibility, and the rights of election; your bigbtry has 
refuſed the tormer, your veual boroughs the latter. Do you 
imagine there is any man that would prefer the wild ſchemes 
of republicaniſm to the ſober bleſſings ot the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution, if he enjoyed them? What is the Tree of Liberty? 
It is ſprinkled with the blood of Kings and of nobles, ſome 
of the beſt blood in Europe; but if you force your fellow- 
ſubjects from under the hoſpitable roof of the conſtitution, 
you will leave them like a weary traveller, at length to re- 
poſe under the ſhade of the dreadful Tree of Liberty; give 
them therefore a ſafer dwelling, the goodly old fabric of 
the conſtitution, with its doors open to the community. 
You have thought another plan fafer, you have thought 
proper to ſupport the Monarch, not on the principles of 
monarchy, but of corruption, and you have added thoſe of 
bigotry ; you ſupport monarchy by kingciaft, and kingeraft 
by prieftcraft ; you ſupport the King by the abuſes of the 
fate, and the abuſes of the ſtate by tlie abuſes of the church; 
and while you think you are withholding reforms, you are 

the ſecret and unconicious miniſters of revolutions. I am 
ſorry I cannot go along with you-—E know not where you 
are leading me, from one ſtrong bill to another, until I ſee 
a gulph before me at, waole abyis I recoil; in it, he ſaid, 
he ſaw vo ſafety, nothing but the abſence of our deareſt 
rights—the abſence of the Habeas Corpus act—the abſence 
of civil liberty. The Miniſters of the Crown ſeem of late 
to have reſorted to the couſtitution, only to dig up the foun- 
dations of the buildings, and to pelt and overwhelm the 
pevple with the ruins of their own inheritance; every ſeſſion 
they come* for new acts of power, and thereby cuniels the 
original error of their unfortunate plans of coercion and pro- 
{cription; 
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ſcription ; and they have got ſo much unconſtitutional power 
in law, that nothing is now further neceſſary but unconſt i- 
tutional force—Scotch or Engliſh fencibles, inflead of our 
native force, to enſlave totally and entirely the people of 
ireland. | 5 758 
Perhaps if the buſineſs was to begin again, they would 
n otundertake it; but it has become a queſtion of paſſion as 
well as of power, and they are aſhamed to adopt thoſe plans 
which they wiſh they had never reſiſted ; it is not how- 
ever too late, they may yet recover the confidence of their 
country, but it is by a change of maxims and meaſures, 
and by adopting our humble offering—the beſt tribute we 
can make to our country and to the government—the plans 
of conciliation, which will place their ſtrength upon a leſs 
paradoxical ſecurity, than the enthuſiaſtic exertions of a 
proſcribed people, and the gratuitous and eleemoſynary ſuc- 
cour of an interdicted and an inſulted community. Where 
are the petitions of the Catholics ? ſay certain gentlemen :— 
| You kicked them out of the Houſe of Commons. Where 
are the petitioners ? they demand :—T hey were fo vilified 
on a former occaſion, they are afraid to come nigh you. 
He ſaid, he was glad gentlemen now diſcovered a diſpoſition 
to pay reſpect to the petitions of the Catnolics ; forinerly 
they abominated their perſons, their pctitions, and their 
claims; they now affect to reſpect their perſons and peti- 
tions, and only now direct hoſtility againſt their rights and 
liberties. If they wiſh for Catholic petitions, they are to 
be found in abundance—petitions of 92 to this Houte—of 92 
to his Majeſty—and of 95 to this Houſe, and of the fame 
year to his Majeſty again, all on the fame ſubject. I do 
not imagine that they have departed from the objects of thoſe 
petitions, and therefore, if gentlemen are ready to {uppart 
their claims on a knowledge of their ſentiments, they have 
that knowledge abundantly. _ s 
That the parliament was aſſembled at this early period 
for the defence of the country ; that ag far as granting away 
money, granting away civil liberty, and voting voluntary 
aſſociations, were meaſures of defence, the country had been 
preatly defended ; but that as tar as uniting, reconciling or 
animating their people, were means of defence, ſhe had 
been entirely and moſt deplorably neglected ; they had over- 
looked union, and remained ſatisfied with eoercion. That 
he did not believe there would be an invation-—that if there 
were, he made no doubt it would prove wholly untucceis- 


ful, 


6 } 

ful; but if there were the remoteſt chance of its ſucceſs, 
that chance aroſe from the conduct of government. That 
they have the leſs excuſe, becauſe by this time they muſt be 
perfectly appriſed of the melancholy and extenſive conſe- 
quences of their meaſures. They had found their project of 
armament rejected by the pariſhes of Dublin, and they had 
recent proots of the hatred of the North. They had de- 
clared in the bill of the other day, that a conſpiracy exiſts, 
they would ſuggeſt, in the North, and they accompany that 
information by proſcribing the reſt of the kingdom ;—thar 
to correct the evil conſequences of ſuch a ſyſtem of adminiſ-' 
tration on the minds of the people, they had reſorted to the 
aid of certain Caſtle inſtruments, that might be termed the' 
trumpeters of the conſtitution—that theſe trumpeters, to ad- 
vance their private and pecuniary traffic, proclaimed the 

mildneſs of the government, and the bleſſings of the conſti- 
: an but that their logic appeared to be little more, than 
that in conſideration of à mild government you ſhould ſuſ- 
pend civil liberty, and in conſideration of the bleſſings of 
our conſtitution, you ought to deprive three-fourths of the 
inhabitants of its franchiſes ; in other words, that -in grati- - 
tude for the bleſſings of the conſtitution, you are to ſurren- 
der it to the Crown : the ſophiſm is extremely glaring, but 
profoundly wicked; — it miſtakes the conſtitutional checks on 
government, for the natural mildneſs of its character, and 
infers that we ſhould give up thoſe checks to fortify that 
government ;—it propoſes to put down the conſtitution to 
ſtrengthen the government, and then—the people will reform 
the government to recover the conſtitution. 


The Hoaſe divided at half paſt three, on the queſtion for 
the order of the day, which was carried, 


%% 
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Majority — 124 


THURSDAY. 
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| TUURSDAY; MARCH 16, 1797. 
GENERAL LAKE'S PROCLAMATION. 


Mr. GRATTAN called the attention of the Houſe to a 
ſubject which deeply involved the peace and ſafety of this 
country, and was in itſelf a complete ſubverſion of the con- 
ſtitution. He alluded to a paper which had been publiſhed 
by General Lake, in Belfaſt, profeſſedly as the mere inſtru- 
ment of government; a paper, which went to ſubſtitute mi- 
litary government for the Jaw of the land, and committed the 
lives and property of the King's ſubjects to the diſcretion of 
the military. Ne then gave a general ſtatement of the con- 
tents of General Lake's Maniteſto. He could not indeed 
believe that this paper had been publiſhed with the counte- 
nance, or by the direction of Miniſters ; it was a meaſure 
leading to ſuch momentous and dreadful conſequences, that 
he would not ſuppoſe the Miniſter was chargeable with it, 
until he ſhould avow it: he ſhould wait therefore until he 


received an anſwer on that head, before he propoſed any 
ſpecific meaſure. 


Mr. PELHAM ſaid, if General Lake had publiſhed any 
paper, or taken any ſtep which the Right Hon. Gentleman 
thought deſerved the notice of Parliament, he had it in his 
power to bring the ſubject before the Houſe, and take their 
ſenſe upon it. At preſent it could not be ſuppoſed that he 
| ſhould give a direct anſwer as to the authenticity of a looſe 
paper, which the Right Hon. Gentleman held in his hand, 

and had not even read to the Houſe. | 


Mr. GRATTAN replied, that he had extracted the paper 
from a Belfaſt newſpaper, which he had this morning read ; 
he had read the date and ſignature of it, and could not at 
that moment read the whole, from the weakneſs of his fight. 
He could eaſily enough perceive, however, from the Right 
Hon. Member's anſwer, that the letter had been publiſhed 
by his command, therefore he ſhould take that fact tor grant- 
ed. On Monday, therefore, in order to bring the matter 
fairly before Parliament, he ſhould move for a copy of that 
publication, and alſo for ſuch orders and inſtructions as had 
. been given to General Lake, relative to that meaſure. 


Mr. 
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Mr. G. Ponsonny gave notice, that-on Wedneſday next 
he would move for a repeal of the Inſurrection Bill; a bill! 
which, in his opinion, had been in a great meaſure the 
cauſe of that diſaffection and diſturbance, which now agi- 
tated a great part of the country. It was unneceſſary for 
him to ſtate his ſentiments on the bill more at large at pre- 


ſent; he ſhould reſerve what he had to ſay for Wedneſday, 


when he would not confine himſelf merely to the ſubject of 
the bill, but would allo go pretty much at large into the con- 


duct of Miniſters in this country, from the commencement | 


of the war, 


FRIDAY, MARCH 17. 


MI. ber moved, That an humble Addrefs be 
preſented to his Excellency, praying that he would be pleaſed 
to order, that a copy of a paper publiſhed in the Belfaſt 
News-Letter, and purported to be ſigned by General Lake, 
be laid before the Houſe, as alſo a copy of the inſtructions 
of government on that occaſion to General Lake. 


The Gains of the FXcYEQUER N chit 
his Right Hon, Friend (Mr. Pelham) had declined comi 
down to the Houſe this day, in the idea that no public buſi- 
neſs would be tranſacted. The abſence of the Right Hon. 
Gentleman, together with the thinneſs of the Houſe, would, 


i he honed, induce the Hon. Member to poſtpone his motion. 


He took the hberty to fay, without any authority on this 
occaſion but what he knew of the general intentions of go- 
vernment, that they never purſued any ſteps of ſuch a na- 


ture, which they did not intend to communicate to Parlia- 


ment. — 
Mr. GRATTAN agreed to defer his motion till to-morrow, 
but gave notice that he would repeat it then, preparatory to 


a motion for inquiry reſpecting the aforeſaid Pane" on 
Monday. Adjourned, 


$ATVRDAY 
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, Fond: 
| SATURDAY, MARCH 18. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORD LIEUTENANT. . 


Mr. Secretary PELHAM alfred to the Haaſe a ell | 
from his Excellency, ſtating that the ſarrectionsry ſpirit 

which had mauiſeſted itſelf in certain diſtricts in the province 
of Ulſter, had rendered it neceſſary to the Lord Lieutenant 
and Council to iflue a Proclamation, declaring thoſe diſtrifts 
in a ſtate of diſturbance ; and his Excellency had in conſe- 
quence: conveyed inſtructions to General Lake, to aſſiſt the 
magiſtrates in diſarming the inhabitants of thoſe diſtricts, in 
which the General had already ſucceeded in a conſiderable 


extent. 


Mr. Pelham Ss moves that the Houſe 40 on Monday 


rant itſelfinto a committee, in order to take his Excellency's | 
meſſage i into. couluderation. Hage e SRD. 


% 


/ 2 


The following i is a copy of General Lake's proclamation, 


in conſequence. of the inſtructions above alluded to, 


| 8 to the People of the province of Ulſter: 


render any act of mine to enzorce it unneceſſary, 


T . BELFAST, March 13, 1797 


of WIE RE As the daring and horrid outrages in many parts 


of this province, evidently perpetrated with a view to ſuper- 
ſcde the laws and the adminiſtration of juſtice by an organiſed 
ſyſtem of murder and robbery, have increaſed to fuck an 
alarming degree, as from their atrocity and extent to bid defi- 
ance to the civil power, and to endanger the lives and proper- 
ties of his Majeſty's faithful ſubjefts. And whereas the better 


to effect their traitotous Purpoſes, ſeveral perſons who have 
been enrolled under the authority of his Majeſty's Commiſſi- 


ons, and others, have been forcibly and traitorouſly deprived of 
their arms; it is therefore become indiſpenſably neceſſary for 


the ſafety and protection of the well. diſpoſed, to interpoſe the 
King's troops under my. command: Th do hereby give 
notice, that I have received authority and directions to act f in 
ſuch manner as the public ſafety may require. 


do therefore hereby enjoin and require all perſons in this 


diſtri, (peace officers aud thoſe ſerving, in a military capacity 
es, forthwith to bring in and ſurrender up all arms and 7 
ammunition which they may have in their poſſeſſion, to the 
officer commanding the King's troops in their neighbourhood. 

{© I truſt that an immediate compliance. with this grdcer may 


vt Let 
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Mr. G. PonsoNBY gave notice, that on Wedneſday next 
he would move for a repeal of the Inſurrection Bill; a bill 
which, in his opinion, had been in a great meaſure the 
cauſe of that diſaffection and diſturbance, which now agi- 
tated a great part of the country. It was unneceſſary for 
him to ſtate his ſentiments on the bill more at large at pre- 
ſent ; he ſhould reſerve what he had to ſay for Wedneſday, 
when he would not confine himſelf merely to the ſubject of 

the bill, but would alſo go pretty much at large into the con- 


duct of Miniſters in this country, from the commencement | 
of the war. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 17. 


Mr. GRATTAN moved, © That an humble Addreſs be 
preſented to his Excellency, praying that he would be pleaſed 
to order, that a copy of a paper publiſhed in the Belfaſt 
News-Letter, and purported to be figned by General Lake, 
be laid before the Houſe, as alſo a copy of the inſtructions 
of government on that occaſion to General Lake.“ 


The CuancklLLox of the FXcHEQUER obſerved, that 
his Right Hon, Friend (Mr. Pelham) had declined comi 
down to the Houſe this day, in the idea that no public buſi- 
neſs would be tranſacted. The abſence of the Right Hon. 
Gentleman, together with the thinneſs of the Houſe, would, 
he honed, induce the Hon. Member to poſtpone his motion. 
He took the liberty to ſay, without any authority on this 
occaſion but what he knew of the general intentions of go- 
vernment, that they never purſued any ſteps of ſuch a na- 


ture, which they did not intend to communicate to Parlia- 
ment. 


*%s, 


Mr. GRATTAN agreed to defer his motion till to-morrow, 
dut gave notice that he would repeat it then, preparatory to 


a motion for inquiry reſpecting the aforeſaid publication on 
Monday. . 


SATURDAY 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 18. 
MESSAGE FROM THE LORD LIEUTENANT. 5 
Mr. Secretary PELHAM erer to the ay 5 a meſſage | 


from his Excellency, ſtating that the inſurreCtionary ſpirit 
which had manifeſted itſelf in certain diſtricts in the province 
of Ulſter, had rendered it neceſſary to the Lord Lieutenant 
and Council to iflue a Proclamation, declaring thoſe diſtricts 
in a {tate of diſturbance ; and his Excellency had in conſe- 
quence conveyed inſtructions to General Lake, to aſſiſt the 
magiſtrates in diſarming the inhabitants of thoſe diſtricts, in 
which the General had already ſucceeded in a conſiderable 


EXLENT, 


Mr. pad then moved that the Hoi do on Monday 


W itſelfinto a committee, in order to take his Excellency's 


meſſage i into conſideration. : Order ed xccordingly. 


4 o 


The following i is a copy of General Lake's proclamation, 


in conſequence of the inſtructions above alluded to, 


addreſſed to the people of the province of Ulſter : 


40 


c . BeurasT, March I3, £797» 


6 WHEREAS the daring and horrid outrages in many parts 


of this province, evidently perpetrated with a view to ſuper- 
ſcde the laws and the adminiſtration of juſtice by an organiſed 
ſyſtem of murder and robbery, have increaſed to ſuck an 
alarming degree, as from their atrocity and extent to bid defi- 
ance to the civil power, and to endanger the lives and proper- 
ties of his Majeſty's faithful ſubjects. And whereas the better 
to effect their traitorous purpoſes, ſeveral perſons who have 
been enrolled under the authority of his Ma jefty's Commiſſi- 
ons, and others, have been forcibly and traitorouſly deprived of 
their arms; it is therefore become indiſpenſably neceſſary for 
the ſafety and protection of the well-diſpoſed, to interpoſe the 
King's troops under my command: And I do hereby give 


notice, that I have received authority and directions to act in 


ſuch manner as the public ſafety may require. | | 
* 1 do therefore hereby enjoin and require all perſons in this 
ditrit, (peace officers and thoſe ſerving in a military capacity 
excepted) forthwith to bring in and ſurrender up all arms and 
ammunition which they may have in their poſſeſſion, to the 
officer commanding the King's troops in their neighbourhood. 
I truſt that an immediate compliance with 1 gxder may 

render any a& of mine to enforce it unneceſſary, by 


8 vt Let 
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Let the people ſeriouſly reflect, before it is too late, on the 
© ruin into which they are ruſhing; let them reflect on their 
«. prefent proſperity, and the miſeries into which they will ine- 
% vitably be involved by perſiſting in acts of poſitive rebellion; 
* let them inſtantly, by ſurrendering up their arms, and by re- 
1 ftoring thoſe traitorouſſy taken from the King's forces, reſcue 
<<. therafelves from the ſeverity of military authority. \ Let all the 
< loyal and well. intentioned act together with energy and fpirit, - 


* 


=. "enforcing ſubordination to the laws, and reſtoring tranquil- 


e lity in their reſpective neighbourhoods, and they may be aſ- 
< ſured of protection and erer from me. | 
And I do hereby invite all perſons who are enabled to give 
information touching arms and ammunition which, may be con- 
© cealed, immediately to communicate the fame to the ſeveral 
« officers commanding his Majeity's forces in their reſpective 
„ diſtricts; and for their encouragement and reward, I do hereby 
“ promiſe and engage that ſtrict and inviolate ſeereſy ſhall be 
c obſerved, with reſpect to all per ſons who ſhall make {ach com- 
© munication ; and that every perſon who ſhall make it, ſhall re- 
« ecive as a reward the full v 22 ve. of all ſuch arms and ammuni- 
* tion as ſhall be ſeized in confequence thereof. 5 

« G. LAKE, Lieut. Gan... * 
© Commanding the Northern Diſtrict.“ 


MONDAY, MARCH 20. 
DISARMING OF ULSTER. 


The Houſe reſolved into a committee, to take into conſi- 
deration the meſſage from his Excellency, Mr. ANNESLEY 
in the chair. | 


Mr. OcLe acted. a ſhort RI VERS 3 in which he 
ſtated the exertions he had made throughout the whole of 
his political career for the liberties of Ireland; his convic- 
tion of the propriety and neceſſity of the meafure which he 
now meant to defend, a meaſure which every man muſt 
ſupport who valued eſtabliſhed government, peace, or the 
advantages of civil fociety, all Re France Was endea- 

vouring 
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vouring to deſtroy, by promoting an organized ſyſtem of 
rebellion and treaſon in the North of this kingdom. . 
He dwelt alſo on the excellence of the Britiſh conſtitution, 
which excellence it was that attracted the peculiar envy and 
enmity of the Republic, and againſt which they had long 
heen exerting themſelves, by bribing our people and practiſ- 
ing upon them, by every means which might tend to 
eſtrange them from the beſt of governments: and concluded 
by leading the attention of the Houſe to the conſequences of 
not cruſhing thoſe machinations in the bud, and finally 
moved an Addreſs to his Excellency the. Lord Lieutenant, 
in which, the purport of the meſſage was re-echoed, and a 
hearty and cordial co-operation in the meaſure which had 
been adopted by his Excellency for diſari 
diſtrict, was promiſed by the Heuſe. 


] 


z 
# 


ning the northera 


Mr. GRATTAN obſerved, that the worſt news he had 
heard of late, and he had heard much bad news of late, was 
the meſſage from the Lord Lieutenant, attainting one entire 
province of Ireland of high treaſon. That Parliament was 
deſired to aſſent to that attainder forthwith, and to put the 
province of Ulſter under military execution, We were called 
todo this without inquiry of any ſort; and, without the delay 
of a moment, we were called upon to do that with reſpect to 
the moſt flouriſhing part of our country, which could not be 
done in the caſe of an individual; we were called upon to attaint 
a people—to attaint a people for high treaſon, on the charge pre- 
ferred by a miniſter; we were called upon to do this without 
evidence, inquiry, trial, or the delay of a moment, to proceed 
againſt our own country with leſs juſtice or ceremony than 
were obſerved by the revolutionary tribunals of France. An 
Iriſh Parliament was called on to take the word of a miniſter, 
and on that word to attaint their country of treaſon, Who are 
the peopie whom they attaint of treaſon, and conſign to 
military execution ? They are the men who placed William 
III. on the throne of this kingdom; they are the men who 
when the Engliſh Parliament had trampled on your rights, 
enabled you to claim thoſe rights, and armed as Volunteers 
to defend their country againſt foreign enemies and domeſtic 
_ tyrants, and carried you on their back while you preferred 
your claim of right: Yes, you were carried on the back of 
an armed people to the ſounding of martial muſic—better 
harmony than ſuch addreſſes as theſe ; you were carried on 
the back of an armed people, and forced or indeed raviſhed 
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into the Temple of Freedom | And.now you are to ſell 
your redeemer, and deliver him up to bondage] You are now 


to deprive of their arms thoſe very men at the deſire 6f 


ſome of thoſe who would have hanged you for diſputing the 
uſurpations of the Britiſh Parliament but for thoſe arms—for 
what cauſe? They tell you, treaſon! but I tell them they are 


not to be credited. Who charge the province of Ulfter with 


treaſon ? Some of thoſe men who called the claim of right 
in go treaſon ; ſome of them who called the meeting at Dun- 
gannon, in 1 782, treaſon; ſome of them who called the beſt and 


moſt conſtitutional exertions of this country at the period 


when ſhe ſtruggled againſt the commercial reſtrictions im- 
poſed by the parliamentary power exerciſed by Great-Britain 


over this country, treaſon. He had, he ſaid, in his poſſeſſion a 


paper drawn up by a confidential fervant of government. 


at that time, and at this time in confidence, containing 30 or 


40 articles of high treaſon, ſaid to have been committed (in 
the opinion of the framer) by the old Volunteers; and there- 


fore he did apprehend that now a miniſter might call conſti- 


tutional meaſures, ſuch as the Reform of Parliament, treaſon; 
and indeed if that were treaſon he did believe it was a trea- 


fon of which the North was guilty, but he would add that he 
believed every other part of the kingdom as well as the 
North was guilty of wiſhing well to that ſpecies of treaſon : 
and he further acknowledged that if the Refortn of Parlia- 
ment was treaſon, he muſt plead guilty to that treafon. That 
it was ſaid there were in ſome parts of the North diſaffected 
ſocieties. —Have you inquired how far the miſconduct of go- 
vernment might have caufed that diſaffection ? But fuppoſe 


the fact Does it follow from thence that you ſhould outlaw _ 
the whole province? That he knew no method ſo likely to 
extend thoſe ſocieties and increaſe diſaffection, as by ſuch an 


extenſive and indiſcriminate outlawry ! — That the diſcontents 
and jealouſies of the North originally in his opinion proceeded. 

from an unconſtitutional] ſyſtem of government, and they 
would be now increaſed by a conduct that renounced any ſyſ- 
tem of the conſtitution whatſoever, — That he believed there 
was 1n this country very great diſfatisfaRion ; that the meaſures 
& government had cauſed it; that the ſame ſyſtem of mea- 
ſures would continue to produce i it, and every new violence on 
the part of government would be new diſcontent on the part 
of the people ; that he conceived the preſent meaſure to be 
a ſtep for ſpreading thro” the province of Ulſter more diſcon- 
tent, more reſentment, and more teuds than ever. 


He 
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He then oroceeded 1 to examine the order of his. Excellenc 
to General Lake, to ſeize on the arms of the people of the 
North of Ireland. He obſerved that beyond any queſtion 
whatever, it was in face of lav: he apprehended the law- 
yers did not attempt to defend its legality, but that it was 
not only illegal, but ſo illegal and fo violent that it could 
not be enforced againſt the individual without committing an 
act of felony ; or againſt the province at large, without 
committing an act of high treaſon : That he apprehended 
any perſon who broke into a houſe and took out arms under 
this order, was guilty of felony, and that thoſe who advanced 
with an armed force, breaking into houſes generally, and profeſ- 
ſing that purpoſe, and taking arms. thereout, might perhaps 
ſuggeſt a queſtion, whether they were not guilty of high trea- 
ſon; that the order of the King could not diſcharge the crime 
of treaſon. The exerciſe of the power of houle-breaking 
and robbery by an armed force generally, perhaps might be 
conſtrued, levying war againſt the King, and comes under the 
„ct of Edw. III. and he obſeryed, it was ſingular that the 
miniſtry, while they attainted che province of Ulſter for 
high treaſon, they appeared to be ſomething little ſhort of it 
in the act of committing it themſelves. He ſaid he had read 
of acts of power; he did not forget the reign of Charles, nor 
that of James the 2d. He remembered to have read the pro- 
ceedings of the Court of High Commiſſion, of the Court of 
Star Chamber; he . to have read of ſhip- money 
of the arreſt of the five members of the Houſe of Commons 
by Charles the I. —the diſpenſing power by James the II.— 
and of the impriſonment of the Biſhops by the ſame Prince; 
but theſe - proceedings, illegal as they undoubtedly were— 
outrageous as they undoubtedly were, contrary as they un- 
doubtedly were to the fundamental laws of the land, and 
ſubverſive of thoſe laws, were, when compared to the mea- 
ſure under your conſideration, acts of innocence. They 
ſet the law at defiance, tis true—they deprived the individual 
of his property by order of the King, *tis true—they deprived 
the individual of his liberty, *tis true; but what 1 is all that to 
an order of a Minifter depriving a great province of its arms, 
and ſubjecting, on refuſal, that province to military execu- 
tion ? 1 aſk you now, will you ſubmit to ſuch an act? Will 
you ſit by with folded arms, and ſuffer the deputy of an Eng- 
liſh Miniſter to diſarm the Iriſh ? Will you ſuffer him to en- 
ſlave your country? Will you ſuffer him to diſgrace her? Will 
you ſurrender to him her character, her conſtitution, her 
arms, and in that word every thing dear to Iriſhmen ? Will 
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the Repreſentatives of an Iriſh people do this ? What, with- 
out inquiry—in the courſe of a few hours—without any evi- 
dence but the word of a Miniſter, who, in ſuch a caſe, is no 
judge, and in this caſe is a party againſt the. people who have 
been infulted by his meaſures ? He obſerved, if this mea- 


ure be a blow to your erty, ſurely it is no leſs a blow to 
he 


your fecurity. What will the ſafety of the individual be 
when all the people of the North, are diſarmed, ſave. thoſe 

who have arms concealed? | fay, what will be their ſituation, 
if the army ſhall be removed, and the French land? * Tis ſaid, 
when you have diſarmed the people of the North, you may 


_ withdraw the troops; but I ſay that after you have diſarmed 


all thofe of the North who do not hide their arms, you may 
find thoſe troops ſtill more neceſfary to defend the partizans 
of an obnoxious government, and ſtill more obnoxious 
from this laſt meaſure. S0 far you appear to have reſign- 
ed the perſonal faſety of the friends of government in 
the North of Ireland; and let me here ovlerve, that 
a man's beft ſecurity is the love of his fellow-citizens.— - 


Nothing in my mind is fo filly or hazardous as to diſcover an 


extraordinary zeal to trample upon the peaple, in order to 
ratify the government ;—uothing fo lilly, ſo unworthy, or 
7, hazardous, as to {upport the court by inſulting the people. 
So rauch may be ſaid touching private ſafety, as affected by 
this meaſure, but as to public, ſafety, as to national ſecurity, 
Father of Mercy! how do you diminiſh that by this meaſure? 
Your army, militia and yeomanry are ſufficient to defend 
the country againſt the French, if the people are with you; 
but are they equal to the two wars—the French war, and the 
civil war? however brave and gallant thoſe yeomen troops, the 
latter is not the ſervice they would prefer. Contider again, 
what is the ſtate of your credit at this time, when you accu- 
mulate ſuch difficulties upon yourſelves : the meſſage of the 
former week told us that government had ſtopped the cir- 
culation of money, and the meſſage of this day tells us go- 
vernment has put the North under military execution; in 
the mean time they have not added to their militia, notwith- 
ſtanding your vote; nor to their army; nor have they raiſed 
the new regiments; ner have they given commiſſions to raiſe 
them: thus the raiſing men don't po on; the iſſue of money 
don't go on: the government have declared they will perl 
to proſcribe the Catholics, and they now conſign the Pro- 
teſtants to military execution, and theſe are the great mea» 
ſures they are taking againſt the French. I am aſtonithed 
the deep of England are not alarmed, While you affect io 
= | diſarm 
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cifarm the inhabitants of the North, you are arming their 
minds againſt the Government you are arming their minds 
with a hoſt of reſentments, &c. &c. & c. The liſh Govern- 
ment can't recruit for themſelves, but they are recruiting for- 
the French, their proclamations are invitations to the French 
to come their orders, and the execution under theſe orders, 
are Preparations for a ſpirit to receive and welcome the French. 


If the.people of the North, as I hope and make no doubt 
they will do, remain good and loyal ſubjects, notwithſtand- 
ing ſuch a conduct in Goyernment, it is becauſe their alle- 


giance is too fixed and noble to he vanquiſhed even by the 
meaſures of their Miniſters. You have read General 


Hoche's proclamation ; I hape he has not read your's: De- 


pend upon it your meaſures are irreconcileable to the genius 
of a free people, and are more likely to give ſpirits to F rance 
than to ſubdue the ſpirit of Ireland. Rely on it the North 
will not be ſubdued— the people of the North will not be 
flaves— they may be ſufferers for ſome time, but they will 
not be flaves;—if they are ſubdued, Ireland Yin if 
| liberty is put down there, it is put down here: —if a Miniſter 

ſhall be permitted to break the ſpirit of that people, he has 


conquered the free ſpirit of the ifland, and therefore their 


cauſe is our cauſe, their diſgrace is our diſgrace—and an 
order to difarm them, is an order to handcuff Ireland. When 
| fay this, 1 don't think you will ultimately ſucceed in en- 


flaving either Ireland or any part of it; my apprehenſion | 


is, leſt by your meaſures in general, and this laſt mea- 
ſure. in particular, which I cannot contemplate without 


horror, nor read without aſtoniſhment, you may fret and 


irritate to a ſtate of diſaffection a people determined to be 
free, and who will not ſurrender their freedom either to 


| Miniſters or to Kings. I fear, I fay, leſt by practices of 
this fort you may make enemies to Royalty, when you only 


intend to make {laves for Miniſters; but when Minifters only 
mean that the people ſhould be deprived of their arms and 
their liberty, they would deprive the King of the affections 
of the People, and equally ruin their Sovereign, by their 
own victories over the laws, as by the victories of the enemy 


over their arms. Would a Miniſtry, capable of ſaving this 


country in the hour of danger, have begun their career by 
declaring againſt the Catholics, and have proceeded to an 
outlawry of the Proteſtants—through a progreſs of defeat 
abroad, and as far as caſh is concerned, inſolvency at home? 
the country, however, may yet be ſaved; had the Britiſh 
Parliament interpoſed in time, it could have prevented the 
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American war ;—if the Iriſh Parliament inter poſes f in time, it 
will prevent. the Iriſh war. If it can't or won't look to 
peace with France, it can and ought to look to, and may, 
If it pleaſes, command peace with Ireland; it may pre vent 
the ſowing thoſe ſeeds of hoſtility, the rancour, the diſaffec- 
tion, and the revenge that naturally belong to ſuch meaſures 
as theſe. Away with the ſyſtem of coercion the Jacobi- 
nical ſyſtem hat is the Jacobinical ſyſtem? it is a contempt 
for human rights, and a violent encroachment on the laws. 
W hat has been our ſyſtem of coercion, but. a violent. con- 
tempt of the Tights and franchiſes of our fellow ſubjects, and 
a viglent outrage on the laws; it has been law-making in the 
ſpirit of law-breaking; until now indeed, our Government 
finds that ſuch an idea of law-making is too flow and limited 
for their rapid views, and therefore they reſort to law-break- 
ing in its own true name, without.even the affectation of 
Jaw-making. Believe me, this will not do; neither legal 
tyranny, nor military execution; why do you reſort "to 
military execution now ? becauſe legal tyranny has failed 
becauſe coercion by act of Parliament will not be tolerated 
by the people of Ireland. You paſſed a gunpowder bill; 

what did you get by it? Strength and tranquillity ! no, 
general diſcontent. That bill was to have quieted every 
thing—the value of land was to have riſen upon it; ever 

man's title was ſaid to have been ſtrengthened by it; that 
bill, however, failed; and becauſe it failed, you reſorted to 
a more powerful meaſure ; what was that more powerful 
meaſure ? tranſporting the peaſantry without Judge or jury! 
What did this meaſure produce? much more difcontent ! 
You paſſed to another meaſure—an indemnity bill for thoſe 
who — broken the law to quiet the country.—You paſſed 
to another meaſure :—an inſurrection bill; it deprived the 
ſubject in proclaimed diſtricts, of his liberty ; ; but it Wwas to 
be peace and compoſure, and liberty was ſaid to be wiſel 
ſacrificed for ſecurity: what was the conſequence of this bill? 
much more diſturbance and diſcontent; and becauſe this bill 
nad failed, another bill, more powerful, was reſorted to: the 
ſuſpenſion of che Habeas Corpus act, this was the great mea- 
lure to quiet every thing; accordingly, numbers were arreſted ; 
the middling man, who is more one of the people, and 
therefore whoſe impriſonment was moſt likely to. affect the 
people, Was diſpoſed of in gaols, individuals in vaſt numbers 
were arreſted; you had not then proceeded to indict pro- 
vinces; the gaols were filled with every thing ſaid to be dan- 
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gerous or ſeditious; now, ſurely, every thing muſt be quiet, 
at leaſt, though not free; what is the fact? a meſſage comes 
from the Lord Lieutenant, ſtating the whole province to be 
in a ſtate of rebellion. 1 don't enquire into the principle of 
theſe acts of Parliament, and acts of power; indeed they 


are now nearly the ſame thing. I enquire into their policy ; 


and you muſt perceive, the ſtronger you grow in the 


ſtatute book, the weaker you grow in the country; the 


more devoted your majorities, the more averſe your peo- 


ple;—the more penal laws "om obtained, the more diſturbance 
erties you deſtroyed, the more 
power you loſt ; the more you hang, and the 2 tranſ- 


you created; the more li 


port, the more you inflame, diſturb, and diſaffect; the 
more you ruin the conſtitution, the more you undermine 
the government: and now, having completed your ſyſtem, 


wich is nothing leſs than a ſtatute- war, waged againſt the 


people, the Miniſter comes to Parliament, and honeſtl 


owns, that his ſyſtem of coercive law won't do ; that law in 
any poſſible form won't do; and that military execution, in 
place of law, is now the only thing, on their principles, to 


ſecure the peace and the happineſs of Ireland. Remember 
America remember America |. ſhe complained that ſhe was 
taxed. by the Parliament ; the North complain that Ireland 


is legiſlated for by the Britiſh cabinet. America complained 


that Boſton was perſecuted, condemned, and fined, to prompt 
her to exceſſes ; the North complains that Belfaſt is perſecuted 
and goaded to work her up and ſting her to madneſs. America 
complained that the miniſtry proceeded againſt her by the irri- 


tation of ſtatute and repeated vollies of intemperate acts, fired 


like ſo many hot balls upon the people; ſhe complained par- 
ticula:ly of four acts of Parliament: One, ſhutting up the 
port of Boſton, another altering the chartered conſtitution of 
Maſſachuſets bay : You have ſeen the chartered right of 
your citizens ſuperſeded without even an act: ſhe complained 
of another, depriving her, in all caſes of violence committed 
by the army on the people, of the benefit of an American 
jury; and a fourth, eſtabliſhing a deſpotic government in 
Canada to keep in check North America: on each and all of 
theſe acts the Britiſh Parliament applauded its moderation, and 
at the-cloſe of that fatal code, which ſeparated America—the 
King is made to felicitate himſelf on the proſpect of tranquility 


in America, ſecured by the vigour of his laws and the pacific 


diſpoſitions of the French: thus came on of courſe the Ame- 
rican war; a war of arms was the conſequence of a war of 
laws—aad ſeparation was the reſult of both wars—of violent 
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laws and military execution furious ftatutes ae furious 


orders. General Gage's proclamation was not wanting, neither 
Was it omitted, to ſeize on the American arms and ammunition. 
America complained of the bills above mentioned, the North 
complains of fim ilar bills: —of a Gurpowder AC, —of - a Con- 


vention Ad, —ot an Inſurrection Bill, —of a ſuſpenſion of the 


Habeas Corpus bill, and of acts of violence committed by thoſe 
employed by government, without any bill or law what- 
foever. Are theſe proceedings and laws more mild or 
more conſtitutional with regard to Ireland, than the proceed- 
ings committed, or ads paſſed againſt America ? or do you 
imagine they are more agreeable to the people of this coun- 


try, becauſe impoſed, not like the American bills, by a ſtrange 


Parliament, but by their own Parliament their native Par- 
liament; ;—who, they think, ſhould, inſtead of oppreſſin , 
defend their fellow:citizens, and thoſe they are ſuppoſed 
to repreſent, againft ſuck or ſuch like acts of power and op- 
preſhon ? To return to America, the enemies of the ſtamp 


act were held out as the enemies of England; the friends of 


American liberty were repreſented as che friends of ſepara-- 
tion ; the Miniſters of England anticipated the ſeparation of 
America, by preſuppoling her diſaffection; and created the 
reſentment by advancing the puniſh;nent They made penal 
laws under pretence of prevention; that is, they deprived 
the people of their liberty, pretending to prevent the commiſſi- 


on of any exceſſes.— They abandoned America to councils 


ſimilar to thoſe to which they have abandoned you; they : 
rebelied againft the rights of America and were conquered ; 

and America has left their country a ſolitary parent in the 
midſt of enemies. With reſpect to Ireland, they will avoid 
the laft error, but to avoid the laſt error they muſt abandon 
their preſent ſyſtem, they have advanced to the brink; I 
would ſtop them on the precipice and appeal to the King, 
++ Sire, time preſſes: your kingdom of Ireland conſiſts of 
Proteſtants and Catholics ; your Miniſters have proſeribed 
the one and Oullawed the other: and have brought about this. 
iiate of things to repel an invaſion; your Majeſty ſhould 
tlierefore interpoſe for the ſafety of your crown : you ſhould 
interpofe for the inheritance of your fon,” I would appeal 


to the people of England, as they tendered the connection, 
that they will not forfeit every principle of their own con- 
{tirution, and every maxim which has characterized them as 
an honeſt and free people; thoſe great maxims which their 
authors have taught, and for which their worthies have bled; 

and whieh gave do their Tpunery glory and renown : that 


chey 


L 139 J. ; 
they will not forfeit thoſe maxims, and hazard their connection 


with this country, by {ſupporting 1 in violence and outrage A 
miniſtry which thus conligns Ireland to military execution. 


If the court of England are ſenſeleſs to its danger, I would 
appeal to the oppoſition, to Lord Moira, who has a gread 
intereſt in this country: Fame he has every where, to exer; 
his noble efforts, and lend the power of his great name to 
caule ſo intereſting to the connection of theſe kingdoms, * 
of courſe to the exiſtence of the empire, and indeed to 
himſelf. I appeal to Mr. Fox he could not preſerve Ame- 
rica to England, he may . [reland—he may preſervé 


her love and affection to the Britiſh nation by oppoſing gi 


gantic abilities to gigantic deſpotiſm, which the Miniſters of 
his own country have permitted to eſtabliſh itſelt, and 19 
make immeule aclvances in Ireland; thoſe, indeed, Who are 


authors of our grievances, and the adviſers of them, depie> 


cate ſuch. anterpolition ; ;. they deprecate any enquiry which 
may publiſh their own. delinquency; Bey, will ſtate the un- 
conſtitutionality of an enquiry by a Britt Parliament i into 2 
conduct which tends to bring the conneCtion into danger, 
and which derives its principle of motion from the Britiſh 
miniſtry, as if the connection were not a queſtion of empire, 


or that a queſtion of empire were not a_queltion for a Britifa 


Parliament : Let this queſtion be fairly diſcuſſed, and the 
ſyſtem of coercion and military execution muſt fall; nothing can 
ſave it but a partial inſurrection. \ If the people of the North. 


ſuffer themlelves to be provoked into violence, they will loſe 


that ſuperiority which'law and ſufferings give them over their 
oppreſſors; their violence is what thole &ppreflors moſt deſire; 
it would gratify revenge; it would give colour to perſecuti- 
on. Many ot their enemies do not icruple to expreſs a with 
for a rebellion in the North; as far as the chief Foyernor 
or his fecretary are concerned, I am far from making Tuch a 
charge ; but certain it is that the friends of military execu- 
tion in the North of Ireland are afraid of nothing ſo much 


as her patience and good order; for patience and good order 


muſt prevail. Were the North of lreland to draw up a 
Statement of her Caſe for the people of Ireland and En land, 

I ſhould hope it would have great effect; for the province 
of Ulſter may depend on it, that the preſent iyſtem of vio- 
lence and military government can't laſt: the only chance 
of its continuance is the continuance of the preſent miniſtry 
—he ſaid, their continuance was improbable ; 'and that it was 
impoſſible that any new miniſtry would not reverſe their 
plans, and totally and entirely abandon their principles, their 


22 maxims, 
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maxims, their ſyſtem of coercion, terror and anarchy ; that 
were he to point his recommendation of a legal and peaceful 


deportment to the people of the North, in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, he could frame none ſtronger than to adviſe them to 

forded them by the agents 
of government: —that Ulſter would recover her liberty, he 
withed and believed, the ſame Providence that led by the hand 
through the deſart another perſecuted tribe, will conduct them, 


through the horrors by which they are ſurrounded. He then 


move the following amendment. 


« That we cannot avoid exprefling our profound, heartfelt 


concern, that his Excellency ſhould have been adviſed to 


« jiſſue an order contrary to the law of the land and the 
« principles cf the conſtitution ; which cannot be enforced 
« without violating every thing which is dear to a free people, 
« and without the introduction of military government, and 
military execution. We do therefore, moſt humbly en- 
*« treat his Excellency to recall the fame. We ſhall, on 
our parts, inquire into the preſent ſtate of the country, to 
«*« enable us to take ſuch meaſures as her intercft may re- 
« que.” $2 | 5 


Col. BLAUIERE could not bear fuch inflammatory 
language and remain ſilent.— The Right Hon. Gentleman 
argued that the order of the council was unprecedented ; but 
he could inftance precedents of martial aw. In the reigns 


of Edward the Sixth and of Elizabeth, ſimilar meaſures had 


been reſorted to. What, he aſked the Hon. Gentleman, 
was the Viceroy to take no ſteps to ſave the lives and pro- 
perties of his Majeſty's faithful ſubjeAts—to. prevent the 


horrid ,g@achinations of individuals, who bid defiance to law 
and v1] power? There was ſcarcely a day which did not 
furniſh news of th dating outrages of Northern traitors ; out- 


rages that endangered the very exiſtence of the conſtitmion, 
'T his being the caſe, he did not conſider the Hon. Member a 


friend to his country in preventing the puniſhment of ſuch 
abandoned individuals, and the ſuppreſſion. of ſuch attrocious, 


cri mes. The Right Hon. Gentleman had great abilities, which 
inſtead of encouraging ſubmiſſion to conſtituted, authority, 
created confuſion and anarchy in the country. | ; 


Mr. ALEXAN DPR obferved, that as long as he had a 


ray of ſpirit he would reſiſt the tendency of arguments that 


excited diſſatisfaction and diſaffection. Men excited to re- 
dellion 


L 4 1 


bellion and treaſon, trained to the uſe of arms againſt the 
conſtitution and government under which they live, were not 
to be reſiſted | He was ſenſible that ſuch abandoned wretches 
compoſed but a ſmall portion of the people in the North: he 
did not include the hordes of aflociated traitors with the bulk 
of the people; but the diſaffected ought to be ſeparated from 
the well- affected. The loyal people of the Noith were 
expoſed to aſſaſſination if they uttered their ſentiinents.— 
Gentlemen were in that Houſe delegated to important duties; 
and he called on them to conſider well the public confidence 
repoſed in them. They were not to abandon the ſafety of 
the nation through an ill- judged lenity to a few deſperate in- 
dividuals. The queſtion before the Houſe naturally divided 
Itſelf into heads: Whether government were warranted 
under any circumſtances to diſarm the people; and if ſo, 
whether ſuch circumſtances at prefem exiſt? In the year 
1780, an enthuſiaſtie mob, under the conduct of Lord 
George Gordon, aſſembled in London, and perpetrated 
various outrages, in defiance. to civil magiſtracy. What was 
the conſequence? The executive government commanded 
the military to proceed againſt them; and when the Houſe 
of Commons inquired into the neceſſity of the meaſure, Lord 
Amherſt, who headed the military, diſdained to apologiſe, 
but appealed to the ſenſe of the Houſe; the deciſion was, 
that the neceſſity which impoſed it ſufficiently juſtified' the 
meaſure. The Hon. Member ſaid, that a Bill of Attainder 
was paſſed on the North: he denied the aſſertion. The 
meaſure was only uſed as a prevention, to prevent the rights 
of individuals being injured by faQtious and ſeditious men; 
and hence, the only queſtion that remained was, whether the 
means uſed to effect this were judicious. Ihe Hon. Gen- 
tleman allowed that ſome rebellion exiſted; but was he ac- 
quainted with the ex tent? He fancied that in arguing fo, he 
could have no idea of its alarming progreſs. He mentioned 
the following fact as one among many, to adviſe Gentlemen 
of the peril and jeopardy into which we are thrown: In 
Derry, .a garriſon of 500 men were attacked by a party of 
thoſe traitors, and obliged to draw up the bridge to ſecure 
themſelves. What therefore, ought we calculate the extent 
of the miſchief to be, when ſuch daring acts were committed? 
He was ſorry to hear the declarations of gentlemen againſt 
every meaſure of government. The ſentiments of oppoſition 
tended to divide us from Great-Britainz the people were 
made to believe the Britiſh Miniſter is the greateſt enemy of 


this 
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this country; but as long as he could raiſe his. dies he 


would re- echo againſt ſuch miſchievous harangues. Ne ſaw 


a new order of things ariſing; a ſpi it prevailed, which 
unleſs counterated, would be fatal to ſociety. We muſt 


| either ſubmit to inevitable ruin, or manfully refiſt the grow- 


ing evil, It we waited till the gunpowder was ready to burſt 
upon us, reſiſtance. would be late.” He heard the Hon, 
Member. make an appeal to the South to riſe in aid of the 
North; an appeal to England to co-operate with the difat- 


ſected of Ireland. This was a French fentiment—a fpecies 
of preliminary preparation for revolution, which he would 


ever reſiſt with all his powers, and nich required dctcry 
mined conduct to lupptcs it. 


Sir T. OszaRNE deln himſelf adverſe to. the: mea- 
{ures adopted i in the North, and profeſſed that he would ever 
zcalouſly defend the Conſtitution, as well againlt thoſe inno- 
vations of it which aroſe with the Government, as thoſe 


which originated with the peoples 


Mr. W. Sir requeſted the committee to conſider what, 
in agreeing to this Addreſs, they were called upon to do— 


Jo lanction the attainder of an entire province of the king- 


dom, and the expoſing its inhabitants to the terrors of martial 
law; Ought a meaſure of this magnitude to be taken with- 
out deliberation? could we, who affected to be popular 
repreſentatives, thus precipitately ſurrender the bett rights of 
the people, whoſe imcreſts the Houle of Commons . 
peculiarly bound to watch ? Could we juſtify ourſelves 


dooming, without a moment's reflection, one-fourth of our 
country to military execution; and this carcleſsly, incidental Yo 


and while we were performing the common ceremonial of 
an Addreſs to government in anſwer to their meſſage ? . Such 
conduct would peak more the neceſſity of reform, than 


all that could be ſaid by oppoſition in chat Houſe, Ou what 


grounds were we called upon thus precipitately o put our 
countrymen out of the King's peace! Ong grounds at once 
evidently vague and inſufficient—inſufficient, becauſe con- 


tained in a meſſage which the conſtitution regarded merely as 


the language of the Miniſter—vagyue, de cauſe, admitting 
all the ſtatements of this meſſage, u oniy announced dif- 
turbanees in parts of the North of Ireland, while the Addreſs 
which was now propofed called on the Houſe of Commons 
to concur in the infetence (as unjuſt as illogical,) which the 
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meſſage drew ; that meters a whole province ſhould be ex- | | 
poſed to military rigour.— Mr. Smith, therefore, diſapproved | 
entirely of the Addreſs. He had alfo, however, objections 
to the amendment ſuggeſted by a Right Hon. Gentleman : 
he doubted whether it was not of an inflammatory tendency; . 
though of the motives of the propoſer he had not the ſlighteſt 
doubt: for he was.not uſing the lapguage of empty compli- 
ment, when he ſaid that he had the higheſt reſpect for the, 
virtues as well as the talents of that Right Hon. See 
Mr. Smith ſaid he would not take upon him to pronounce, 
that government had acted! wrong in the conduct which... 
the meſſage ſtated them to have purſued ;z or that the North., 
was not in the ſituation which the meſſage deſcribed : He 
only conjured the Houſe to recolle& the reſpect which they 
owed the people and themſelves; not to wave, on ſueh an 
occaſion, their great privilege of er quiry; nor put their 
countrymen, without deliberation, under the dominion of 
the ſword. He was far from ſaying that the communications 
of government did not deſerve attention: He admitted even 
that they carried with them great authority; and this becauſe 
of the opportunities which government had of obtaining exact 
information en ſuch matters as the meſſage ſtated: He only 
called upon the Houſe to take a little time for enquiry and 
reflection, and not haſtily to ſport away the ſecurity of the 
people. If government ſhould be prompt and vigorous in” 
their ſteps, it was as incumbent on Parliament to be deli 
berate in theirs. Mr. Smith therefore apprized the Houſe 
of an amendment more agreeable to his own ſentiments than 
the one propoſed: He did ſo, in caſe the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man ſhould pleaſe to adopt it inſtead of that which he had 
moved If rot, and that the Right Hon. Gentleman's 
amendment ſhould be negatived, he then would ſubmit his 
to the conſideration of the committee. — The amendment 
vw hich Mr. Smith intended to propoſe, ſhould ſtate “ that 
it was with deep concern we learned from the Lord Lieute— 
rart's meſſage the ſituation of parts of the Province of 
Ulſter, and the neceſſity which government conceived to 
exiſt of therefore ſubjecting the whole province to military 
controul. That we returned his Excellency our ſincereſt 
thanks for this very neceſſary, though very, painful commu- 
nication; and that we ſhould pay to it that reſpectful atten- 
tion which it deſerved, by forthwith taking, into our moſt 
lerious conſideration the ſtate of the North of Ireland, the 
cauſes, which might have conſpired to reduce it to that tae 
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ard the meaſures moſt likely to reſcue it from its prefent 
ſituation. That we beſought his Excellency, as far as 

conſiſtently v ith public welfare might be done, to order the 
documents. which had induced him to take the ſteps an- 
nounced by his -meſſage, to be laid before the Houſe; and 
that, meantime, we humbly ſuggeſted the expedience of con- 
fining the effects of military contron| to thoſe W of the 
province which were ſtated to be diſturbed.“ 


— 


Mr. SERJEANT 1 ſaid, that the 1 which 


was the ſubje& matter of diſcuſſion, was of ſo great and 


general importance, ſo deeply involved the peace and tran= 
quiility of the kingdom, and was ſo connected with the 
law and conſtitution, that he thought every man juſtified, if 


not called upon, to deliver his ſentiments ; and he felt him- 


ſelf the more diſpoſed to do ſo, as, in his opinions, the 
order iſſued by his Excellency to General Lake, had been 
very much miſrepreſented or grofsly miſunderſtood ; they 
were not iſſued to him for the purpoſe of putting the in- 
habitants of the North out of the King's peace, or in order 
to ſubvert the civil power, but for the purpoſe of ſuppreſ- 
ſing treaſon and rebellion, and of reſtoring the civil power 
to its proper and conſtitutional authority. Upon the moſt 
mature conſideration ; he was of opinion, that it was a wile, 


2 ſalutary and neceſſary meaſure, a meaſure founded in 


prudence, and juſtified by principles interwoven in the ori- 
ginal frame of our conſtitution, He then went through 
a hiſtory of the North of Ireland ſince the year 1791, and 
ſhewed that treaſon and rebellion had made ſuch a gigantic 
progreſs in that part of Ireland, that it could not now be 
reprefſed by the flow and gradual progreſs of ordinary juſ- 
tice: all civil authority was overborne ; and that it required 
ſome ſtrong, vigorous, and energetic meaſure to ſave the 


_ conſtitution and reſtore public tranquillity. 


He inſiſted that it was perfectly legal for the Executive 
Authority to call forth the military power, to ſuppreſs 
treaſon and rebellion, when the civil power was ovetborne, 


and the magiſtrates were either intimidated, or unwilling to 


do their duty; and he quoted the opinion of Lord Mansfield 
in the Houle of Lords of Great Britain, upon the ſubject 
of the riots in London in 1780, to juſtify the aſſertion. 
That part of the Lord Lieutenant's order, which went to 
authorize the military to ſeize upon the arms, was a meaſure 
fally warranted by the neceſſity of the caſe, and the ftate 
of the country; it was an exertion of prerogative for the 


public ſafety, aud could only operate upon the traitors who 
refuſed 


11 
refuſed to join the yeomanry corps, and were only waiting 
an opportunity to bury their arms in the boſem of the con- 
{titurion; and fo far as it operated on the well affected, it 
was a meaſure of prevention, —a meaſure: for their own pro- 
tection, to prevent their arms falling into the hands of rebels 
and murderers, and to protect them from murder and out- 
rage. He thought his Excellency deſerved the thanks of 
the Houſe, and the gratitude of the nation, for adopting ſo. 
vigorous and neceſſary a meaſure; when he came to the 

adminiſtration. of Ireland, he found this kingdom in the 
moſt critical fituation, torn by - domeſtic factions, and threat- 
ened with foreign invaſion. He had purſued the moſt firm 
and prudent meaſures to reſtore happineſs and peace to the 
country; he had eſtabliſhed yeomanry corps for our pro- 
tection againſt foreign invaſion, and domeſtic inſurrection ; 
he had adopted every other meaſure to ſecure the public 
tranquillity ; and his name ſhould be, and he truſted would 


be, ever remembered in this kingdom with honour and 
regard. 1 


Mr. ARcHDALL ſaid, he would give every Gentleman 
credit for good motives, becauſe every Gentleman muſt be 
Intereſted, as well as inclined to preſerve good Government ; 
but though he was ſure, no man in that Houſe would en- 
courage the cauſe of the United Iriſhmen, and of murder, 
and of treaſon, ſtill he thought the purport of the amend- 
ment, and of ſome things that had been ſaid in ſupport of . 
it, would not diſcourage them. He ſaid, the Right Hon. 
Gentleman had introduced, on this occaſion, the ſubject of 
the Catholic Emancipation and Reform of Parliament; he 
therefore, hoped theſe ſubjects would not be introduced 
again for the remainder of the Seſſion ; that as to the ſubject 
| before the Committee, two conſiderations naturally aroſe 
from it: farſt, did the facts exiſt as ſtated in the Meſſage of 
the Lord Lieutenant? and, ſecondly, had the Lord Lieu- 
tenant deſerved the approbation of the Houſe, for havin 
applied the military force in the manner which was declared? 
As to the firſt, the facts, he ſaid, were too notorious to 
be denied or diſguifed, for it muſt be owned they were trea- 
ſonable; if the opinion of Hawkins about treaſon was true, 
_ who ſays, that taking up arms under the pretence of reform - 
ing the law, is levying war againſt the King in his realm: 
That this is done by the United Iriſhmen, he would ſhow 
from their own words. He then read the Reſolutions of 
tome of theſe people who called themſelyes a Reform 
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Society, lately diſperſed by a Magiſtrate and a military force, 
who had ſeized their papers; by which it appeared they 
were determined to abolith all taxes and tythes, and reduce 
all rents to a certain ſtandard, ten ſhillings an acre for the 


beſt land, and fo dobuwaeids and to continue in arms, and 
fold together, till theſe things were accompliſhed. As to the 


ſecond confideration reſpecting the meſſage which had been 


delivered, he would aſk, what was the meaning and nature 
of the prerogative ? Locke, who could not be Tuſpected of 
notions too high on ſuch a ſubject, had defined prerogative 
to be a power to act, according to diſcretion, for the pub- 
lic good, without the direction of the law, and ſometimes 
even againſt it: Now, when every body admitted that the 
law in the province of Ulſter could not be executed, how 
could the prerogative be better exerted than by uſing the 


military force entruſted to it, ſo as to take from all parties 


the means of miſchief, thus making them all equally 
amenable to the civil power ;—in ſhort, by doing what the 
Jaw could not do. He ſaid he thought the queſtion fo plain 
as to the propriety of the Lord Lieutenant s conduct, that 
the only contention among gentlemen ought to be, who 


ſhould moſt emen expreſs their approbation of it. 


* 


Mr. J. C. BerESFORD obſerved, that the gentlemen op- 


poſite always made melancholy pictures of the ſtate of the 
nation ; and inſtead of co-operating with Adminiſtration to 


defend the country, menaced as it is by foreign, and endan- 
gered by internal enemies, they founded the alarm and weak- 
ened the hands of the executive government. What did 
the government do? Nothing but what they ſhould have 

done long ago, when it was notorious that a regular ſyſtem 
of rebellion prevailed, and has gained much ſtrength in the 


North. The amendment prapoſed by the Hon. Member 


was of a piece with the reſt of his conduct; he and his aſſo- 


ciates made harangues which inflamed the public mind. On 


all occations they tought to calumniate Miniſters, while they 


neglect their duty in that Houſe. When the budget was 
opened, when the taxes of the current year were to be 
- propoſed, they did not attend in their places. The Hon. 
Member now endeavoured to rouſe the whole country to 


Join the diſafſected in the North. When the Yeomanry 
AQ was ſubmitted to the Houſe, he oppoſed the meaſure ; 


he got up with energy, and called on the Catholics not to 


arm in defence of their country: he made-a tool of the 


Catholic cauſe: In conſequence of that many of them re- 


fuſed 


11 1 ; 
ſuſed to go into the Yeomanry Corps, Now, the Han. 


Member ſtirred up the Proteſtants, by telling them that they 


were dragooned: he introduced every fore queſtion - what- 
ever is calculated to divide, when every lover of his King 


and Country ought to unite the people. For his part, he 


wiſhed that leſs money went to abſentees; but this was not 


the moment to agitate the queſtion ;—he did not wiſh by 


miſchievous ſpeeches to inflame the people. The Hon. 
Member faid that Belfaſt was perſecuted, and that the Lord 
would bring it out of trouble: but what was the fact? 
Belfaſt was a perſecuting, not a perſecuted town; at the 
time of invaſion, they refuſed aſſociating to defend the 
country, till their imaginary grievances would be redreſſed. 
The Hon. Gentleman faid, that- government were recruiting 
for France:—But after all our penal laws have been re- 


pealed, after many conciliatory meaſures have been of late 


years reſorted to, could the people be difaffected? Were it 
not for the miſchievous harangues of the Hon. Member 
and his friends, the people were ready to defend the con- 
ſtitution and government under which they have proſpered. 
It was not unknown to France, and to Europe, that the 
North is in a ſtate of concealed rebellion. The United Iriſh- 
men, it was notorious, had more influence there than govern- 
ment.—The Hon Member ſaid that the Convention Bill had 
failed of producing any good effect ; but the caſe was other- 
wiſe—the Convention Bill hindered the. United Iriſhmen 
from overawing Parliament. By the Habeas Corpus Suſpen- 
fon, audacious libellers, who ſtrove to ſeparate England and 
Ireland, were impriſoned. But if all the meaſures of govern- 
ment had failed, what were government to do? They muit 
have recourſe to arms.-He hoped the Yeomanry Corps 


would be ſent to quell the North. He wiſhed they were 


in open rebellion then they might be oppoſed face to face. 
The government had been tardy, and he hoped they would 
now follow up the order of council with ſpirit. 


The ArTORNEY GENERAL faid, that ſhould all the 
Houſe be influenced by party, he was determined to be a 
free'man. He confeſſed that the prerogative of the crown 
was ſtretched by the order of council. The Houſe were 
bound to examine whether the prerogativewas improperly 
extended. If it ſhould appear that arms had been taken 
trom individuals, then the next enquiry would be, whether the 


neceſſity of the caſe juſtified the ſtretch of prerogative. This 


was aQually ſo. The executive government had interpoſed 
U 2 military 
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- military law for the prote&ion of the country ; and if 
tlemen called for proofs, he would ſay that public „ 


was ſufficient evidence. He truſted that every Gentleman 
from that part of the country would riſe in his place, and 
bear teſtimony to the facts which fell under their own 
obſervation, and what they knew concerning the ſtate of the 
North. He in his profeſſional capacity had opportunity of 
knowing, by the trials of two years paſt, that a conſpiracy 
exiſted in the North, avowecly to reform the repreſentation, 
but really to deſtroy the conſtitution. 'They did not affociate 
to repair the decayed paris of the conſtitution, but to 
overthrow monarchy, There was nobody ignorant that ſuch 
a conſpiracy exiſted, and was daily gaining ground : —it was 


- Notorious that it ſpreads wider and wider—that it is extending 


from North to South. In the counties of Donegal and 
Antrim, where the Magiſtrates had done their duties, they 
have been aſſaſſinated or forced to fly: the peaceable and 


loyal inhabitants through Ulſter were deprived of their arms; 
or fo terrified that they were obliged to give them up. In 


all theſe parts there were many loyal and well-affeCted peo- 
ple; but if they uttered their ſentiments they were affaſſi- 
nated ; and leſt they ſhould uſe their arms in detence of 
the country, they were deprived of them. Was government 
then to ſuffer ſuch outrages? were they to delay till the 
conſpiracy arrived to a fatal height? If they had ſent a 
meſſage to the Houſe before they took coercive meaſures, 
they would give the conſpirators notice, and hence have 
defeated their own purpoſe He was free to allow, 
that the prerogative was extended beyond the letter of 
the law; but was it not juſtified by the moſt pow- 


ertul neceſſity? He heard gentlemen ſpeak againſt the 


conduct of government, whoſe merits he admired: he ſhould 
not a'tribute. to them bad motives, but he contended that 
their ſpeeches were calculated to infame and diſunite the 
people calculated to divide the Catholic from the Pro- 
teſtant, and England from Ireland. The people were told 
that that the Iriſh Parliament is entirely governed by the 
Britith Minifter—that the Bri:iſh Miniſter paſſed a Bill of 
Attainder againſt the Iriſh Proteſtants: this fort of language 
was inflammatory; but was it probable that the Britiſh 
Miniſter would diſarm the Proteſtant of Ireland when his 
aſſiſtance is wanted, The Catholics were not abandoned by 


government, they participate in all places, except in Church 
pr eferment ; 
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preferment, high offices of State, and Seats in Parliament 
The Hon. Member had called on the heads of parties in 
the ſiſter kingdom to agitate the affairs of Ireland in the 
Britiſh. Parliament: he thought it highly improper for the 
Lords or Commons of England to debate on the internal 
regulations of the Iriſh government, or prejudge the deli- 
berations of an Iriſh Senate. The Attorney General con- 

cluded by giving his hearty ſupport to the Addreſs, © 


Mr. Jer HgON thought the order illegal, unconſtitutional, 
and dangerous. | . | £ 
Mr. FLETCEHER ſaid, that when he firſt read General 
Lake's proclamation, he had ſuppoſed that the Province had 
been ſubſtituted, by an error of the preſs, for the“ county 
of Down,“ and he had been for ſome time confirmed in that 
opinion by the ſilence of the Miniſter on that ſubjed, and 
his refuſal to acknowledge the publication when called on 
by his Right Hon. Friend. He agreed perfectly with the 
Attorney General, in the complete illegality of the order, 
and in the propriety of conſidering the neceſſity of it, but 
he could not help expreſſing his regret, that the Right Hon. 
| Gentleman had not given the ſame opinion in the Cabinet 
which he had now avowed in the Houle; ſince if he had, 
there could not be a doubt but it muſt have been relinquiſhed 
by government. He believed the order mult have been iſſued, 
as it was, with a view to accuſtom the Houſe and the country 
to a violation of the conſtitution; becauſe Parliament was 
ſitting and it night have been previouſly ſubmitted for their 
ſanction, and then carried into execution, without any delay 
that could fruſtrate its effect. To call it a fretich of the 
prerogative,” was in his mind a very gentle phraſe tor a 
mealure which was moſt ur Joubtedly a daring violation of 
the conſtitution; a violation which nothing ſhort of an open 
rebellion, carried on in the face of day with force and arms 
could juſtify. Private meetings for ſeditious purpoſes could 
not ſeriouſly be urged as. a juſtification of ſuch a meaſure, 
unleſs by men who carried treaſons unknown to the ſtatute 
book, and were willing to let looſe the army for ſanguinary 
purpoſes, without any colour of law or of neceſſity. It was 
a curious precedent the ingenuity of gentlemen had found to 
ſarction this enormity.—Lord Gordon's mob! When the 
city was in flames, and blood and contuſion filled every ſtreet, 
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this was made a parallel to the ſtate of Ulſter, where there 
might be ſome ſeditious perſons and treaſonable practices, 


but where there was no open array of war or violence Vet 
even in the caſe of Lord Gordon's mob, which threatened 


Inſtant deſtruction to the property and lives of the people of 


London, it was doubted whether the eſtabliſhment of military 


law was legal, and it required all the abilities of a Mansfield, 


and a Loughborough to juſtify it; while here a whole pro- 
vince is put under military execution, becauſe there are 


trœaſonable meetings! It was a melancholy confuſion of ideas 
which could pretend to draw a precedent from one caſe to 
the other. With regard to the evidence for the neceſſity of 


this order, gentlemen had faid, it was a matter known io 
every man; it was ſtrange, then, that of fats fo notorious 


no proofs could be given, and certainly not one fact had 
been ſtated to the Houſe. The arguments on which the 
Houſe were called on to thank his Excellency for putting a 
whole province out of the King's peace, were the aſſertions 


which were contained in the Lord Lieutenants meſſage! ' 

He then took a view of the conduct of government tor ſome 
time back, in paſſing a Convention Bill, Inſurrecion Bill, 
ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus, &c. it was a regular pro- 


greſſion from one bad meaſure to a worſe, until now they 
have at length come to a complete and total ſubverſion of law 


and conſtitution, It was time, at laſt, he ſaid, to try con- 
ciliation z coercion had been long enough tried, and found 
ineffectual; it was time at laſt for gentlemen to conſider ſeri- 
ouſly their fituation ; England was now now on the'brink 


of bankruptcy, her funds falling, notwithſtanding her naval 


victory, and her credit gone; let gentlemen then look to 


their own country ; the Iriſh are a generous people, though 


they had been ill- treated they might yet forgive; it was not 


too late yet to conciliate, but who could anſwer how long it - 


might be till the hour ſhould come when conciliation would 


be ineffectual. 1 


The PRIME SERJEANT adverted to the arguments of 
Mr. Fletcher. The learned gentleman pledged his profeſ- 
ſional character, that no proofs of treaſon or rebellion exiſted 


to juſtify the order of government. He, alſo, ſtood on the 


ground of profeſſional credit, and contended that there was 
ſufficient evidence. The treaſonable practices and inſidious 
machinations of the North were -notorious, and defied the 

8 civil 


1 


civil power. The neceſſity then juſtified the meaſure; and 
the precaution and prevention uſed by the Executive Go- 
vernment had already produced good effects; and there was 
every reaſon to hope would ſhortly reſtore that province to 
peace. Convinced therefore, that nothing but the immediate 
interpoſition of military force could quiet the North, he 
could not withhold his thanks from government for the ſalu- 
| tary ſtep they had taken, If Charles the Firſt had uſed 
ſpeedy and efficient meaſures, he had not forfeited his crown 
and his life. It was at all times the bounden duty of 
government to meet deſperate caſes with ſtrong coercive 
remedies. Parliament were now called on by ſome gentle- 
men to revoke the order which had already effected much 
good in the North, and to leave the province expoſed to 
the outrage, plunder and maſſacre of deſperate and deluded 
men. For three months paſt every perſon he converſed with 
on the ſubje&, lamented the diſaffected ſtate of that province, 
ready to riſe in ſupport of an-invading enemy, and infeſted 
'by perſone who were ſpreading ſedition and treaſon over the 
country, and guilty of the moſt horrid outrages. It was 
notorious that if we were invaded in the South, while our 
military marched to that quarter, they would be attacked 
in the rere by numbers of Northern traitors. When this 
was the caſe, when we are obliged at this moment to keep 
14, ooo men quartered there, was it wiſe to leave them 
arms? : Re te 


Mr. EGAN obſerved, that if there was a man who in the 
preſent critical ſituation of the empire, overlooked the danger 
of his country, who looked more to his own diminiſhed 
influence, his diſappointed power, that man deſerved the 
guillotine. Such a perſon ſhould not be allowed to crawl on 
the earth, He was aCtuated by no party prejudices; W hat 
was it to him who the doctor is, provided a remedy be 
found to cure publick diforder. Gentlemen in oppoſition, 
ſeemed to forget that they are on board the ſame veſſel with 
others; if they did not give their aſſiſtance to the pump, 
they ſhould be cautious how they encreaſed the leak. He 
was ſtruck with aſtoniſhment that the Meſſage and the 
Addreſs ſhould meet a ſingle negative: He thought nothing 
but the moſt inveterate, the moſt fatal party prejudices, 
could render gentlemen ſo blind and infatuate. What cared 
'he who compoſed the government, when his country was in 
peril ; his anxieties were all embarked to defend his. country. 


He 
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the jury thus—* Gentlemen, if you are ſatisfied that the 


| L 152 J 
He heard learned gentlemen on the ſame fide with him 


allow, that the order was illegal, but juſtified by neceſſity : 

He impoſed much on his own mind, if he would not prove 
that the order was not illegal. It was certainly the written 
law of the land, that every freeman ſhould be allowed arms 


for his individual protection, but if it became neceſſary to 
take away thoſe arms, for the expreſs purpoſe for which they 


were originally given, the meaſure was only ſetting up the 


unwritten law Salus populi ſuprema lex, and giving it the 
effect and the power of poſitive regulation. This was the 
caſe in the preſent inſtance; that law which is imprinted 
on the heart of every man, namely, that government were 
to take meaſures to ſecure common fafety, got the force of 
a ſtatute on parchment.— He would try to anſwer ſome 
arguments that were uſed by the Hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Grattan); for when he conſidered his abilities, he knew 
that his arguments carried much weight. The Hon, Gen- 
tleman alerted that there were no facts to ſhew the order of 
government neceſſary, But, ſaid Mr. E. we have that 
groſs, that unqueſtionable notoriety which cannot be con- 
tradicted. He aſked the Hon. Gentleman to lay his hand 
on his heart and declare, that there 1s not ſuch notoriety, 
and he would vote with him. 8 | 
The Hon. Gentleman, had charged government early in 
the ſeſſion, with not emancipating the Catholics, to put 
them in the balance againſt the Proteſtants of the North; 
and now he himſelf weighs both Catholics and Proteſtants 
againſt his country, If the doctrines of the Hon. Member 
went abroad, they would do much miſchief: he contended 
that the order was arbitrary and deſpoticx but were not the 
freeſt governments obliged to reſort at times to ſuch mea- 
ſures? It was that ſupreme law which frequently gave Rome 


"a Dictator, it was that law of neceſſity which ſuperſedes 


"all particular Jaws—it was the juſtice. of ſacrificing a part to 
ſecure the whole. Suppoſe General Lake, under the orders 
of government, was obliged to ſhoot refractory men, it would 
not be murder, a8 ſtated by the Hon. Gentleman—the 
General was only executing the commands of government. 
When Governor M*Kenzie was tried for blowing a man 


from the mouth of a cannon, the judge told the jury, that 


they were bound to acquit him if ſuch an act were neceſ- 
tary for the ſafety of his garriſon. He would ſuppoſe go- 
vernment on trial for the order: the judge would charge 


neceſlity 
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neceſſity exiſted, you are bound to acquit them.” He 


| heard the Hon. Gentleman make a pathetic apoſtrophe to 


Mr. Fox and the people of England. He was ready to 
Por Mr. Fox praiſe, though he never could find that Mr. 


ox took occaſion to praiſe him in the Britiſh Commons. 
But did Mr. Fox know the ſtate of Ireland better than 
the Parliament of Ireland—or what had the people of 


London to do with us? The Hon. Gentleman had: argued 
that all the former meaſures of government had failed; and 


what then ſhould be done? If the people of the North were 
able to riſe againſt all the laws which had been impoſed 
on them, were we not to ſeek means of ſuppreſſing them? 
Were we to wait nll they difarmed and deſtroyed the mili- 
tary? Were we to uſe no meaſures of prevention ? Were 


we to let them proceed till they were able to mow down 


the military by thouſands? The Hon. Member had ſaid 


that government were recruiting for France; but thoſe who 


voted againſt the addreſs were the men who recruited for 


France; who by their inflammatory ſpeeches were attaching 
the people of Ireland to the cauſe of France. He conjured 


the Hon. Gentleman to re- conſider his arguments and his 
late conduct in Parliament. He remembered when out of 
that Houſe he aſſented to the vote of granting him 50, oool. 

for his ſervices. Were he not even an Iriſhman, he was 


under the greateſt obligations to this country—he was the 
adopted child of Ireland. 5 


Mr. Ho An denied the legality of the andere in any 
point of view. If that order was legal, it was legal for 
government to order a General to ſurround the houſe of any 
man in the community, and pillage it at his direction. 
Government had no power to iſſue ſuch an order; it was 
therefore void ab initio, and reſiſtance to it would have been 
legal, if not praiſe-worthy. As for the neceſſity of the 
meaſure, no ſuch neceſſity had been proved, and for his 
own part, he knew of none. If there were treaſonable or 


ſeditious men in the North, and if murders had been com- 


mitted, let the vengeance of the law be inflicted on the 
offenders: but if it were not becauſe there was treaſon in 


the North, or becauſe a murder had been committed, but 


becauſe the North had avowed itſelf for the noble object of 
| REFORM, that government had put the North under mili- 
tary execution—what muſt the country, what muſt Europe 
think of ſuch” a government? The people of England had 

X avowed 
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avowed. themſelves friends to a Reform, every county in 


ſure was neceſſary; were any of the counties of England 


a meaſure. It was more than a dictatorial power that 


tary government, and therefore he would give it the ſtrongeſt 


concealed, and growing treaſon. The Seven Wiſe Men 


allowance for the juſt apprehenſions of others: all the 


approbation of Parliament for the meaſure, Did got the 


11 


that country had expreſſed their opinion that fuch a mea- 


put out of the King's peace for that avowal of their ſenti- 
ments? No ! for the people of England would not bear ſuck 


government had aſſumed. The Dictator of Rome was ap- 
pointed by the Senate, but the government of Ireland have 
aſſumed that office they have put their will in the place of 
law, liberty and conſtitution, without conſulting Parliament; 
and then come to Parliament to thank them for doing ſo. 
For himſelf, he declared he conſidered this meaſure, as but 
a prelude to putting the whole of the country under mili- 


marks of his diſapprobation; he would not agree at any time 
to truſt an individual with the lives and property of his coun- 
trymen— but he was peculiarly adverſe to ſuch a meaſure 
in the preſent inſtance, becauſe he believed it to be a fore- 
runner of a general ſuſpenſion of law and liberty throughout 


A WW S628 | | ; 5 ; 5 
Mr. MaxweELL ſaid, that the queſtion had been widely 
wandered from: it naturally divided itſelf into two heads. 
Was there an exiſting neceſſity for a ſtrong coercive mea- 
fure, and if ſo, did government uſe the proper means? Gen- 
tlemen had ſaid that no good aroſe from the Convention 
Blll; but were it not for the enactment of it, the Parliament 
would be overawed. If, however, all our laws have been 
found inadequate, we were bound to reſort to.new meaſures: 
When the ordinary proceedings of law failed, when Magiſ- 
trates have been {hot for doing their duty, what courſe was 
to be followed? Mr. M. withed that the North was in 
open rebellion, which might be more eaſily ſuppreſſed than 


on the other ſide could ſee no danger, and would make no 


wiſdom of the Houſe forſooth was concentrated in them |! 
Was the danger cauſed by a London mob in the year 
1780, equal to, the preſent ? Certainly not—Yet the mili- 
tary . were called in; and after the ſuppreſſion of the riots, 
when an addreſs to his Majeſty was moved in the Houſe, 
praying him to ſtop the exerciſe of military power, it was 
negatived. The government deſerved the confidence and 


 Yeomanry 
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Yeomanry ſet their face againſt the outrages of the North; 
and did any one ſuppoſe the Yeomanry to be influenced by 
government? Mr. Maxwell concluded by ſay ing, that he 
conſidered Mr. Smith's amendment to have the ſame ten- 
dency with Mr. Grattan s. 07 Be 
Mr. PoN soxy ſaid he ſtrongly condemned the meaſure; 
and yet was ſo much afraid of ſaying any thing to exaſperate 
the diſcontents which already exiſted, that he could ſcarcel 
find words to convey his feelings as he wiſned.— It was ſaid 
- that outrages had been committed, and that theſe juſtified 
the meaſure that had been taken. He confeſſed and lamented 
that outrages had been committed——that perſons in Ulſter 
had been guilty of illegal acts which had degraded the cha- 
racter of the province, and had given an opportunity to a 
malicious Adminiſtration to improve their excefles into a 
juſtification. of-their own' deſigns againſt the liberty of the 
people. The firſt law officer of the Crown in the Houſe had 
ſaid that the order was a ſtretch of prerogative—another law 
officer had made the ſame confeſſion; he ſhould have been 
aſhamed for the character of the country if they had denied 
the illegality of the meaſure. But what was the prerogative 
which was thus ſtretched? The King of theſe countries knew 
no prerogative above the Jaw of the land, there was no 
power, or prerogative in the King to act againſt law; nor 
had any ſuch prerogative been claimed by any King of Great» 
Britain ſince the expulſion of James IId. who for aſſuming 
ſuch prerogative had loſt his Crown. Prerogative in the 
Engliſh conſtitution, was but a high legal power entruſted to 
the Monarch, to be exerciſed for the good of the people ac- 
cording to the knownlaw of the land. The Kings of the Houſe 
of Hanover had enjoyed no other, nor had any other ever 
been claimed by them. To juſtify, therefore, a violation of 
law by pleading prerogative, was to uſe an argument ſuggeſted 
by ignorance of the law and conſtitution of the country.— 
But another argument had been uſed, the order was given 
to a military officer, commanding him to do what was con- 
trary to law, and 'it was faid, that this order was legal, 
becauſe ſalus populi gt ſuprema lex. The law of England, 
he would inform the Hon. Gentleman knew no ſuch maxim, 
the law of England did not recognize any ſuch general and 
indefinite rule of aQtion,—It knew nothing but what was 
defined and limited, and gave to the Crown no diſcretionary 
| X 2 power. 
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him not with promoting the intereſt of the Proteſtants, but 
with opprefling the Catholics. Gentlemen had ſaid it was 


ſhould call on Parliament to ſolicit his Majeſty to check the 


body knew that his miſconduct was liable to animadverſion 


there be illegal in the interference of that Parliament to 


Noble Lord for calling the attention of that country to what 
Was doing in this, —It had been too much the cuſtom with 
even the moſt enlightened and philoſophic minds of Great- 
Britain to treat the concerns of Ireland as beneath attention, 


lately publiſhed under the direction of Lord Sheffield; it was 
a paſſage in a letter of Mr. Gibbon who when writing to 
his friend while he was compoſing the hiſtory of the Decline 
writing the hiſtory ot the Decline and Fall of a great Em- 


of a remote petty province,” remote! juſt ſiæty miles diſtant 
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might be wiſe, it might be neceſſary, but it could not be 
legal. The old governments of Europe indeed recognized 
ſuch a principle as the /alus popult eff ſuprema lex, but thoſe 
who had ſtudied the conſtitution of our country compared 
with thoſe, attributed the Tuperiority of our conſtitution to 
the excluſion of that principle; and every man converſant in 
hiſtory knew that nothing conributed ſo much to overturn 
thoſe old governments as- the operation of that vague 
maxim.— The Hon. Gentleman had ſaid that it was incon- 
ſiſtent to charge the Miniſter with dragooning the Proteſtants 
after having formerly blamed him with attending too much 
to their intereſts. —It was not true that his Right Hon. Friend 
had complimented the Miniſter by ſaying he gave too much 
attention to the intereſt of the Proteſtants, he had charged 


a breach of Iriſh independence in Mr. Fox and Lord Moira 
to appeal to the Parliament of England, but that application 
was made on the ground that the power of Adminiſtration 
here had been exerciſed badly for the intereſts of the Empire, 
and what could be more natural than that an Engliſh Peer 


miſconduct of Iriſh Miniſters which threatened to loſe the 
beſt member of the Britiſh Empire? If a Viceroy miſcon- 
ducted himſelf in the Adminiſtration of this country, every 


and cenſure in the Britiſh Parliament; what, therefore, could 


prevent that miſconduẽt? For his own part he thought that 
both England and Ireland were very much obliged to that 


a very ſtliking inſtance of this had been exhibited in a work 


and Fall of the Roman Empire ſaid.“ While I am engaged in 


pire, I have not leiſure nor inclination to attend to the affairs, 


petty / 


11 
petty ! as the whole Kingdom of Ireland. — And in another place 
{peaking of the ſucceſsful reſiſtance which had been made to 
the propoſitions in 85 he ſays. —** Could not the Miniſter 
' have found means previouſly to collect the ſenſe, or the non- 
ſenſe, of the Iriſh Parliament.” It was uſeful to cure this 
habit in the people of England. Ev 11 
But are not the outrages committed in the North, very 
alarming? Ves, but he was very much inclined to believe 
that thoſe outrages had been in a great meaſure produced by 
the meaſures which Parliament had lately adopted. This was 
a ſubject on which he withed anxiouſly to unboſom himſelf 
to the Houſe, he would do ſo on Wedneſday; and in order 
to do ſo freely and without reſerve, he believed he would 
clear the Houle of ſtrangers. Whether, however, his opi- 
nion on this ſubject was right or wrong, whether the evils 
had reſulted from the meaſures of that Houſe, or from other 
cauſes ; he was certain that all attempts to bring back the 
country, by violent means, would be fruitleſs ; violence would 
do more harm than good, and ſuch he thought would be the 
1 effect of the preſent meaſure. It was not only illegal, as had 
been confeſſed, it was impolitic; it would be inadequate to 
its object, becauſe, no doubt, the diſaffected would find means 
to conceal their arms in many places, and then by diſarming 
the well-diſpoſed, it gave them an occaſion of diſcontent, 
while it left them expoſed to the violence of the turbulent, 
without means to reſiſt them. It was therefore a meaſure 
. which, was illegal, which violated law, added to diſcontent, 
and weakened that force, by which treaſon and inſurrection 
might be reſiſted ; he therefore was fo far from voting thanks 
for ſuch a meaſure, that he was not ſure he would agree to a 
bill of indemnity for thoſe who adviſed it. „„ 
It was but lately, he obſerved, that it had become the faſhion 
in a Proteſtant Houſe of Commons, to abuſe the province of 
Ulſter; that province, by whoſe exertions William had been 
ſecured in the throne, whoſe people had bled at the Boyne, 
and who had defended, for a Proteſtant King and Parliament, 
the walls of Derry, But thoſe people have committed two 
great crimes ; in the laple of a century they have ſuffered reli- 
gious prejudices to wear away, and they have buried religious 
bigotry and religious animoſity in oblivion. They have 
committed another crime ; they have found out that the re- 
preſentation of Ireland, after having been mangled and muti- 
lated and corrupted by a long ſucceſſion of Engliſh Viceroys, is 
not, at the cloſe of the eighteenth century, ſuch as a people 
calling themſelves FREE, have a right to expect. Both theſe 
| Crimes 
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crimes have they committed, and for theſe crimes it is, that 
much of that perſecution which they have ſuffered, has been 
directed againſt them. He honoured and applauded them 
for their conduct and principles in both thoſe inſtances, and 
begged to ſhare in their criminality. What! condemn the. 
Proteſtants of Ireland for giving up thoſe religious prejudices; 
which have furniſhed a handle to enflave them] Condemn 
the Proteſtants of Ireland for ſeeking a Reform | He would 
periſh firſt | He would ſupport them in their purſuit of that 
object, with every power he poſſeſſed! and he would 
adviſe them to make every reſiſtance which the law and 
conſtitution would juſtify, to the exerciſe of a diſpenſing 
power, and the execution of illegal orders; but he would 
guard them againſt being betrayed into any violence, which 
might furniſh their enemies with advantages againſt them. 
Their demands were ſo reaſonable that they mult ſucceed, if 
not fruſtrated by illegal conduct; no adminiſtration could 
prevent their fucceſs; it depended only on themſelves, on 
their ſteady, perſevering, and conſtitutional exertions. If 
they continued temperate and firm, their efforts would, in 
the end, not only expoſe the malicious deſigns of their perſe- 
cutors, but raiſe them, from ſuffering under a military execu- 
tion, inſtituted by the worſt of adminiſtrations, to be the 
wonder and admiration of Europe! W : 


Mr EGAN took the advantage which a committee allowed 
him, to riſe again, and advert to ſome of Mr. Ponſonby's 
arguments. — He had this day read all the conſtitutional argu- 
ments of that conſtitutional gentleman, in the Northern Star. 
What! were all the gentlemen who conſtituted that Houſe 
dupes and fools, except the Seven Wiſe Men who oppoled 
every meafure which tended to fave the country? He was 
forry to ſee the learned and able member reduced to the 
ſhift of borrowing arguments from the Northern Star. He. 
was a friend to Catholic Emancipation ; and when a late 
Viceroy was rendered a dupe to a family compact, he told his 
confidential friends that they were going too far in their pro- 
miſes; and that unleſs they ſtopped, he would proteſt their 
promiſſory notes. He confeſſed he was then enthuſiaſtic in 
the idea of reform, but he was not mad enough to preſs it in 
the preſent dangerous criſis. He deſerted no party; he ſup- 
ported always in that Houſe, not miniſters, but meaſures. 


Mr. PonsonBy declired that he never read the Northern 
Star. | | 


Mr. 
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Mr. PrLHAM ſaid, that though he was confident when - 
he adviſed the meaſure, that neceſſity juſtified it, yet. ke 
would feel great anxiety if the Houſe maintained a differ- 
ent opinion. He might ſay for himſelf, that if Parliament 
held a contrary judgment, he would hardly have any conſo- 
lation. He was ſufficiently conſoled, indeed, in the courſe 
of the diſcuſſion, by the general ſentiments which prevailed 
in favour of the meaſure of government ; - and to obſerve 
that gentlemen of learning, of genius, and high talents, who 
differed with him, were unable to make any impreſſion. on 
the Houſe, or even to preſerve their uſual level of ability. 
There was a general miſunderſtanding reſpecting the order; 
ſome called it illegal, while others contended it was legal. 
He agreed with an Hon. and Learned Member (Mr. E.) 
that it was what he contended, that ſupreme law {/alus 
puli ſuprema lex} that extreme neceſſity which luperſedes 
every particular obligation. The ſafety of the community 
was certainly the end of all law ; and 9 exiſting laws 
were unable to maintain common ſafety, it became indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary to have recourſe to other means. The 
queſtion then was, whether ſuch neceſſity exiſted; and if 
ſo, could government take any other method but military 
coercion ? It was the bounden duty of government to u 
the power committed to them for the ſafety of the ſtate ; 
and they were reſponſible with their lives and fortunes- for 
its exerciſe, or for neglecting to enforce it. An Hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. P.) ſaid the powers of the Crown were defined. 
Here he begged to ſet the Learned Member right. The 
powers of the Crown, are not defined, but controuled. The 
Parliament has a controul over the Executive Government, 
as unlimited as the power of the Crown is unlimited. Our 
anceſtors wiſely in the petition of rights limited, that is, 
controuled the kingly power, but they did not define it ; 
they did not determine what it is, they a” ſaid what it is 
not. By this controul the governments of both countries 
have been at once rendered efficient and reſponſible, When 
King William was placed on the throne of theſe kingdoms, 
Parliament declared where the popular privileges had 
been infringed, but they did not define the extent af the 
kingly prerogative ; they did not tell him what he ſhould | 
do, but what he ſhould not do. The order of government | 
had been iſſued during the ſitting of Parliament; and he 
confeſſed that government were reſponſible in iſuing it. The 
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| Houſe then were to conſt der, whether the meaſure was fuſs 
tifiable; and whether the ſafety of the country was intended 
througbaut. It was reſorted to as a mode of prevention, to 
hinder the ſeditious and diſaffected from uſing their arms 
againſt the peaceable and well-affe&ted, Government in 
this way were unable to diſtinguiſh the good from the bad; 
if they were, they could diſarm the diſaffected at once, and 
leave their arms with the well-diſpoſed. The order had 
been ſemt to General Lake two or three weeks previous to 
its execution; the greateſt ſecreſy was neceſſary to have the 
troops ready and diſpoſed in different places to ſeize the 
arms at the ſame time, and render all reſiſtance ineffectual. 
The arms were taken without loſs, and there was reaſon to 
think that the North would be much quieted by the mea- 
fare. If the Houſe. were ſufficiently ſatisfied of the noto- 
riety, there could be little difference of opinion reſpeQing. 
the propriety of the order of government. It was urged, 
that it ought to be confined to particular places; but the 
ſyſtem of terror had ſpread ſo widely, that it was neceſſary 
to extend the meaſure over the province. The ſeditious 
otherwiſe need only leave a ſingle diſtrict of a county, and 
ſpread their outrages with the ſame miſchievous ſucceſs. © To 
ſatisfy the minds of gentlemen that the General- had- made 
no improper uſe of the authority confided to him, he begged 
to tell them, that there were pariſhes in the county of 
Antrim where it was judged unneceſſary to deprive the 
people of their arms. Even in Belfaſt many of the inhabi- 
tants wiſhed General Lake to take the town entirely under 
his protection; but he ' encouraged them to defend them- 
ſelves, and promiſed them every aſſiſtance. Gentlemen 
would then ſee that it was impoſſible to limit che order to 
particular places; and that it was highly neceſſary to give 
the General unlimited authority over the province. Mr. 
Pelbam concluded by ſaying, that the meaſure Juſtified by 
neceſſity was right of government, but government were re- 
puke; for its conſtitutional exerciſe, to the country. 


Mr. Curran: ſaid, the ene of his health had kept 
him ſilent in the early ſtage of the debate. As it advanced 
he felt leſs inclination to riſe, becauſe he ſaw clearly what- 
ever a majority might think, how it was reſolved to vote.— 
The ſpeech however, of the laſt ſpeaker made it impoſſible 
for bim to fit ſilent or to withhold his reprobation of the 
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doQrines which the Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Pelham) 
had advanced. That gentleman had ſtated, that the preroga- 
tive was wiſely left undefined and unlimited, and warranted 
the diſarming the North, if ſuch an act was expedient. Mr. 
Curran ſaid, that before the Hon. Member became a teacher 
in Conſtitution, he would do well to begin by becoming'a 
learner, and he would eaſily learn that his idea was an utter 
miſtake. A prerogative without limit he ſaid, was a diſpen- 
ſing power; he would learn that for having aſſumed ſuch a 
power 1 the II. loſt his crown. It was the great merit 
of the Britith conſtitution that no ſuch power exiſted, It was 
on the contrary the limitation of the prerogative by law that 
diſtinguiſhes a lawful magiſtrate. from a tyrant, and a ſub- 
ject from a ſlave, Mr. Curran here went into a detail of 
argument, ſhewing that every prerogative was defined in its 
nature and extent, though the exerciſe of it ſo defined and 
limited, was very properly left to the diſcretion of the Crown. 
The King for example had the prerogative of making peace 
or war, or calling or diflolving a Parliament ; this preroga- 
tive reſted merely on the authority of law, but the time or 
manner of doing any of theſe things was wiſely left to the 
difcretion.of the Crown, nor was that diſcretion wild and 
arbitrary, but the Miniſter was reſponſible with his head, The 
Hon. Gentleman has made two aſſertions, faid Mr. Curran: 
firſt, that the Crown has the power of diſarming the peo- 
ple by his prerogative; and next, that in the preſent in- 
ſtance the act was juſt and neceſſary. In fact, ſaid Mr. Cur- 
ran, the ſecond poſition of the Hon. Member is a compleat 
abandonment. of his firſt ; for if the people are diſarmed by 
virtue of the prerogative, why come to this Houſe? The 
truth is, the gentleman's conduct ſhews he did not know 
the conſtitution on this ſubject. The Right Hon. Attorney 
General has done right in declaring that the Viceroy” has 
broken the law in the order to difarm the people. The 
order, as to any man acting under it was a perfect nulſity. 
and any man was anſwerable for u hat he might commit un- 
der fuch an order as a mere common offender. But examine 
ſaid he the ſecond poſition itſelf, that at this time it was juſt 
and neceſſary—Why ? Becauſe the North was in a ſtate 
of rebellion, and rebellion may be reſiſted by an armed force. 
Are they in open arrayed rebellion? Not ſo; but they are 
in ſecret and organized rebellion, and the prevention was ne- 
ceſſary. See, faid Mr. Curran, the horrors that reſult when 
government are ſuffered. to deſert the known laws, and to 
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wander into their own ſtupid and fantaſtic analogies. We 
find the ſame exactneſs of knowlege which the Miniſter has 
_ thewn in the doQrine of prerogative diſplayed in his curious 
diſtinQtion in the law of treaſon ; —he thinks a ſecret ſyſtem 
of treaſon, unattended by any ad, the ſame with treaſon ar- 
Tayed in arms. Having aſſumed ſo monſtrous a. poſition in 
defiance of the known law, that calls nothing treaſon that is 
not proveable by overt act, ſee whither his own reaſoning 
muſt lead him, If open rebellion, and this mere treaſon in 
intention, be the ſame, then the ſame remedies mult be law- 
ful in both caſes. You may affiſt and reſift open rebellion, 
by armed force; you may mow it down in the field; you 
may burn in its camp. By the gentleman's own doCtrine, 
having firſt aſſumed this intentional treaſon, he would be 
juſtified in covering the North with maflacre and conflagra- 
tion. On this part of the ſubject Mr, Curran went into a 
variety of obſervations. He next examined the evidence 
on which we were to publiſh to the world, to the enemy, that | 
the moſt valuable and enlightened part of the nation was in 
rebellion, without inquiry, without even the aſſertion of any 
ſpecific fact! How could we look. the public in the face, if 
we ſurrendered ourſelves ſo meanly to a Britiſh agent, or to 
ſurrender our country to military law, without evidence or 
inquiry? He would put a ſerious queſtion—if the govern- 
ment thought fit to ſuperſede all law, and to ſubſtitute the 
bayonet, what muſt be the conſequence ? It froze his blood 
to think of it ; he could not bring himſelf to ſtate it in a pub- 
lic aſſembly. But the government was loud in their invec- 
tives on the North. Is it poffible, ſaid he, that the detection 
of their folly can drive Miniſters, not into ſelf-conviction or 
amendment, but into fury? The North, ſaid he, I am 
ſure is deeply diſcontented ; but owing to what cauſe ? to 
your own laws, to your Convention act, to your Gunpowder 
act, to your Inſurrection at. The firſt denied the natural 
right of ſuffering the right of petition or complaint, the ſe- 
cond the power of ſelf-defence by arms againſt brutal force, 
and the defence of a jury againſt the attempts of power. 
What elſe, ſaid he, could you expect? You were in vain 
warned that you would at laſt bring the nation to the ſtate 
in which it is ſaid to be. Such laws can only deprave and 
inſect the people; put a ſpaniel in the chain and you cor- 
rupt the gentleneſs of his nature, and make him fierce and 
ferocious, Put a people in the chain, and you do the 377 6 
| An 
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And what is the remedy ? Only one. Setthem both at lar e, 


and liberty will infallibly effect a cure. Repeal your cruel 
and fooliſh laws, reſtore the conſtitution to its natural mild- 
neſs, and you will ſoon find the natural effects. Gentlemen, 
he ſaid, had condemned the idea of an appeal to the fifter 
nation for aſſiſtance, and condemned the interference of Lord 
Moira and Mr. Fox, as trenching on our independence. He 

commended their conduct as that of the moſt generous ſym- 
pathy to our ſinking ſituation, and the moſt patriotic to their 
own country. It was not, he ſaid, an interference with the 
freedom of our legiſlation; but with the ruinous corruption of 
oft own government, in which as ſubjects of the empire they 
had an intereſt, and therefore a right of ſaying to their Sove- 
_ reign, Sir, your Miniſters are degrading the common conſti- 
tutfon of Ireland; they are enflaving the people, debauching 
its Parliament, and driving the country to madneſs. To cen- 
{ure ſuch a conduct, he ſaid, ſtruck his mind as the laſt and 


" loweſt extreme of degeneracy and ſhame. To bark at thoſe 


who had virtue to make a ſtruggle for our ſafety which we 
had not virtue to make for ourſelves. Rare pride! Oh rare 
and proud ſpirit of independence] Oh pure and jealous re- 
preſentatives of of your country ! Oh dignified aſſertion of a 


right of ſuicide © Oh glorious aſſertion of your ſacred right 


of abandoning your country, and ſelling its repreſentation.! 
Oh high ſouP'd declaration, worthy to be recorded, and wor- 
thy of thoſe that make it. We bill be drowned, and nobody 
fall ſave us. A gentleman ſaid ſneeringly,' he was pleaſed 
we were reduced to ſeven—I now thank him for his taunt, 
1 am grateful for the reproach—never did I feel it as a charge 


El now feel it as an acquittal from all participation of ſuch 


: perverſeneſs and degradation. Mr. Curran declared his ſen- 
timents decidedly in ſupport of the amendment. 


Mr. P:LHaM explained what he had ſaid relative to the 


prerogative : he did not mean to fay that the prerogative was 


entirely undefined, but that it had been determined by law 
what exerciſe of the prerogative was injurious and illegal— 
leaving the prerogative as to other inſtances free and unli- 


mited, to be exerciſed for the benefit of the ſubject, and the 


perſons who adviſed any oppreſſivę or unconſtitutional exer- 
ciſe of it reſponſible to Parliament for that advice. 


Mr. BacwELL not only thought the meaſure excuſable, 
but that government would have been criminally negligent 
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had they not adopted it. In ſupport of this opinion he men- 
tioned a fact: that ſuch was the audacity of the United Iriſh- 
men in the neighbourhood of Derry, that Lord Cavan 
who commanded there, was obliged to order the garriſon men 
to depoſit their arms every night in the Court-houſe, to pre- 
vent them from being taken by force. Above 400 families 
had been robbed of their arms in that neighbourhood in one 
night. | „ 9 


Mr. GATT AN in reply, obſerved, that he had expect- 
ed ſome detail of the crimes with which the whole North 
was charged ſome facts produced to prove that the diſtur- 
bances exiſted fo generally as the Northern diſtri&t compre- 
hended in the proclamation. He did expect to hear the 
gentlemen of the North riſe and ſet forth the ſtate of their 
counties. He did not expect to find fo little information of 
that ſort, or indeed of any ſort afforded on the ſubject.— 
That the Houſe ſeemed to know neither the particular ſtate 
of the Northern counties nor the extent of the Northern 
diſtrict; inſtead of knowledge or information, there was a 
cry, a charge, and a predetermination—much general invec- 
tive, much indifcriminate accuſation ; a murder in one county 
made a reaſon for outlawing a province. Particular crimes 
made proofs of univerſal offence, and the argument from the 
particular to the univerſal, which would be falſe in logic, 
held ſound in juſtice. He obſerved that the legality of the 
meaſure had not been defended, and yet he aſked, whether 
it was not extraordinary that a meaſure admitted to be illegal, 
Parliament fitting, ſhould have been adopted. and carried into 
execution, not merely without its advice, but without any 
communication with Parliament, until a week after General 
Lake had iſſued out his order to have the determination of 
the government carried inta execution. That the neceſſity 
of ſecrecy might have been a reaſon why Parliament ſhould 
not have been conſulted before the execution, but could he 
no reaſon for delaying the communication till a week after the 
execution of the meaſure, He obſerved, that the caſe of 
Lord G. Gordon's mob, as it was termed, did not apply to the 
preſent, for there was no order, to diſarm generally—none 
to diſarm the county of Middleſex—none to, diſarm Surry, — 
The proceedings in that cafe applied to a particular act and 
the place of that act; but the caſe before you is an order 
af general diſarmament ; but why reſort to that caſe — 
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the legality of an act which the lawyers of the Crown ac- 
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knowledge to be illegal? VVV 
He obſerved that the arguments on the other fide were 
little more than inveQives againſt conſtitutional doctrines in 
general, and againſt the ſpeeches of thoſe who would defend 
the liberties of the people; — ſuch ſpeeches they had called 
inflammatory; for inſtance, we deprecated their ſyſtem of 
corruption We deprecated their ſyſtem of coercion—and 
we now deprecate their military execution we deprecated 
the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus bill we deprecated a 
Convention bill, and the other acts of power. Among the 
many many object ions that lay againſt thoſe acts, we ſtated 
this one great objection, that they would inflame the people 
—that they would render the government odious—that 
they would render the law odious. What do the Miniſters 
_ . themſelves now ſay of the effect of thoſe bills? They ſay 
that they have ſo inflamed the people, they can govern no 
longer according to law, and they muſt now reſort to the bay- 
onet; they tell you by the meſſage before you that they have 
ſo worked up the people by operation of their laws as to make 
them diſtracted, This is not an aſſertion of one fide or of 
the other, but a practical acknowledgment: of the effects of 
their ſyſtem, coming from Miniſtry itſelf in their meſſage 
to Parliament; but when gentlemen come to defend this 
Tyſtem, they ſay the diſſatisfaction has proceeded from the 
| ſtyle of debate; they ſay that the actual oppreſſion is not un- 
. derſtood—is it the pech or the comment that makes it in- 
tolerable to the people? No man would, it ſeems, know that 
he was put in priſon under the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Cor- 
pus, if ſome member of Parliament did not tell him ſo-no 
man would know that he was ſent aboard a tender, if he were 
not to learn that he was there from our ſpeeches | The North, 
for inſtance, would not diſcern a file of men breaking into 
their houſes and taking their arms, but for the intelligence 
which they receive from the ſpeeches in Dublin ! Alas, we 
| know but little of the people, if we talk in this way 
| ſuch talk is founded in great weakneſs and great preſumpti- 
on—it ſuppoſes that the people neither think nor feel for 
_ themſelves—it ſuppoſes that they entertain that idolatry for 
Parliament, that if this Houſe were unanimous in their op- = 
preſſion, they would think oppreſſion and military execution 
mild government ; but in my opinion the contrary is the 
fact. I apprehend that if the people perceived this Houſe 
unanimous or ſilent fpon the ſubject of their grievances, they 
| DOE would 
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would be more diſcontented and more inflamed; they would 
_ conceive that they were wholly abandoned, that there was a 
combination of the higher order againſt them without an ex- 
ception, and therefore when they looked for redreſs they 
would look to themſelves : It is therefore for the peace of the 
country, or rather for the reſtoration of its peace, and for the 
better ſecuring the connection, that I wiſh the gentlemen 
here in this preſent moment would eſpouſe the cauſe of the 
people; and that I rejoice ſome gentlemen in England have 
brought it forward, and that I with to direct and intereſt in 
that cauſe the attention of the people of England. In direct 

oppoſition to the charge of eee, 15 another charge 
we have this night encountered, viz. the crime of recom- 
mending peace to the people; it has been ſaid that it were bet- 
ter they ſhould proceed to violence; nay, it has been ſaid in ſo 
many words: It were to be wiſhed they'd rebel! Good Gt! 

Wiſh they would rebel ! Here is the ſyſtem and the principle 
of the ſyſtem; from a ſyſtem of corruption to a ſyſtem of co- 
ercion, and fo on to military execution, accompanied with 
a declaration that it were to be wiſhed the people would go 
into rebellion; they tell you they are in a ſtate of rebellion 
already, in order to juſtify government to put them under a 
ſtate of military execution; and they add no, they are not 
yet in rebellion; but *tis wiſhed they were; for what pur- 
poſe? To ride over them | We have been cenſured by a 
charge of inflaming the people, by thoſe; who condemn us 
alſo for recommending good order to the people, and ex- 
- preſs a wiſh, on their part, at the ſame time, that the peo- 
ple would riſe in rebellion. Thus the ſyſtem diſplays it- 
ſelf ;—to ſuch a paſs has it come] The Miniſtry enter into 
' a conteſt with the people; they did ſo with the Catholies, 
. and they do ſo now with the Proteſtants ;—their paſſions be- 
come furiouſly engaged; they proceed from violence to vio- 
lence, until they precipitate themſelves on the laſt act, which 
fo far tranſcends all other acts of fury and violence, that they 
. call for a rebellion in order to juſtify it. Rebellion! and 
what's to be the 6ogſequence ?- carnage | They are to act. 
upon the people. Surely his Majefty is called upon to inter- 
| fere to change this ſyſtem ; *tis impoſſible but that every 
ſenſible man in England as well as Ireland, except thoſe 
: whoſe paſſions are inflamed in the ſtruggle with the peo- 
ple, muſt ſee ſuch a thing can't go on; *tis impoſſible. What, 
the French threatening to invade you, the Catholics refuſed 
their claims, and the Proteſtants of the North informed that 
| .1t 
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it is wiſhed they ſhould riſe in rebellion, that government 
might act upon them at once] From this, however, the Nor- 
therns may learn a prudent leſſon; they may be aware of the 
inare that is laid for them; they may lee that their good or- 
der is their ſafety, and their inſurrection their deſtruction. 
1 ſee therefore the neceſſity of their good order in a ſtronger 
point of view than I did before, and I ſee the propriety of 
repeating the recommendation of it. They are now fully 
apprized of their danger. VVV 
I cannot fit down without adverting to another argu- 
ment in ſupport of this meaſure, © which comes under 
the head of Folly, more than moſt of the things I have 
often heard ſaid, and ſupported ; I mean that argument 
which defends 'the meaſure of putting the North under 
military government: as the moſt likely means to enable 
the 'government to withdraw the troops to oppoſe the 
French if they land: Military government will enable you 
to do it without the army, ſo it is argued : It is gravely ſaid, 
when you have put the North under military government, 
you may withdraw the troops to meet the French in cafe of 
an invaſion ; in the ſame way the ſame perſons argued for 
an InſurreEtion bill; it was to ſecure tranquillity ; they im- 
priſoned the traders of the North to ſecure tranquillity, and 
now they put the province under military government, to 
enable them to withdraw the army. In this kind of way, 
have they uniformly argued in ſupport of this kind of ſyſtem, 
and it is by arguing in this way, and ſupporting this kind 
of ſyſtem, they have bfought themſelves into their preſent 
fituation ; it is impoffible it can laſt; the thing to be wiſhed 
that it may be put an end to with as little diſturbance as poſ- _ 
fible ; but to ſuppoſe that a ſyſtem of this ſort can go on, or 
that jt is framed for the temper of the people of this country, 
W JJ ng 
He concluded with obſerving, that a gentleman had 
ſpoken as if he himſelf was not originally, when the Ca- 
tholic petition in 1792, a friend to their entire emancipation, 
or unifortnly a friend to the Reform of Parliament; he 
requeſted to correct that error, by aſſuring the Houſe he was 
then as now, a friend to the whole and entire emancipation 
of the Catholics ; and was then, as now, and at all times, a 
friend to Parliamentary Reform, and had voted for it in 
en ry ſhape in which it had appeared in Parliament. The 
gentleman ſeems to think that on theſe ſubjects we cannot, 
on the ſuppoſition of coming into power, if that were likely, 
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perform our engagement. I thank him for an obſervation, 
which gives me an opportunity of declaring, that l can 
never agree to have any connection with a Miniſtry that 
ſhall not in the moſt full and ample manner concede to the 
people of Ireland theſe two great object _. 
Another Honourable Member (Mr. Egan) was pleaſed to 
ſay much to the prejudice of my Lord Fitzwilliam's admi- 
niſtration ; to that | have only to anſwer, it was a little un- 
fortunate for the Honourable Gentleman's political conſiſten- 
cy, that he did not much fooner diſcover the errors of that 
adminiſtration, which, while in power, was the object of 
his ſtrenuous ſupport, and the ſubject of his warm panegyric. 
At the ſame time that I am to thank that Honourable Gen. 
tleman for the ſupport, I would ſay, the anſolicited ſupport 
which he gave to that adminiſtration, no doubt, with the 
pureſt intentions, and without any view to patronage ; for 
the Hon. Member is his own patron ; I own, IL am not much 
ſurprized at his language. A Miniſter in the zenith of pow- 
er ſeldom wants the | MA of very warm friends, though 
when he is out of that power he muſt endeavour to conſole 
himſelf for the deſertion of thoſe friends. The Hon. Mem- 
ber has ſaid a good deal of the bad intentions, by which 
he thinks proper to alledge I and my friends are actuated, in 
a ſtyle of moderation peculiar to himſelf ; the Hon. Member, 
to be ſure, has odd methods of making the Houſe laugh.— 
—He has talked much of French principles and of in- 
ſurrection, and I believe, amongſt other things faid ſomethin 
of cutting off my head! and this in a manner fo peculiarly. 
his own, in the fury and whirlwind of his paſhon, that 
though I did not actually behold the guillotine, of which he 
ſpoke, I thought I ſaw the executioner. However, as to the 
kind of imputation thrown out againſt me in this kind of 
way, I regard them with utter contempt. , The Hon. Mem- 
ber has ſaid, that I and my friends are mortgaged to. the 
country for certain meaſures, which we have always pro- 
feſſed—we are ſo; and I thank the Hon. Member for the 
opportunity he has given me on this occaſion, of declaring 
once for all, my firm reſolution that the total Emancipation of 
the Catholic, and a radical Reform of the Repreſentation 
of the people, which he may have a good cauſe for oppo- 
ſing, but which [ have a much better cauſe for ſupporting, 
are the indiſpenſable conditions upon which I can ever be 
connected with any authority in the government of this 
country. N 55 0 
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Mr. Baxzrincron, Mr. Rochroker, and Sir JOHN 


Br.aqQuitrt, ſupported the original addreſs. - 


Mr. EAN roſe with great heat and vehemence in 
reply to ſome words in Mr. Grattan's ſpeech, probably the 


alluſion to an Executioner. As he was attacked in that way, 


he would now ſhew the Right Hon, Gentleman that he did 
not want bottom to retort ſuch attacks they might blame 
| themſelves. for any thing which their alluſions: to him would 


provoke him to diſcloſe; but he would let them feel that 


no man ſhould preſume to make aſperated alluſions to him 
with impunity. He would teach them, that no- Aittle Duode- 


cimo Volume, (glancing towards Mr. Grattan) ſhould diſcharge 
its rancorous contents at his character or his perſon, without 
meeting the treatment it deſerved. He would have that 


Right Hon. Gentleman to know, that no part of the ſupport 
he had given to the adminiſtration of Lord Fitzwilliam, was 
directed to him ;—he diſdai ned to make him the idol of his 
adulation, for when he was in the Zenith of his power, and 


ſtrutted in pigmy conſequence about the Caſtle, he, (Mr. 
Egan) had avoided his intimacy ; and though he believed 


Earl Fitzwilliam to be a Nobleman of the pureſt intentions, 


and on that opinion did vote in ſupport of his Adminiſtration, 
yet he ſon ſaw that the Noble Earl was made the dupe of 


a Family Compact and the tool of little men, who, while 
they ſought to ſwell themſelves into gigantic conſequence, and 
and Coluflus like, beſtride the country, the gemtlemanhood 
of Ireland were to be haughtily excluded from the Court of 


. the Viceroy, He had deſerted no party in that Houſe—he 


voted with no ſet of men from party motives—he had no 


views of ambition to gratify, in ſupporting the adminiſtration 
of Lord Camden —he had no promiſes or expectations from 
 them—he had, it was true, voted. for ſome meaſures with 


the Seven H/iſe Men upon the Oppoſition Bench—but he now | 


bad more experience, and he ſaw thoſe meaſures in a very 
different aſpect—he ſaw the oppoſition given to the neceſſary 
meaſures of Lord Camden's adininiſtration—(the Conven- 
tion bill, the Inſurrection bill, the Habeas Corpus bill, &c. 
meaſures which no honeſt man could now ſay, were not 
called for and juſtified by the neceſſity of the times) was 
the mere reſult of diſappointed party—the mere. malevolence 
ot defeated ambition, * Right Hon. Gentleman owed 
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to the liberality of his country the means of independence 
and a vote in that Houſe, (alluding to the national donation 
of 50,0001.) and he, when @ boy, and not a member of 
that Houſe, heartily aſſented to the meaſure, becauſe he 


thought he deſerved it; but when he reflected on the acri- 


mony and inflammation that Right Hon. Gentleman had 


ſince poured out upon the popular mind, when he reflected 


on the miſchiefs his doctrines had excited, he ſaw that he 
had ſince done away all his former ſervices, and betrayed 
the country, as a victim to his own diſappointed ambition; 
and he ſhould not ve amazed if the Right Hon. Member 
could never -recline on his pillow, without baving his ima- 
gination, like Macbeth's, ſcared with the ghoſts of thoſe 
unfortunate perſons, whoſe lives had been facrificed to his 
doctrines, paſſing before him in melancholy proceſſion. 
Mr. GRATTAN roſe with an air of much good humour. 
I beg pardon for again treſpaſſing on the Houſe at ſo late an 
hour, (half paſt four) but what has fallen from an Hon. 
Member, renders it neceſſary I ſhould ſet his feelings right, 
in relation to what I had ſaid. I ſpoke in mere planſantry, - 
and I thought the Houſe received it in a good humoured 
way; but the Hon. Gentleman ſeems to take it up with a 
fury peculiar to himſelf, and in that ſort of ſwaggering way, 
which, give me leave to ſay, is neither in my mind an indi- 


cation of talents or ſpirit. If the Hon. Gentleman means to 


uſe that mode of ſwaggering by way of intimidation, give 
me leave to tell him he is miſtaken in its application—it is a 
very bad ſubſtitute for abilities, and a very ſuſpicious indica- 
tion of courage it is like the artifice of a timid bully, endea- 


vouring to frighten away fear—I have read ſomewhere in 


ſome poet that 8 | 
An angry fool's a very harmleſs thing,” 


I really think ſo; and I conſider the rage of the Hon. Mem- 
ber perfectly innocent. The Hon. Gentleman ſays, no man 
ſhall allude to him with impunity. Why, I have no wiſh 
to go out of my road to allude to the Hon. Gentleman; but 
if he will throw himſelf acroſs my way, I have no objec- 
tion to tread upon him. If, however, 4 imagines that any 
thing like vulgar ruffianiſm, or paroxiſms of fury, are to 
intimidate—Iis will find himſelf miſtaken ; for the manner of 
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that ruffianiſm, the folly of thoſe paroxiſms, and the Bach- 
headiſm of that fury, are too ridieulous to excite ſerious no- 
tice: I ſmile at them. The Hon. Member in his contorſions, 
repreſented to my mind the idea of a black ſoul writhing in 
torments ;—and his language very forcibly aſſociates with the 
ideea of a certain deſcription of the fair fex—whom in man- 
ner, and in dialect, he ſeems zealous to aſſimilate. As to 
the menaces of the Hon. Member to diſcloſe any confidence, 
he ever enjoyed from me] feel them in the ſort of diſregard 
they merit, and I anſwer in the words of the poet - 


«© There is no terror, Caſſius, in your threats, 
„For I am arm'd ſo ſtrong in honeſty,  _ 

« That they paſs, by me as the idle wind, | 
Which I reſpect not.“ AY 


Mr. Oc rx ſhortly replied in fupport of his motion, after 
which the committee then divided en Mr. Grattan's amend- 
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A committee was appointed to meet forthwith to draw up 
the Addreſs—which being done, the Addreſs was agreed to, 
and ordered to be preſented to his Excellency. 


At ſix in the morning the gallery was cleared, for the 
purpoſe, as we ſince underſtood, of the Speaker's interfering 
to reconcile any animoſity which might have ariſen, from 
the aſtercatory alluſions between Mr. Grattan and Mr. Egan. 
both thoſe gentlemen having left the Houſe, were ſent for 
to their reſpective homes, and being returned, we under- 
Rand a mutual reconciliation was honourably effected. 
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PO An ent TUESDAY—MARCH- 21. 
The SPEAKER read the following anſwer of the Load 
Lieutenant to the Addreſs of this HHouſe 
It affords me the higheſt ſatiefaction to receive from the 
Houſe of Commons, ſo cordial a concurrence in the meaſures 
which my duty to his Majeſty and to his kingdom of Ire- 
land has prompted. me to 8 I ſhall think it incumbent on 
me, to omit no exertions to preſerve the public ſafety, to 
ſecure a reverence for the civil power, and obedience to the 
laws, and to reſtore that confidence and eſtabliſh that autho- 
* rity in the diſturbed parts of the province of Ulſter, which 
= may enable his Majefty's numerous and. loyal ſubjects to 
74 reſiſt the ſyſtem of terror which the crimes of the diſaffected 
* are calculated to imprefs, to call forth with effect that ſpirit 
which they ſo eminently poſſeſs, and to mark that attach- 
ment which I am confident they feel to Dis Majeſty's 
perſon and government.” 
Ordered to he entered on the journals... | 


Mr. PonsoxBy, in | conforience of feeling himſelf + 
exhauſted by the late fitting of the laſt night, begged leave 


to poſi pone his motion for the repeal of the Infurrection bill 
to Friday next. EY 


FRIDAY—MARCH 24. 


REPEAL OF THE INSURRECTION ACT. 

Mr. G. Ponsowsy .rofe and ſaid, that he muſt requeſt 
that indulgence from the Houſe, which he had ſo often ex- 
perienced. For that indulgence he had, at that time, more 
than ordinary occaſion, ſince he rofe in a critical and trying 
ſituation, When he had given notice that he would move 
for a repeal of the Inſurrection act, he mentioned that it 
was his intention not to confine his obſervations to that act, 
as he conſidered it no more than a part of the ſyſtem under 
which this country had been governed for years; but to go 
at length into an examination of that ſyſtem, and from the 
preſent ſtate of things in England, in France, and in Europe, 
to 


11 

to aſcertain whether it was prudent to attempt to govern 
Ireland longer upon that ſyſtem. This was the fifth year of 
the war with France. Every year ſince the commencement 
of the conteſt, had brought with it new diſaſters. Every 

year had given alliances to the enemy, and diſadvantages to 
the hoſtile powers. Laſt year particularly had been diſtin- 
guiſhed by an enormous and prodigious encreaſe of expence, 
an encreaſe ſo enormous and prodigious, that, in his mind, 
it was impoſſible for this country, or the empire, long to 
ſuſtain it. In the commencement of hoſtilities, it was to be 
recollected that France ſtood ſingle and unſupported, and that 


ſhe had againſt her, a confederacy of powers, amounting to 


almoſt all Europe. She had ſurvived that combination, and 
ſeen the confederacy melt away to two. powers. She had, 
beſides, acquired the affeCtions, and complete incorporation 
with her Republic, of an important part of Europe, he 
meant Brabant; ſhe had acquired an aſcendancy in another 
very important country, Holland. She had made an alliance, 
offenſive and defenſive, with Spain; and had concluded trea- 
ties highly advantageous to her, with ſeveral of the German 
Princes. The King of Prufha could only be conſidered in 
the light of a general, at the head of a great military force 
in the north of Europe, acting with a view to preſerve the 
intereſts of France. Thus ſhe acquired dominions in the 
north of Europe, the reſtoration of which was now become 
the cauſe of contentivn, and dominions in the ſouth of 
Italy, in the poſſeſſion . of which ſhe was not to be ſhaken, 
even in the opinion of the allies. He was confirmed in this 
idea, from the fact, that in the negociation of Lord Malmeſ- 
| bury, no equivalent had been demanded on the part of the 
King of Sardinia, although the French demanded from him 
the keys of that country; and becauſe this conceſſion was 
recognized in the ſtatement publiſhed by that nobleman, and 
in one of the paſſages marked in Italics. In the proſecution 
of the war, England had loft the advantages, political and 
martial, which ſhe poſſeſſed over France. In the Eaſt 
Indies, Great Britain was all, France was nothing. France 
now poſſeſſed two of the greateſt iflands in the Weſt Indies, 
with the exception of a few towns in St. Nomingo.. In the 
beginning of the-war, we poſſeſſed an advantage, which no 
power ever had in an equal degree; we were ſuppoſed to have 
great wealth, and financial reſources inexhauſtible ; and 
thoſe were to be oppoſed to a government, which began its 
exertions under the preſſure of a public bankruptcy. In the 

| | | courle 
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_ equrſe. of the ſtruggle, however, the French have been 
ſeen to get through their difficulties. They have not onl. 
got rid of their paper, but they have brought money enoug 
into circulation, to anſwer all their demands. The world 
has ſeen the bank of England fall before the French arms 
it had ſeen that great depoſitory of wealth ſhut, and the 
credit of the nation, in the eyes of Europe, very nearly 
deſtroyed. At this moment, England ſtaggers under the 
weight of her debt. If France were not to fit out a ſingle 
ſhip of war, if ſhe were not to land a fingle ſoldier on our 
coaſt, ſhe had only to put her troops into encampment, and 
frown n us, and the expence neceſſary not to leave ourſelves 
at her mercy, would as effectually ruin us, as the moſt 
ſucceſsful exertion poſſibly could. The conduct of that 
great and formidable power, he called upon them to 
obſerve, had entirely changed from all the forms and modes 
of carrying on war againſt Great Britain, under the Monar- 
chical ſyſtem of government. Formerly it was in the re- 
mote poſſeſſions of England that ſhe was attacked by France. 
Her expeditions were confined to the Eaſt or Weſt Indies; 
ſhe never perceived the bold, the aſtoniſhing notion of ren- 
dering theſe iſlands the feat of war, and immediate object of 
hoſtitity. The ancient practice was to ſtrike at our extre- 
mities—the modern practice is to aim at our vitals. France 
aims but one blow, and that is at the exiſtence of one of 
thoſe two iſlands. Whatever might have been the expence 
of former wars in defence of our colonies, they were to 
be ſuperadded to the expences attached to the preſent compli- 
cated war; for England depends upon her commerce, and 
if ſhe neglects her foreign poſſeſſions, her reſources muſt 
very ſoon experience diminution. What aggravated the cala- 
mity of our ſituation was, that while there was a prodigious 
increaſe of expence, there was a. prodigious loſs of induſtry; 
and the evil ran in two directions at the heart of the empire. 
This was a ſerious conſideration, and one which it behoved 
gentlemen to weigh deliberately. He deſired them to look 
at the reſources of the two countries. The European domi- 
mions of France contained double the number of inhabitants 
of the European dominions of Great Britain, In point of 
fertility of foil, goodneſs of climate, and happineſs of ſitua- 
tion for every martial purpoſe, France was not to be exceeded. 
The advantages of England on the other hand, lay entirely 
in her inſular ſituations. She could only be attacked by fea, 
and on that element, ſhe was able to preclude attack, But 


with 
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with a population double of ours, and reſources which had 
hitherto baffled all calculation, he very much feared that we 
muſt fail, if placed long in competition with France. He 
would aſk any man of common ſenſe, if there was a poſſi- 
bility of preſerving ourſelves, unleſs in the home-dominion of 
the empire there was complete harmony? He would aſk, 
whether. it was reafonable to think that any thing ſhort of 
the joint and heroic exertions of all, exertions greatly and 
cordially made, could ſave us? In this country, the people 
did not enjoy thoſe common rights and privileges which were 
allowed to the people of Great Britain. Every thing they 
deſired, however juſt, was rejected. For four years, govern- 
ment had gone on backing penal law with penal law, and 
each ſucceeding law more ſevere than the former; yet, after 
all, in the moment of his addreſſing them, what was the 
conſequence? In the country there was more internal diſcord 
and weakneſs, than before the waere. 
Ik̃f the ſyſtem of France was, to attack Auſtria in Brabant; 
i the ſyſtem of France was, to attack England in what had 
| been called part of herſelf, in Holland; muſt it not occur 
to every thinking man, that if there was another country 
more dear and more valuable to England, that it muſt be the 
natural object of deſire? Would it not be ſeen that Ireland 
was the obvious place for the French to take their ground, 
where if they ſucceeded, they muſt reduce England herſelf 
to a ſtate of ſubjection? Was it not likely, that to weaken 
England in Ireland would become the ſettled and invariable 
policy of France? that it would be the plan moſt conducive 
to her intereſts and ambition ? . If this ſhould be denied, he 
would aſk, what reaſon there was to ſuppoſe the contrary? 
Has that adminiſtration, ſaid Mr. Ponſonby, which has 
brought us into our calamities, the capacity to diſcover, or 
the honeſty to acknowledge its ignorance ?' Has that adminiſ- 
tration the virtue to retraCt its miſchievous meaſures, or com- 
punction enough to be ſorry for the afflictions which they 
have brought upon their country? If they had not, it became 
their duty to ſhew what reaſon there exiſted why the 9 
French would not make the project, he had ſtated the final 1 
and fundamental axiom of their policy. 8 gs . B 
_ I confeſs (continued Mr. Ponſonby) that I did not expect 
the late French invaſion. It was a matter in which I was 
taken by ſurpriſe ; for I never could have imagined, that at F$ 
lo early a period, they would have ventured upon a ſerious | 
attack. But it was always my opinion, which opinion I 
pretty freely expreſſed, in all circles, public and 3 
| | | | that 
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forget their allegiance, but to become active partizans of the 
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that if the Iriſh people ſhould continue in a ſtate of diſcon- 


tent, in the next French war, Ireland would be made the 


ſeat of contention. It appears that my calculations on that 


ſubject were erroneous. | hope that my preſent calculations 


may prove equally unfounded. But feeling as J do, it is 
my duty to warn gentlemen to reflect upon ſo awful and im- 
portant a ſubject. I may therefore eſtimate that even during 
this war, ſhe may, by great exertions, throw: a military 
force into this country. And although I rely on the loyalty 


of the people, I muſt have my apprehenſions. Every one 


who knows any thing of che human mind muſt know, that 
diſcontent has a powertul effect in diminiſhing the energies 
of a people to reſiſt the introduction of a foreign force It 
is liable to do worſe. It may diſpoſe. them to not only 
invader.“ $ | 

He then obſerved, that all the meaſures which had been 
reſorted to, for keeping down the turbulent ſpirit of Ireland 
had failed, all the refinements and coercion had failed, 
and of them all, no one was more galling or offenſive 
than the Inſurrection AQ, which then occupied their 


attention; becauſe its proviſion went further than any of 


the preceding laws: It outraged as well the rights and pri- 


vileges of the people, as the moſt beloved of their pre- 


judices. It aboliſhed the trial by jury, and enabled magiſtrates 
appointed by the Miniſter of the crown to decide upon the 


life, liberty and property, of every man in the land. It had 


a tendency only to aggravate and inflame the public mind. 


The people of Ireland, but particularly the inhabitants of 


the North, were a high-ſpirited people. Than the inhabt- 
tants of the North there did not exiſt men of more intrepid 


minds, or of more inflexible reſolution. Parliament in taking 


haiſh meaſures againſt them, kindled all the fire of their 


diſpoſitions, and cauſed them to conſider themſelves, as pur- 


ſuing the ſame courſe againſt arbitrary power, which has 
immortalized fo many names in the Engliſh hiſtory, This 
ſpirit of enthuſiaſm could effect what, according to ordinary 
calculation, might ſeem impoſſible, They had ſeen what 


it was Capable of producing in America, and they had but 
too much reaſon to dread the conſequences of what it had 


accompliſhed in France. 


This was one of the countries, he would readily admit, 


which in Europe had laſt received the rudiments of civiliz a- 


tion. But it would be a great wildneſs to think of treating 


it 


it upon the ſame principles upon which it had been governed, 


when it had been conſidered as a' barbarous and unenlight= 
ened Province, and when it had been overrun by the Engliſh 
domination. * There was no miſtake into which a ſtateſman 


could fall, more dangerous than to apply an old ſyſtem” to 
new principles, and to new'ſituations. A few civilized men 
could accompliſh wonders, and thoſe who calculated upon _ 
having to deal with them as with barbarians, would too late 


find their error. He initanced the caſe of South America, 
{and what had been achieved by a few Spaniards) China, 


and finally of France, the revolution of which had been 
brought about by a few enlightened men. The force of man 
was in his mind; and he was certain that the people of 


Ireland at the preſent day bore no more affinity to the gene- 
ration that had gone before them, than the preſent rulers of 
France did to the nobility and gentry who had become 


emigrants and outcaſts. The ſpirit of liberty was high and 


daring, it was that which called the foul of man into action; 


and it would never yield to force. It would ſubmit to no- 


thing but reaſon. 


Rely, upon it (ſays he) coercion Will never. do, to defend 


the country againſt the French, or your ſyſtem againſt the 
people. You may hang ſome, you may tranſport others, 


and you may impriſon more. But remember, that the pur- 


pole of the people of Ireland is to purſue liberty, and ſomehow 
or other they will accompliſh it, He had often and ſeriouſly 
conſidered our ſituation, and he was clearly of opinion, that 
a federal union with Great-Bruain, grounded upon an equa- 
lity of commerce and conſtitution, would be the beſt ſtake 
which Ireland could hold. He wiſhed that the public were 
of the ſame opinion. But he was convinced, that unleſs 
other modes of government were reſorted to, than have pre- 
vailed of late years, that the unceaſing and perſevering 
enemy who are placed oppoſite to us, would in ſome evil 
hour take advantage of dur dilcontents to make Ireland a 


party againſt England, and thus to render both a prey to 
nerſelt. 


doing ſo, he had been careful to mingle nothing with them 
of a party or perfonal nature. He imputed no bad motive 
to the authors of late meaſures, but he would ſay, that their 
lyſtem was a miſchievous ſyſtem, and that if perſevered in, 
it muſt prove fatal. He wiſhed that the eyes of the people 


Aa .- Britain 


- In order to prevent misfortunes ſo dreadful, he 
thought it his duty freely to deliver his reſentments. In 


ſhould not be turned to France. He wiſhed to ſee Great- 
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that if the Iriſh people ſhould continue in a ſtate of diſcon- 
tent, in the next French war, Ireland would be made the 
ſeat of contention. It appears that my calculations on that 
ſubject were erroneous. I hope that my preſent calculations 
may prove equally unfounded. But feeling as J do, it is 
my duty to warn gentlemen to reflect upon ſo awful and im- 
portant a ſubject. I may therefore eſtimate that even during 
this war, ſhe may, by great exertions, throw a military 
force into this country. And although I rely on the loyalty 
of the people, I muſt have my apprehenſions. Every one 
who knows any thing of the human mind muſt know, that 
diſcontent has a powerful effect in diminiſhing the energies 
of a people to reſiſt the introduction of a foreign force It 
is liable to do worſe. It may diſpoſe them to not only 
forget cheir allegiance, but to become active partizans of the 
vader.” I 

He then obſerved, that all the e which had been 
reſorted to, for keeping down the turbulent ſpirit of Ireland 
had failed, all the refinements and coercion had failed, 
and of them all, no one was more galling or offenſive 
than the InfurreRion Ad, which then occupied their 
attention ; becauſe its proviſion went further than any of 
the preceding laws: It outraged as well the rights and pri- 
vileges of the people, as the moſt beloved of their pre- 
judices. It aboliſhed the trial by jury, and enabled magiſtrates 
appointed by the Miniſter of the crown to decide upon the 
life, liberty and property, of every man in the land. It had 
a tendency only to aggravate and inflame the public mind. 
The people of Ireland, but particularly the inhabitants of 
the North, were a high-ſpirited people. Than the inhabi- 
tants of the North there did not exiſt men of more intrepid: 
minds, or of more inflexible reſolution. Parliament in taking 
harſh meaſures againſt them, kindled all the fire of their 
diſpoſitions, and cauſed them to conſider themſelves, as pur- 
ſuing the ſame courſe againſt arbitrary power, which has 
immortalized ſo many names in the Engliſh hiſtory. This 
fpirit of enthuſiaſm could effe& what, according to ordinary 
calculation, might ſeem impoſſible, They had ſeen what 
it was capable of producing in America, and they had but 
too much reaſon to dread the conſequences of what it had 
accompliſhed in France. | 

This was one of the countries, he would readily admit, 
which in Europe had laſt received the rudiments of civiliza- 
tion. But it would be a great wildneſs to think of treating 
it 
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it upon the ſame principles upon which it had been governed, 
when it had been conſidered as a barbarous and unenlight= 
ened Province, and when it had been overrun by the Engliſh 
domination, There was no miſtake into which a ſtateſman 


could fall, more dangerous than to apply an old ſyſtem” to 
new principles, and to new ſituations. A few civilized men 


could accomplith © wonders, and thoſe who calculated upon 
having to deal with them as with barbarians, would too late 
find their error. He inſtanced the caſe of South America, 
(and what had been achieved by a few Spaniards) China, 


and finally of France, the revolution of which had been 


brought about by a few enlightened men. The force of man 


was in his mind; and he was certain that the people of 


Ireland at the preſent day bore no more affinity to the gene- 
ration that had gone before them, than the preſent rulers of 
France did to the nobility and gentry who had become 
emigrants and. outcaſts. The ſpirit of liberty was high and 


daring, it was that which called the ſoul of man into action, 
and it would never yield to force. It would ſubmit to no- 


— 


hing dee resſoen | 5 
Rely, upon it (ſays he) coercion ill never do, to defend 
the country againſt the French, or your ſyſtem againſt the 


people. Lou may hang, ſome, you may tranſport others, 
and you may impriſon more. But remember, that the pur- 
pole of the people of Ireland is to purſue liberty, and ſomehow 


or other they will accompliſh it, He had often and ſeriouſly 

conſidered our ſituation, and he was clearly of opinion, that 
a fœderal union with Great-Bruain, grounded upon an equa- 
tity of commerce and conſtitution, would be the beſt Rake 
which Ireland could hold. He wiſhed that the public were 
of the ſame opinion. But he was convinced, that unleſs 
other modes of government were reſorted to, than have pre- 
vailed of late years, that the unceaſing and perſevering 
enemy who are placed oppoſite to us, would in ſome evil 
hour take advantage of dur dilcontents to make Ireland a 


party againſt England, and thus to render both a prey to 
nerſelf. 


doing ſo, he had been careful to mingle nothing with them 


of a party or perfonal nature. He imputed no bad motive 


to the authors of late meaſures, but he would ſay, that theic 
lyſtem was a miſchievous ſyſtem, and that if perſevered in, 
it muſt prove fatal. He wiſhed that the eyes of the people 
ſhould not be turned to France. He wiſhed to ſee Great- 


A a Britain 


In order to prevent misfortunes ſo dreadful, he 
thought it his duty freely to deliver his refentments. In 
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Britain and Ireland connected by the ties of mutual advantage. 


Jo effect this the legiſlature and the government muſt 
depart from their former principles and practices. That 
fooliſh pride, which would be deterred from altering its 
meaſures from a regard to a conſiſtency of conduct, mult be 
given up. "The conſiſtency of a ſtateſman was to goverh 
countries according to the circumſtances in which they might 
fall, and according to the ſeaſons which might occur. To 
perſevere in acting upon old uſage and eſtabliſhed maxims, 


without a regard to the changes which take place in the 


world, did not deſerve the name of conſiſtency, it was a 


blind obſtinacy and confirmation in error. The people com- 


plained of defects in their conſtitution, they complained juſtly, 
they complained of labouring under political diſabilities on 
account of religion, they complained with reaſon. To ſatisfy 
them they capt at leaſt to depart from their ſyſtem of coer- 
cion, they ought to take ſteps to ſoothe and aſſuage. Parlia- 


ment ſhould mitigate its prejudices, that the people might 
| Mitigate their reſentments. That they would never aban- 


don the purſuit in which they were engaged, he was ſure; 
that they ſhould ſeek for aſſiſtance of foreign force was an 
idea of all others that he deprecated. Give (ſays he) to 
the people the conſtitution of England upon its genuine prin- 
ciples. Take away all odious and invidious pretences of 
religious diſtinction.— Let the nation look to the advantage of 
equal commerce and equal freedom, as the bond of mutual 
connection. Do this, and I am ſatisfied that they will give 
to government all their energies, and a full co-operation, 


They will contemplate with pride the glory of a native 


peace.' en Ng on AE Rn NY; 
Mr. Ponſonby then moved, —“ That leave be. given to 
4 bring in a bill to repeal an Act paſſed in the 30th year of 


liberty, a joint proſperity, and the bleſſings of a domeſtic 


© his preſent Majeſty, entitled an act for preventing and 


“ ſupprefling InſurreQions and Diſturbances of the public 


The CHanceiion of the EXCHE QUER ſaid, with reſ- 
pect to the diſaffection exiſting in the country, was it to be 


removed b making the diſaffected look to the ſucceſſes of 


the enemy? Was the preſervation of the law and property 
to deſtroy the liberty of the ſubject? In the formation of all 
ſocieties, the individual cedes a portion of his liberty to the 
general good, and to maintain it the turbulent muſt be re- 
ſtrained 


b 1 1 
ſtrained by penal laws, proportioned in ſtrength to the 


neceſſity of the occaſion. However, gentlemen vn the 


other ſide of the Houſe, although fully ſenſible of this, are 
fure to diſcover that every meaſure which they therifelves 


are not the adviſers of, ate unſuited to its object; if adminiſtra- 


tion act promptly, it is raſh; if with deliberation, it is 
blameably flow ; in fine, inconſiſtency is always the compa- 
nion of their cenſure. Than the motion now before the 


Houſe there could not be a ſtronger inſtance : three days ſince 


the Houſe ſanctioned military law, and now it is moved to 
_ repeal a law inſtituted for the protection of the ſubje& and 
of the ſtate. As to what fell from the Hon. Gentleman, 
reſpecting the connection of penal laws with religious diſtine- 
tions, he truſted there could not be found in that Houfe a 
man ſo bad as to be ruled for a moment by ſuch a principle. 
The InſurreQion Act was only applicable to guilt, its object 
civil efficacy, not religious intolerance, and one of- the laſt 


meaſures to ſecure this country from deſtruction. In anſwer 


to an equalization of the conſtitution, he, for his part, had 
no objection to give the Catholic every thing he ought to 
receive, The Catholic had found that his demands were not 
in the habit of being rejected: let him then aſk as he ſhould 


do, but not carry the requeſt in one hand, and his conditi- 
onal allegiance in the other: — he would repeat that he had 


no objection to concede to the Catholic, for he believed that 
too much could could not be given, conſiſtent with the reli- 
gious conſtitution of the country. J)) 


Sir H. CAvkExpisEH ſaid, that however oppoſite the learn- 


_ ed gentleman's ſentiments were to his, he gave him credit 
for virtuous intentions, and admired his abilities : He ſhould 
not proceed to*anſwer'his eloquent ſpeech ; he ſhould con- 
fine hinſelf to a few obſervations. He had read in a late pub- 
lication, the production of a gentleman (Mr. Erſkine) who 


could not be conſidered partial to government: that how- 


ever you give the people credit for their motives, you muſt be 


often ſorry for their actions. When he conſidered the tur- ; 


bulent ſtate of the public mind, he could not conſent to the 
repeal of the Inſurrection act, unlefs a ſtronger: one, the 
Engliſh act for the ſuppreſſion of ſedition and treaſons, were 
ſubſtituted, He contended, that every honeſt man in the 
country enjoyed the true ſpirit of liberty, and that the mul 
tuoſum genus hominum, the turbulent perſons: of the North, 
who withed to legiſlate for the country, wanted to eſtabliſh 
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lieentiouſneſs. That riotous deſcription of perfons had diſſe. 
minated their doctrines with induſtry through the province, 
and corrupted the minds, not merely of the lower claſſes but 
even of the better ſort, with French- principles He was 
aſſured on the beſt authority, that it was cuſtomary in ſome 
Northern families of diſtinction, to introduce a myrtle or 
flowering ſhrub to table, and ſprinkle it with red wine; the 
ſhrub the Tree of Liberty; and the libation, the Blood of 
Ariſtocracy. Such people were enemies to all regular go- 
vernments, and ſome ſuch diſcontented ſpirits diſgraced every 
country. Theſe perſons, ſaid he, you muſt coerce, or they 
will coerce you; their wicked ſpeeches and writings had in- 
flamed the North ; and there are, he obſerved, at this .day, 
upwards of three thouſand widows and orphans, mourning, 
that their huſbands and fathers were thus deluded to expoſe 
themſelves to the vengeance of the law. He could not agree 


to the propoſed repea], except for the ſubſtitution of the Eng- 
liſn act he before alluded to. 


Mr. Coore 1 that the loweſt Catholic in the 
country was ſenſible, that by the conſtitution he could not 
participate in all political advantages; perſons, therefore, 
who ſtimulated the Catholics to urge unconſtitutional claims, 
wanted to deſtroy the conſtitution. It was not a moment for 
conceſhon. The moſt vigorous meaſures are, he contended, 
neceſſary to ſupport the conſtitution, which could not be 
maintained, except by the moſt decided ſupport of govern- 
ment. As long as it was thus openly attacked, the ſtrongeſt 
coercive means were neceſlary. to ſtop the growth of anar- 
chy and rebellion. | 


Lord C. FirzotRatD thought that government were 
juſtified in adopting a ſyſtem of coercion, which alone was 
calculated to maintain the conſtitution againſt the inſidious and 
open attacks of traitors and rebels. Government deſerved 


his thanks, and they had them for diſarming the villains of 
the North. 


Colonel BLAQUIERE ſaid, that there never was a period i in 
the Britiſh annals, which more required the energy of govern- 
ment, ty laye the country from the effect of treaſonable con- 
ſpirac es and practices. which tended to overturn our happy 
conſtitution in church and ſtate. He put it to the breaſt of 
the learned member, whether his motion was not againſt the 
| general 


1 


general feeling of the Houſe. Was it a moment to repeal 
the Inſurrection act, when a petition was before the Houſe, 
praying a proviſion for the widow and orphans of a magiſ- 


trate murdered for doing his duty, for preſerving the public 


peace? The learned gentleman was himſelf ſenſible, that he 


would not have many ſupporters, and therefore he begged of 


him to withdraw his motion, which was calculated to drſtract 
the public mind, when the efforts of every gentleman ſhould 
be to make the whole maſs of the people think alike. 


Sit HERCULES 1 N chat as the ; © * 


Learned Member had ſtated it as his opinion ** that the diſ- 
turbances in the North have been much owzng to cuſelves, and 


that certain penal ſtatutes have been operating cauſes of 
them,” he naturally is induced to move the repeal of them; 
but Sir Hercules ſaid, as he differed from the Hon. Member 
as to the cauſes of theſe diſorders, he muſt naturally differ from 
him as to the remedies he propoſes. 


As theſe laws were made progreſſively, to controul he pro- | 
greſſive growth of crimes, and as they were Jubſequent to the 


offences againſt which they were directed, they certainly 
could not have produced them: 


The Hon. Member has ſtated a variety of matter, in which 
Jam unable to follow him, and has detailed many things 
which relate more to foreign war, than the eternal ate of the 
country, which 1 is the object of the preſent queſtion, and to 


which I ſhall confine myſel The two ſtatutes which ſtand 
moſt conſpicuous in the code which the Hon. Member repro- 
bates, are the Convention bill, and the Inſurrection bill. To 
theſe I ſhall ſay a few words—and firſt as to the Convention 
bill, (which I mention as introductory to the other.) 


It paſſed in the year 1793, and I mult fay, I cannot con- 


ceive, nor could I ever underſtand, upon what ground of 
conſtitutional jealouſy, objections have been made to that bill. 

There never was ſo mild a medicine applied to ſo malignant a 
diſeaſe, as it had to encounter ; nor one, which in its opera- 
tion was ſo little likely to injure the conſtitution. The law 
appears to me to be declaratory, rather than novel; to be rather 
admonition, than penalty; and I'll venture to ſay, does not. 
go as far as ſome of the brighteſt luminaries of the law have. 


gone, on the ſubject of popular aſſemblies convened for redreſs wy 


of grievances, whether real or imaginary. 
| Before this law was paſſed, this country was infeſted by 
little cabals, little M. ſeminaries of edition, little Par- 
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liaments, affecting to dictate to, and overawe the conſtituted 
authorities of the ſtate. They aſſumed to act as a Repreſenta- 
tive Body, to ſpeak the ſentiments, and enforce the will of 


the people; and they had their Primary Aſſemblies for the * 


purpoſe of their election; differing however from the Primary 
Aſſemblies of France (which they imitated), in as much as 
in Franee the elective franchiſe was confined to men of cer- 
tain qualifications; Here it was liberally beſtowed. on the 
To put an end to this great evil, this law paſſed; and ob- 
ſerve what it enacts, * That all aſſemblies, committees, or 
other dodies of perſons, elected, or in any other manner 
s conſtituted, or appointed to repreſent, or aſſuming, or ex- 
* erciſing a right or authority to repreſent the people, &c. 
«© &c. under pretence of petitioning for, or in any oter man- 
© ner procuting an alteration of matters, eſtabliſhed by law 
« in Church and State“ (with a ſaving that nothing therein 
ſhall prevent the wndoubted rights of his Majeſty's ſubjects to 
petition his Majeſty, or either Houſe hf Parliament, for re- 
dreſs of any public or private grievance) “ are unlawful 
% afjemblies."* . Og et Hy x 1 
Now, Sir, if it were not for what I heard in Parliament, 
I ſhould have thought it impoſſible, that any man of ſenſe or 
ſcience would controvert that poſition laid down in the ſtatute. 
If the authors of Magna Charta, if the framers of the Bill 
of Rights were living—If Algernon Sydney; If Mr. Locke 
were alive, I am convinced they would ſubſcribe to this doc- 
trine—neither Lord Coke, Lord Somers, Lord Camden, 
Judge Forſter, or Judge Blackſtone, could, conſiſtent with 
their profeſſed principles, and veneration for ancient eſtabliſh- 
ment, controvert it. | | 50 . 
And yet, this is the ſtatute ſo reprobated by a learned mem- 
ber.— This is a part of that code, the repeal of which the 
Hon. Member contends for this day This is the law that 
has been ſtated as one of thoſe grievances under which 
we labour.” — This is one of thoſe obnoxious laws, the re- 
peal of which, has been ſtated by one of theſe aggregate 
mectings, as the condition of their allegiance, and the price for 
arming in defence of their country. The next was the In ſur- 
rection bill certainly a Hrong meaſure, but wartanted by the 
occaſion; it grew with the growth of accumulated offence 
traitorous 1. had been prompted by urlwwful oaths. 
Arms had been collected for treaſonable purpoles, nofurnal 
meetings had deſtroyed the ſecurity of the ſubject, 2 
| | | _IWneſfis 
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ineſſes were murdered. —To theſe violent evils, ſtron 
remedies were applied; but ſuch as the occaſion juſtified—and 
the ſtrongeſt meaſure in the whole ſtatute ** that which ena- 
«© bles magiſtrates to ſend perſons, under certain circumſlans 
ces, to ſerve in the navy! is exactly copied from a ſtatute 
now in force in England; with this difference, that here it 
cannot be done except in places previouſly proclaimed to be in 
aſ/late of diſturbance—there it has no limitation. | 
Now Sir, will you tell me, that any man who is a good 
ſubject, could be Lene ed into acts of abominable outrage, 
becauſe he was offended that theſe ſtrong laws had been made 
to puniſſi the guilty, which laws cannot affect him, unleſs he 
be of that deſcription tie thing is utterly impoſſible ! Neither 
can J give my belief to thoſe who reſolve That nothing 
vill quiet the minds of the people but Parliamentary Ro- 
form, having for its baſis Catholic Emancipation.” Although 
theſe topics are every day introduced as amongſt the cauſes of 
popular diſcontent, I ſhall not debate them at preſent ; I ſhall 
only ſay, that whatever any man may think of Parliamenta 
Reform al ſtractedly, every man muſt admit, at leaſt, that it is 
a problematical experiment, and the man that makes the at- 
tainment of it the condition of his allegiance, is a bad and a 
dangerous ſubject, t. 6 
And as to Catholic Emancipation, I ſhould think it impoſſible 
to ſuppoſe, that a ſtrong prepoſſeſſion in favour of the Catho- 
lies, which I have felt for near forty years, muſt not have 
inſpired me with more ardent wiſhes for their privileges, than 
their new:advocates in the North can feel, whoſe prepoſſeſſions 
perhaps, have been accuſtomed to take a different direction. 
Vet what would you think of me if I told you, I would 
not be a peaceable ar loyal ſubject, or arm in defence of my 
country, until the few remaining privileges thall be confer- 
& red upon them.” You would think me an impgſtor or a 
traitor, i OY OC ALON es 1 OA ene 
And how peculiarly ridiculous muſt this chivalry appear in 
their Northern champions, when we know, one ſtriking part 
of their outrages has been, the carry ing on a war of extermi- 
nation againſt thoſe very Catholics in whoſe cauſe they are 
become ſuch devoted enthuſiaſts. 1 | 
I know very well, theſe men have been for ſome time ſoli- 
citing a treaty offenſive and defenſive with the Catholics, the 
baſis of which was, We will give you our clamour for 
„ Emancipation, and do you give us your numbers for our 
FFF 66 Revolutionary 
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Revolutionary Purpoſes.” But the Catholics had too much 
loyalty to be thus ſeduced. _ | 5 
In ſhort, Sir, all theſe cauſes of diſcontent are projects and 
pretences of men whom your conceſſions would not ſatisfy. 
HhHeſides, when men are in arms againſt the laws and the 
conſtitution, the conſtitution will not allow you to capitulate 
with them; in that caſe, compromiſe is imbecility ; conceſſion 
would be but the parent of net demands, and the redreſs of 
grievances, but the renovation of diſcontent. 3 
Conſider how prepoſterous it would be, if any of thoſe 
inſurgents were to utter the ſentiments attributed to them ; if 
they were (6: , 8 1 
% *Tis true, we live under the moſt benignant ſovereign in 
the world—'Tis true, our commerce and our conſtitution ' 
have every year, /e/ffon after ſeſſion, for twenty years, been 
receiving ſome new extenſion, ſome new confirmation — Lis. 
true, our great manufacture has been every year improving, 
no bounty, on which it had grown and flouriſhed, abridged 
no regulation for its benefit neglected by the legiſlature 
Tis true, our comforts, our affuence, onr proſperity, have 
rapidly encreaſed—' Tis true, the ſpirit of toleration has ex- 
tended over, and enlightened the country, 5 at 
And yet, unleſs there be a fundamental change made in 
the conſtitution of that legiflature, which has produced thoſe 
benefits ;—unleſs the few remaining privileges be conferred 
on the Catholics, (whom we lately perſecuted) —unleſs the 
penal laws be aboliſhed, which our offences produced, 
(and that too, before theſe offences have ceaſed;) we will 
renounce our allegiance, we will murder our countrymen, 
we will abjure the defence of our country, we' will publiſh 
manifeſtoes to the enemy, and embrace French fraternity, 
in preference to Britiſh connection.“ ee 
The people whom the repeal of theſe laws is to fatisfy, 
have ſpoken pretty explicitly ; they have told you, when a 
ferocious enemy was on the coaſt, They will not arm in 
defence of the country, until certain ſpeculative projecls are 
conceded, certain obnoxzous ſtatutes repealed—certain imagi- 
nary grievances redreſſed, and that even then, they would 
not arm under the countroul of government, or under the 
„ authority of the laws.“ 1 505 
Do you think conceſſion would ſatisfy theſe people? No, 
Sir! Nothing would ſatisfy them but French fraternity—you 
read publications, ſtating their preference of French to Eng- 
ith connection they haye defined their ultimatum, perſonal 
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repreſentation, independent of property, untverſal ſuffrage and 
ꝓure democracy—and although I hold it to bexhe indiſpenſable 
duty of Government and of Parliament, to remove, as far 

as poſſible, every grievance that really affects the people, yet I 
repeat what I (aid the other night, That all the conceſſions, 
 ** for which you contend, taken together, would not add one 
good or loyal ſubject to the Royal Standard. For, if 
there be any man in the community, fo bad a /ubze&, or ſo bad 
| a citizen, as not to think his King, his Country, and its Conſli- 
4ution, under the preſent circumſtances, worth his defending, - 
he would not be reclaimed to do his duty by any conceſſion, 
I therefore do not ſee any thing in the temper of the times, 
or the condition of the country, to juſtify a repeal of theſe laws. 
The ouwrages which have diſgraced a part of this country, 
are too notorious to require a recital - and as to popular meet- 
ings, I never heard of one, the tendency of which was not, 
to divide the people from the Executive Government—to tell the 
Neekle they were diſcontented, in order 0 make them fo. 


hereby to convert the national /rength, into national weak- 
neſs, and invite the enemies of the county. > 
Theſe penal ſtatutes are not laws againſt the people in gene- 
ral, but only againſt a ſmall part of the people, whoſe pro- 
jects and practices are directed to the ſubverſion of the ſtate, 
If that mall part of the people will embrace and follow 
the ſalutary advice given by the learned member, the other 
night, „ to depart from ther evil practices, they will remove 
themſelves from the pale and comprehenſion of theſe laws 
and then you may, and you ought to expunge them from your 
Statute-Booꝶ ;—until that ſhall happen, neither juſtice demands, 
nor the public ſafety will juſtify you, to repeal them. 


Sir E. NEwExHam oppoſed the motion, and ſaid, that 
if this bill were now repealed, the ghoſts of Dr. Hamilton 
and of the other men who had been maſſacred by theſe bar- 
barians, would appear before them. „ 


Mr. FLzTcars, notwithſtanding the apparitions threat- 
ened by the Hon. Knight, declared himſelf for the motion, 
as it went to repeal a bill which conſtituted the worſt part 
of a ſyſtem of coercion; a ſyſtem which had been adopted 
to reprels diſcontent, and prevent crimes, but had produced 
effects diametrically oppoſite to thoſe intended, and which 
Had increaſed diſcontent, and multiplied offences to that 
degree, that his Majeſty's OY now thought it neceſſary 
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to put under military execution the faireſt province in Ire- 
land. He defended the propriety of his Hon. Friend's allu- 
ions to the ſtate of France, of Britain, and of Europe; and 
contended that it would have been abſurd to propoſe the 
repeal of a ſyſtem of laws operating extenſively, without 
confidering how this change in domeſtic policy, would in- 

. fluence foreign concerns. In every point of view, he ſaid, 
in which this country could be conſidered, a change of the 
ſyſtem of coercion, for a conciliatory ſyſtem, appeared neceſ- 
fary. Had the government firſt tried lenient meaſures, and 
found it ineffectual, they might then have ſome reafon for 
going back to coercion ; but as yet they have tried no remedy 
but that of heaping ſtatute, on ſtatute, each more oppreſ- 
five and unconſtitutional than the other, while the effect 
or theſe ſevere meaſures have been the direct contrary of 
what. they had expected. Every man admitted, that the 


__ circumſtances of France were new; yet no inference was 


drawn from this novelty in our fituation—but that the old 
remedy of coercion ſhould be ſtill applied. We fee Great 
Britain reduced below the example of any former period, 
but yet the Houſe were called on ſtill to go on, following 
the Miniſter, who has levelled the glories of the empire, 
and brought it to the brink of annihilation, New and porten- 
tous, indeed, were the preſent times | What had hitherto 
ſupported Britain againſt the world ? What had enabled her 
to bear thoſe deſtructive and exhauſting continental wars, 
in which her Miniſters had ſo often engaged, to ſupport the 
phantom of a balance of power? What had enabled her to 
ſurvive the war with America, and hitherto bear up againſt 
the new and unexampled exertion of France? Her credit. 
What was now become of that credit? The main pillar 
of it . levelled to the duſt! The bank of England, the hope 
of the nation, the repoſitory. of inexhauſtible wealth, the 
prop of Englith commerce, had failed. A ſecret committee 
had been appointed to enquire into its affairs; but ſo conſci- 
ous was the Miniſter of rottenneſs, that the only man in 
whom the nation had confidence, was excluded from that 
committee. What has been the conſequence of theſe mea- 
ſores? that the paper money of England is no longer con- 
ſidered a ſign of ſpecie, and is therefore ſinking in its value. 
Were not theſe circumſtances enough to appall any man? 
and yet the placed and penſioned followers of the Miniſter, 
had the confidence to call on the houſe and the country, ſtill 
to follow him in the ſyſtem which has done all this, and 
| _ which, 
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which, if continued, muſt diſſolve the empire. If any man 
could lay his hand on his heart, and ſay, it was not wiſe to 
try other meaſures, after thoſe which had been tried had 
produced ſuch effects, he would ſay, he laboured under the 
moſt deplorable and hopeleſs inſanity. @_ | 2 
As to the Convention Bill, it had been the root of all the 
evil which was now complained of. In the ill-omened and 
:nauſpicious hour in which that bill was paſſed, it was made 
2 corner ſtone of a ſyſtem that has unitormly operated to 
produce tumult and inſurrection. No man had. a ſtronger- 
diſlike of, or would more firmly reſiſt an invaſion of the 
rights of Parliament; but that diſlike thould never have in- 
dnced him to take ſuch a meaſure as the Convention Bill, 
to protect the rights of Parliament. The arguments for the 
bil was, a convention is to meet pretending to act by re- 
preſentation for the people; if you do not prevent their 
meeting, your power is gone!“ If ſuch a meeting was to 
take place, it would have been eaſy to paſs an act appli- 
cable to that particular caſe; inſtead of that a law was 
| 175 paſſed which went generally to prevent popular meetings of 
ö all kinds. The moment that was done, the moment the 
people loſt the power of meeting to conſider of their griev- 
ances, and of application of redreſs, that moment they 
were made to look for other modes of redreſs, and no mode 
offers itſelf ſo readily to the mind of a multitude, as turbu- 
lence and inſurrection. Nothing could be more unwiſe 
than to prevent a people from complaint by ſtopping their 
mouth. It was in the nature of man to derive conſolation 
under ſuffering, from an opportunity of complaining, and it 
| was his firm conviction, that had the people been tuffered, 
as formerly, to meet and ſpeak their ſentiments, either per- 
ſonally or by deputy, they would have remained quiet even 
| though they had not been redreſſed. The want of this 
liberty had been found, in every country, to be the cauſe 
of infurrection. In Turky no complaint could find its 
way to the Sovereign, accordingly, there, when any grie- 
vance became great, the people were obliged to riſe in a 
tremendous maſs which ſwept away the deſpot and the 
grievance together! It was, policy, therefore, to let the 
people ſpeak out. An intention to legiſlate for the country 
by any power but Parliament ſhould be reſiſted, but this 
bill went too far, and overſtepped the limits of prudence 
as well as the conſtitution. | 6 
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Aſter this favourite d had been carried, this meaſure 
which was to quiet the country and raiſe the * 
of land, what followed? Penal flatute was added to 
penal ſtatute, until there remained no other penalty to be 
inflicted on the people, but an abrogation of all law, and 
an infliction of military execution. Murder, and ſedition, 
and treaſon, were heard of every day, but no inquiry was 
made into the cauſes of theſe crimes, No ! the Houſe had 
followed that ignis fatuus which directed them into every: 
meaſure of puniſhment, but into no meaſure of 1 1 or 
prevention. 

Gentlemen had ſtated particular enormities, and 1 
the paſſions of the Houſe had been agitated, but nothing 
had been advanced to guide its judgment, as to the cauſes. 
which had produced them. Would it nat have been wiſer 
to have entered into an enquiry, even by a ſecret com- 
mittee if that were neceſſary how far theſe enormities 
have ariſen from treaſonable conſpiracy, or how far there 
may exiſt a correſpondence between certain ſocieties and 
France? At preſent what ground had the Houſe to believe 
the exiſtence of this connection and. correſpondence. with 
the enemy? They had the aſſertions of his Excellency's 
Meſſage; and thoſe only, and upon ſuch evidence only had 
they gone to the laſt extremity of. coercion. Gentlemen 
had ſaid, God forbid that ALL the North ſhould be 
guilty !'*— Why then had they confounded the innocent 
with the guilty, and why involve all in a common puniſh, 
ment? Why had they ſandicned, by their addreſs a. mea+- 
jure which deprived of the law and the conſtitution a whole 
province, the greater part of which they believed to be 
innocent? But that meaſure was in itſelf illegal, and the 
addreſs of the Houſe of Commons, would not give it lega- 
lity. At what point, he aſked, did the Houle intend to 
ſtop in this career? When another province thould be put 
under martial law !— How could they expect that, in ſuch 
eircumitances, effectual reſiſtance could be made to an invad- 
ing enemy. Were they a match for the French on one 
hand, and the people on the other? Or did they believe that 
Ulſter was the only part of the country 'that was at all diſ- 
contented If they did, they would find themſelves fatally 
miſtaken—if they believed that the lower order of the people 
in avy of the provinces were contented and happy, it was 
an opinion which prejudice only could have engendered, and 
which a little time would ſet right. As to the protection of 


England 


01 } 


England againſt an enemy, he W there were few wha 
could now depend much on it—for where was the power of 
England at this moment? It reſted on her credit—that is 
N e war miniſter had pulled it down, and if the ſoun- 


dation were removerl | what muſt d of be ſuper. 
ſtructure = 


Sir F. Floop 8 that there was no grounds for 
the repeal of the law, which had been reſorted to from the 
greateſt neceſſity. Previous to the introduction of the bill 
a committee fat to inquire into exiſting grievances, and after 
they had reported, a motion for re-commitment met only a 
ſingle negative. He attended all the ſtages of the bill, and 
he was convinced that it could operate only againſt perſons 
who diſturbed public tranquillity. The queſtions of Catholic 
Emancipation and Reform, which were blended with the 
ſubjec, were entirely irrevalent, and he ſhould therefore 
be ſilent about them. The ſimple queſtion was, whether 
the repeal would tend to promote N he was ſenſible 
it would have a contrary effect. He never could agree in 
paſſing 2 vote of cenſure on an adminiſtration which did more 
jor the peace and proſperity of the country than any former 
one. The act would die a natural death the iſt of January, 
1798 ; and as he was ſatisfied that repealing it ſooner would 


be injurious to public peace, he gave Me motion his moſt 
hearty negative. 


Mr. OsBoORNE was ſtrongly againſt the motion. He aſked 
if the Hon. Member, by moving for a bill againſt inſurrec-, 
tion, at a moment when inſurreQion was molt prevalent in 
the country, meant that all the criminal laws of the country 
were to be abrogated ; for if laws were not to combat crimes, 
what muſt be the neceſſary conſequences to the country ? 
This new-fangled ſyſtem of conciliation was not the doQrine 
of the day in which this bill had paſſed, for the Houſe were 
almoſt unanimous at the time in its neceſſity, and how had 

that neceſſity decreaſed ?—Not at all. Was it becauſe crime 
had wreſtled with the law and overcame it? Was it becauſe 
crime had deſtroyed all ſocial duties, that Parliament was to 
enter into parley and compromiſe with criminals ? For his 
own part he would never conſent to. compromiſe with men 
who were ſharpening daggers for the boſoms of thoſe who 
ſutraunded him, preparing anarchy ior the country, and 


perpetrating 
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perpetrating the moſt horrid murders upon the perſons of 


his Majeſty s loyal ſubjedts. 


Mr. GxaTTAN roſe, merely to declare his conviction, 
that the repeal of this law was a meaſure neceſſary for the 
eace of the country.—The Hon. Gentleman who ſpoke 


/ laſt, laid he had given a melancholy aſſent to theſe bills laſt 
year; his aſſent was, melancholy only, becauſe he knew they 


were inconſiſtent with the conſtitutional liberty of the ſubject, 
and could be juſtified only by the neceſſity of the times. 
Experience had now ſhewn, that they had not anſwered the 
end for which they were deſigned, and therefore, as they 


were both inefficient and unconſtitutional, the repeal of them 


appeared to be a neceſſary and juſt meaſure. 


Sir L. ParsoNs though he certainly thought the meaſure 
of the bill utterly unconſtitutional, was againſt the repeal 
now, becauſe it would look like conceſſion to men armed 
againſt the ſtate, if conciliation was their object, let the bill 
go on to die a natural death, which, it would do at the end 
of the next ſeſſion Parliament, and if they wiſhed its diſcon- 


tinuance, let it be the reward of their return to good be- 


haviour. 


Mr. S. Mook felt diſappointed in the ſpeech of the 
Learned Member, and was ſenſible that it made no impreſſion 
on the Houſe. While the learned gentleman condemned 
coercive meaſures, he ſhould have conſidered the temper and 
diſpoſition of the times. Civil ſociety was in danger from 
the projects of miſchievous men who endeavoured to ſubvert 
all regular governments, whoſe abominable machinations 
appeared in overt- acts of treaſon and murder. Adminiſtra- 
tion were bound to meet and defeat ſuch ſuch inſidious and 
rebellious attempts; and he agreed with the Learned Mem- 


ber, that the wiſdom of Stateſmen was in nothing more 


conſpicuous than in ſuiting their conduct to circumflances and 
times; but he begged to tell him at the ſame time, that the 
coercive meaſures he complained of were evidences that 
government had adopted ſuch wiſe policy, that they had 
watched, and applied ſtrong remedies to deſperate caſes 
for the ſafety of the ſtate. He begged to obſerve to him, 


that the meaſures were not ineffeQtual to a certain degree; 


government went on ſtep by ſtep, and applied remedies to 
diſeaſes as they R he Repeal called for would be 
fatuity 
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fatuity itſelf, and would be an encouragement and 1 incitement 
to diſturbers and murderers. 


Mr. Octx ſaid, he did not wiſh to gve a ſilent negative 
to the motion, as he on a former day moved an Addreſs of 
Thanks to government for their late vigorous proceedings 
reſpeding the North, which met the unanimous approbation 
and ſupport of all the country gentlemen. Was the Houſe, 
he aſked, to capitulate to treaſon and'rebellion? Tf the 
diſturbers of public peace wiſhed for conciliation inſtead of 
coercion, let them leave ſeditious practices and lay down 
their arms, Were they not fratefnized with the enemy? 
were not they organized to cut our throats ? and would any 
any gentleman talk of conciliation and conceſſion to ſuch 
perſons? 5 


Mr. Ox Ms B obſerved, that the queſtion in the courſe 
of debate had been narrowed to a point, namely, whether 
coercion was to be relinquiſhed, or conciliation adopted? 
'The Learned Gentleman who moved the Repeal had argued, 
that crime and outrage were the conſequence of the AQ, 
inſtead of the Act being called for in conſequence of the 
exiſtence of crime and outrage which prevailed at its paſſing, 
The bill had been enacted, Make: the people of the North 
were in general Republicans; and it was only pointed at 
particular diſtricts, where ſtill it could not be enforced till 
the particular diſtrièt was certified to the Privy Council by 
ſeven Magiſtrates to be out of the peace. The ſpirit of in- 
ſurrection would not yield to the ſame ſyſtem of mild laws 
which preceded the act; and if the Aan did not firmly 
reſiſt and conquer treaſon, it would conquer the legiſlature. 


MT. Bus kr ſaid, that even if he were to acquieſce i in the 
deplorable picture which the Hon. Mover had drawn of the 
ſtate of the empire, he ſhould by no means ſubmit to the 
inference which another Hon. and Learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Fletcher) had deduced from it, or even liſten, except with 
reprobation and indignation, to a ſuggeſtion of that mean 
and ungenerous policy, that if England was a ruined nation, 
bankrupt in treaſure and exhauſted by defeat (as theſe Hon, 
Gentlemen had repreſented her) that Ireland was, with a 
ſelfiſh and deſpicable caution, io deſert the ſinking cauſe, and 
abandon the valuable and ancient connection. [¶ Here Mr. 


Fletcher 
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Fletcher rofe, and explained his words; and Mr. Buſhe G5. 
ceeded.] Sir, I did not wilfully miſrepreſent the Hon. Gen- 
tleman, and if I miſconceived him, I am lorry, for, it. But; 
Sir, if I had not a ſtrong feeling and a ſerious conviction on 
this night's queſtion; if I was obliged to argue it inthe mer- 


_cenary and unteeling character of an advocate, I could not 


with tor ſtronger poſitions on which to ground my oppoſition 


to the repeal of the Inſurrection act, than thoſe which have 


been laid down by he Hon, Mover and the Hon. and Learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Fletcher.) The firſt of theſe gentlemen 
has laid down as an undeniable principle, in which I alo- 
gether concur with him, that 2he duty of Rateſmen and legiſla- 
tors, is to adminiſter public affairs according to the peculiar cir- 
cumſtances of particular times; arid the other Hon, Gentleman, 
With that ſtrengeh of language which he fo eminently pof- 


ſeſſes, has deſcribed the preſent times to be new, ſtrange, por- 


zentous and formidable, After ſuch admiſſions, from ſuch high 
authority, I ihould go out my way, if I argued whether the 
Inſurrection act was ſtriffly agreeable to the ſpirit of the 


conſtitution or not; for conceding for a moment that it was 


not ſo, I learn from the firſt of theſe poſitions, that the legiſ- 
lature are completely juſtified in enacting and continuing this 
meaſure of coercion, as it has been called, provided the ne- 


ceſſity exiſted for it; and 1 learn from the other Hon. and 


Learned Gentleman, that the neceſſity does exiſt for it, 
for that the preſent times are ſtrange, portentous and for- 
midable. But, Sir, I did not expect that the Hon. Gentle- 
man who drew this ſtriking ptQure of the novelty and danger 
of the preſent times, ſhould call with ſo much triumph and 
fo much doubt for the proof of his own propoſition. Iudi- 


_ vidual murders, as he lightly called them, have been com- 


mitted, ſays he; but where is the evidence of that public 
danger which neceſſitates coercion ? Where are the docu- 
ments—when was the inquiry ? I really do not know what 
evidence the Hon, Gentleman can require of any fact, be- 
yond the evidence of a man's own ſenſes, and the deduQi- 
ons of his own underſtanding. To my ſenſes and to my un- 
derftanding the demonſtration is complete ; and if the Hon. 
Gentleman has the ſame organs and the fame intellects as 


other men, I know nothing left for him to doubt of, but the 


teſtimony of his own experience. The paſt and paſſing hiſ- 
tory of the couniry evinces, beyond controverſy, the truth of 
his aſſertion, that the times are portentous and formidable ; 
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ﬆ the fame time that they contradict his inference, by ad- 
mitting his poſition ; and refute his concluſion, that the dan- 
ger does not create the neceſſity, It is upon this high and 
paramount ſpecies of evidence that a High Court of Legiſla- 
ture grounds its proceedings, and I am ſure the Hon. Gentle- 
man docs not wiſh to throw us into a Court of N, Prius, 
and to produce witneſſes on the table by ſubpana ad teftifis 
candum, to demonſtrate the deductions of every man's rea- 
ſon, and the obſervations of every man's experience. To go 
beyond ſuch evidence, and call for documents, appears to 
me the height of ſcepticiſm, and ſeems to revive the inge- 
nious folly of that fanciful philoſophy, which aſſerted, that 
all which 7s, 7s not, and proved the non exiſtence of matter 
by the evidence of our ſenſes; and what is that truth, what 
is that danger, Sir, to which my ſenſes and underſtanding 
thus teſtify in ſupport of the Hon. Gentleman's deſcription of 
of thofe portentous times? It is a danger; Sir, nothing ſhort 
of this, that there exiſts in this country a formidable faction, 
whoſe deliberate and ſettled plan is to diſmember this ancient 
empire and proſtrate this ancient conſtitution, a plan 6 er 
ized and regulated, in which murder and rapine and pillage 
and violence, are but ſecondary, fubordinate and inſtru- 
mental; and which diſdains a meaner object than the ſepa- 
ration of theſe two countries; and the erection of a Repub- 
lic on the ruins of the Britiſh conſtitution. And, Sir, this 
enterprize, high and profligate as its aim is, looks for its 
accompliſhment to mcans' of proportionate enormity; and 
this complicated ſyſtem of calamities is to be inflicted upon 
this wretched country by the hoſtile interference of a foreign 
invaſion. If this be true, Sir, are not the times (to uſe the 
Hon. Gentleman's words) portentous and formidable, are 
they not ſuch as call for the application of the Hon. Mover's 
poſition, and demand by their peculiar urgency, a peculiar 
vigilance from the legiſlature ; and are they ſuch times as 
that the legiſlature ſhould be called on to repeal its own vi- 
gilance, and fruſtrate its own activity? But this, ſays the 
Hon. Gentleman, is mere aſſertion; and where are your 
documents? Documents, Sir; what ſort of a document is 
the late invaſion of this kingdom by the French, upon the 
avowed invitation of the diſaffected Iriſh ? How does the 
French government now excuſe and juſtify to their own na- 
tion the vanity and deſperation of that adventurous enter- 
prize? By proving that it was upon the invitation of the 
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Iriſh themſelves! Who were the principal officers in the 
navy in Bantry Bay, that urged the deſcent of the troops, 
without waiting for the junction of General Hoche ? The 
Iriſh officers on board! To whom does that General appeal 
in his Proclamation ? To the good Republicans whom he 
knew to be in Ireland. Sir, in the year 1793 or 1794, 
long before we felt our own danger, Briſſot, a man of fin- 
gular ability, and the head of a party who fell under the 
tyranny of Robeſpierre, publiſhed an addreſs to his conſti- 
tuents, from one paſlage of which we may learn the perſe- 
verance and the extent of this ſyſtem. He there reproaches 
his former colleagues in office with their fatuity and ſtupi- 
dity in delaying the invaſion of Ireland, after the repeated 
and anxious invitations of the Iriſh Republicans. This, 
Sir, was publiſhed in 1794; we were invaded in 1796.— 
Put the two faQs together, and how is it poſſible for any man 
to doubt the reality and the extent of our danger? Does 
the Hon. and Learned Gentleman forget the evidence which 
appeared at the different ſtate trials in this country, in ſome 
of which he diſplayed his uſual profeſſional ability ? I paſs 
by the inferior trials of the Defenders, though pregnant with 
proof in ſupport of this fact, and I recall his recollection 
to that evidence which has driven the unfortunate Mr. Rowan 
into exile and diſgrace; to that evidence which introduced 
the tragedy of Jackſon; and to that by which, and by the 
lenity of government, an unhappy gentleman now waſtes 
upon the deſart air of an American plantation, the bright- 
eſt talents that I ever knew a man to be gifted with. Who 
is acquainted with the fate and melancholy hiſtory of this 
gentleman, that can doubt the deliberate plan which was 
well laid and nearly executed, of invading this country by 
a French army, diſſevering it from Great- Britain, and eſtab- 
liſhing a democracy? I, am ferry ſuch a fact is ſo decidedly 
proved, and I am ſorry that it is proved in ſuch a manner; 
tor I never ſhall ſpeak or think of the unhappy gentleman 
to whom I allude, with acrimony or ſeverity. | I knew him 
from early infancy as the friend of my youth and companion 
of my ſtudies; and while I hear teſtimony to the greatneſs of 
his abilities, 1 ſhall alſo ſay of him, that he had a heart 
which nothing but the accurſed ſpirit of perverted politics 
could miſlead or deprave; and I ſhall ever lament his fate 
with compaſſion tor his errors, admiration for his talents, and 
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abhorrence for his political opinions*. If the Hon. Gen- 
tleman ſtill aſks for documents, I will aſk him did he never 
ſee that document which iſſued from a Northern preſs, and 
which has been circulated with ſuch induſtrious activity, that 
even in this town it has been flung from the galleries of 
the play-houſe, to ſupply the ordinary induſtry of its dif- 
perſion ? Sir, this paper, written in the higheſt ſtrain of per- 
verted abilities, contains nothing but the moſt inflammatory 
topics; but theſe are trifling compared to the grand object 
of the publication; it boldly and plainly narrows and finks 
the great cardinal and imperial queſtion of Britiſh connec- 
tion, into a doubtful queſtion of convenient alliance; inſiſts 
upon our freedom of election to chuſe between an Engliſh 
and a French alliance; argues and moots the comparative 
advantages of both, and inſinuates the preference of the 
French. Is this paper, Sir, written at the moment that it 
was, when the enemy had ſcarcely diſappeared from our 
coaſts, and their return was daily expeted—is this paper no 
document of the public danger? and will the Hon. and 
Learned Gentleman ſtill aſk for our evidence? Perhaps, Sir, 
the Hon. Gemleman has never heard of a meeting held not 
very long ſince in this metropolis (at the invitation, I admit, 
of ſome very reſpectable men, and attended by other reſpect- 
able men, but which was open to all the houſeholders in Dub- 
lin, by ſpecial deſcription) to which every man who had a 
roof over his head was made welcome, and every man, 
whether he had or not, was admitted; this meeting, Sir 
aſſembled at a moment of the utmoſt public anxiety, freſn 
aſter the invaſion, and when all the energies of the country 
were on the ſtrain to protect it from a return of the danger: 
This meeting publiſhed a reſolution, declaring that there 
was no defence for this country, except two political queſ- 
tions were carried in Parliament z telling the French, that 
the country would not be fought for, unleſs theſe two queſ- 
tions were carried; telling the Iriſh, that the country ſhould 
not be fought for, unleſs theſe two queſtions were carried; 
diſcouraging, interdicting, paralyzing the ſpirit of Ireland; 
encouraging, inſpiriting, goading the exertions of France. Is 
this, Sir, no document ? Is this no feature in that picture of 
the times which the Hon. Gentleman” has ſo juſtly painted, 
as ſtrange, portentous, and formidable? Sir, I do not intend 
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any thing difrepeAful to the Right Hon. and Hon. Gentle- 
men ot the Oppoſition Bench, — the ſhare they might have 
had in this Aggregate Meeting; they, and other reſpeQ- 
able men out of doors. might have had a ſhare in it; and 
it is not my buſineſs nor my inclination to impute bad 
motives to any man. I am convinced that many of the 
Right Hon. and Hon. Gentlemen are (what I hope they all 
are) the friends and advocates ot a conſtitutional patriotiſm; 
but 1 am ſure they are the dupes of Republican artifice, 
and that the men whom they act with out of doors, laugh 
at and deride the ene of choſe meaſures, which they 
conſider the mere introductoty preliminaries of Democracy, 
while the Right Hon and Hon, Gentlemen look to them as 
the ultimata of Reborn But 1 will take the liberty to aſk 
the Right Hon. and Hon. Gentlemen, are they not ſenſible 
of the ridicule, which this Aggregate Meeting threw upon 
their own queſtion of Parliamentary Reform? Good God! 
Sir, if this Houle be impure, if theſe gentlemen can con- 
vince. me that we do not repreſent the people ; that fo much 
of the property, education and talents of the country, are 
unequal to that truſt; can they perſuade me that the motley 
aſſemblage at the Royal Exchange is equal to it? And.are 
the raticnal people of this ifland to be perſuaded, that they can 
only be reprefented by this leli-created delegation of promiſ- 
cuous and caſual repreſentatives? Is the Altar of the Con- 
ſtitution fo deſerted by thote who are bidden to its ſolemni- 
ties, that we muſt ſend into the highways and hedges, and 
invite the vagrant and the mendicant to the. honour of its 
gueſts ? But, Sir, the Hon. Gentleman and his, friends par- 
ticularly object to the Inſurrection bill, and the ſyſtem of 
coercion, as they call it, becauſe its operation will be direct- | 
ed againſt the Northern parts of this kingdom. The in- 
duſty and population of - this fair province, have of late 
become a theme of the moſt unwearied panegyric with thoſe 
gentlemen ; and, as if the perſonal merits of the Northerns. 
were not fallicient, the merits. of their anceſtors have been 
recalled from hiſtory ; and nothing is thought too extravagant 
i for the deſcendants of the defenders of Derry, and the heroes 
1 of the Boyne. Sir, I wiſh not to meet this unqualified 
eulogium by unqualified and illiberal blame. When ! [peak 
of a whole province, it is with the exception of many parts 
of it, and with the exception of many, very many reſpeA- 
able and worthy perſons, even in the worlt parts of it. But, 
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ſurely, Sir, indiſeriminate eulogium is not very diſcreet, 
while the North is notoriouſly the ſeat of that political 
hrenzy and republican fury which diſturb and threaten the 
Jad, and the ſcene of thoſe political outrages aud individual 
murder uſe the Hon. Gentleman's phr⸗ ſc) which m n my 
memory nor my feelings would not ſuffer me to recapitu- 
late? At the moment of public dagger and public excrtion, 
when the Yeomanry armament was popular throughout the 
kingdom, (the North excepted} did not Beltaſt hang back 
upon the public cauſe? Have not the United Iriſhmen mur- 
dered.a gentleman of Lord Caſtlerea's Yeomanry, for no 
other reaſon but becauſe he was a Yeoman? and has not 
the conſequence been, that all the members of that cor ps, 
who lived detached in country houſes, and were not within 
the protection of towns and villages, have been obliged to 
ſend in their arms, and reſign the defence of their country, 
under the perils of midnight aſſaſſination? Are not the me- 
its of che North written in the blood of the learned, the 
pious and public- ſpirited Doctor Hamilton, who was maſſa- 
cred with circumſtances of ſuch ſavage ferocity, e would 
ditgrace the barbatiſm of the back ſettlements, ,or_ the civi- 
ization of France Is there no document of this, Sir, 
when it is but laſt night that the Houſe vied with each 
other, in faintly repairing the loſs which. the widow of this 
unhappy. gentleman has ſuſtained ? Are thele ſcenes, and theſe 
men, the object of the Right Hon. Gentleman's eulogy ? Is 
this the * 4 75 of the North; Are theſe barbarians the de- 
ſcendants ot the defenders of Derry, and. the heroes of the 
Boyne? I would as ſoon, Sir, trace back the brutal Janiſſa- 
ries of Conſtantinople to the anceſtry of Athens and Sparta, 
or connect the recreant and degenerate blood which ſtag- 
nates in the veins of the Ottoman ſlave, with that generous 
tide which ſtained Marathon and immortalized Thermo- 
pylæ.— Government was called on, Sir, for its docu- 
ments of the neceſſity of the times, and I think I have fur- 
niſhed ſome, "Theſe inſtances in our hiſtory taken ſingly 
are ſtrong—taken together they are inſurmountable they 
eſtabliſh to my conviction the propoſition I began 6 95 that 
it is deliberately planned to diſſever this .cquntry from Eng- 
land, and to eſtabliſh a democratic government, by a French 
invaſion, I have no doubt of this melancholy truth, that 
there is a faction now at iſſue with Parliament upon the, ele- 
ments of the conſtitution, and that we are > put to our elec- 
tion 
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tion between the Britiſh conſtitution and a French demo- 
cracy. On this election I have made my choice, and I am 
anxious to declare it—T make no referve, I ſecure no retreat 
againſt the evil day of the worſt contingency that can hap- 
pen—l ſcorn to capitulate for ſafety with the enemies of 
my country and of my liberty, and whatever may be the 
_ conſequences of a zealous and fincere attachment to the prin- 
ciples of this limited Monarchy, an attachment which no 
event nor no defeat ſhall abate or extinguifh, to thofe confe- 
quences I devote myſelf ; and I wiſh, Sir, that every man 
would thus ſpeak out ; I with, Sir, I could ſhame that timid 
ſagacity, too prevalent abroad, which dreads to commit itſelf, 
and purchaſes the chance of private ſafety in the hour of 
public danger, by an abandonment of that ſpirit, and a re- 
laxation of that nerve, which alone can reſiſt the danger. 
For, Sir, if this crooked policy, if this cowardly left-handed 
wiſdom prevails, if it be not reprobated and diſdained, I def- 
pair of the ſalvation of this country, and this only could 
make me deſpair of it.—lIt has been idly fatd, that this 
Inſurrection act, and this coercive ſyſtem, have no prece- 
dent; which I anſwer by ſaying, that the neceſſity has no 
precedent ; ; and that as it is without example, I truſt it will be 
without imitation. The cafes of the Right Boys and White 
Boys, and the riots in London under Lord George Gordon, 
have been weakly mentioned as precedents ; but what ana- 
logy is there between the diſmemberment of a great empire, 
the everſion of a great conſtitution, and ſome petty ruſtic 
wrangles about tythes, the partial outrages of local violence, 
the ſhort-lived fury of a haſty mob, and the extravagance of 
a fanatic ? No, Sir, the thing has no precedent—it is a new. 
caſe : Had the worſt of theſe outrages been ſucceſsful in the 
extreme—had London blazed from Hyde Park to White- 
chapel, London might, as once before ſhe did, have riſen 
like a phoenix from her own aſhes, the revived and perma- 
nent admiration of the world. But if this mighty empire 
falls, if this choſen conſtitution, this paragon of moral and 
political beauty, limited, monarchical and free, withers be- 
neath the infectious blaſt of that deſolating Republican in- 
novation, which, like a peſtilence, ſweeps the world, I know 
of no red;vival principle from which I can predict its reſto- 
j ration—I know of no conſolation for the wretched and ab- 
ject men, (for wretched and abject will they be) who ſurvive 
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this ruin; they will bemoan their loſs without a proſpe& of 
ts return, and look back with vain regret upon the me- 


mory of thoſe bleſſings, of whole revival they muſt deſpair : a 


Nil oriturum alias, nil ortum tale fatents,” 


Mr. TiGnr ſpoke a few words in ſupport of the motion, 
as did 


* 
Mr. KNox of Dungannon, againſt it. 


Mr. ALEXANDER obſerved, that he this morning read a 
paragraph in the Derry Journal, ſlating that Lord Cavan, 


who is Commander there, had been under the neceſſity of. 


putting the city into a ſtate of blockade ; and therefore there 
was no doubt, that the United Iriſhmen and aſſaſſins of the 
North were too formidable to be neglected. The wiſer part 


of the Province deteſted them, but their ſtrength and influ=- 


ence required the moſt. prompt and powerful coercion. 


Mr. PonsonBY replied. —He ſaid he thought himſelf 
hardly treated by gentlemen on the other fide, ſome of whom 
blamed him for ſaying too much, and entering too largely 
into a detail of the victories of Fi rance, chile others con- 
feſſed themſelves greatly diſappointed that he had not made 
a more brilliant diſplay. He was too well acquainted with 
the nature of the debates in that houſe not to know, that 
when a man made ſuch a ſpeech as gentlemen did not find it 
convenient to anſwer in a way of argument, hey generally 
ſubſtituted an attack on the man. 

He had propoſed the repeal of the law but as a preliminary, 
as an harbinger of peace and conciliation, on which, he was 


convinced, the ſalvation of this country depended, He did 


not, however, conceive it to be a law of ſuch ſupernatural 
powers, as one Hon, Gentleman (Sir E. Newenham) had 
deſcribed it to be; for the Hon. Knight told the Houſe, 
that if they repealed this act to-night, they would ſee the 
ghoſts of Dr. Hamilton and a great many other murdered 
men before morning. He had conceived it to be a bill 
merely to prevent corporeal inſurrections, and did not think 
that the repeal of it would have affrighted the Houſe with a 
view of ſo many N friends. 
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An Hon. Bart. (Sir H Langriſhe) replied to him on this 
decaſion as he uſually did, not by anſwering the ſpeech which 
he had delivered, but one which he world have delivered ot 
rather one he had -ſpoken on a. former night. The Hon. 
Bart.'s mode of anſwering, brought to his mind the Iriſh 
mode of paying rent, one half-year within the other ; the 


anſwer of to-night was a reply to the ſpeech of laſt night, 


and he ſuppoſed that the ſpeech which he now made on 
Lady-day, the Hon. Bart. would anſwer at Michaelmas 
next. 5 | E 58 
It was ſaid that the Houſe ought not to repeal the law 
until the people ſhewed ſome diſpoſition to return to obedi- 
ence,—that it was mean to crouch to treaſon, and pernicious 
to capitulate with rebellion. If this means, that is at all. 
times unwiſe in government to repeal obnoxious laws, which, 
have created great diſcontent, and have produced no bene= 
ficial effect, he could not agree in the reaſoning ;—if it was 


meant that this particular law was not that which ſhould be 


ſacrificed to conciliation, he would obſerve that the Catholic 
queſtion had been propoſed by -gentlemen, diſcuſſed, and 
rejected; — a Reform was propoſed, and ſcouted without diſ- 
cuſſion; — the repeal of the preſent law, one of the moſt 
fertile of diſcontent and tumult, was now propoſed ; if that 
too was to be rejected as an improper conceſſion, he knew 
not on what elſe to fix with a probability of ſucceſs. Other 
gentlemen had argued that this law was inefficient, that there-, 
fore, it was not ſufficiently ſtrong, and of courſe could not 
be objeCtionable for being too ſtrong. Would not gentle- 
men, then, give up one law which was confeſſed to be a 
uſeleſs incumbrance of the ſtatute book to conciliate the minds 
of the people? The government have not only ſaid that this 
law is inefficacious, but they have proved it to be fo, by 
reſorting to their laſt meaſure of putting the beſt part of the 
country under martial law. To ſacrifice to popular preju- 
dice a law of fo little uſe could not therefore, be a capitulation 
with treaſon or a ſurrender to rebellion, it was a meaſure 
which the moſt high- minded government might ſubmit to, 
even if prudence leſs ſtrongly called on them to adopt it. 
He was called inconſiſtent for now urging the repeal of 


this law which laſt year he had agreed to be enk the 


Hon. Gentleman who uſed that argument was miſtaken in 
point of fact; if he had done him the honour of attending to 
what he had ſaid on the paſſing of this, bill laſt year he would 
have known that he had taken up above an hour in ſpeaking 

againſt 
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againſt the bill—nay, he went ſo far on that occaſion, as to 
predict that if the bill became law, the neceſſary conſequence 
would be the introduction of aſſaſſination—he knew it well, 
and every man muſt know it, who had conſidered how the 
- human paſhons work. It was human nature, that if the 
tide of complaint or of ſuffering, be kept from vent in one 
way, it will find an open in ſome other; if an unwiſe law 
prevents the diſcontent of a people from ſpending. itſelf in 
declamatory complaint in popular aſſemblies, that diſcontent 
will operate in another way, and inſtead of evaporating in a 
ſpeech, will vent itſelf in aſſaſſination or murder. He pre- 
dicted this at the time when this act was firſt paſſed; he 
ſaw and predicted that if this law were continued, Ireland 
would ſoon become as ſtrongly marked by the number of its 
aſſaſſinations, as Italy now was or ever had been. But gen- 
tlemen aſked, are not theſe horrid crimes which are com- 
mitted, and will you not continue a ſtrong law to puniſh 
them? They were indeed horrid crimes, but it was worth 
while to conſider who firſt ſet the example of violating the 
laws; who firſt took the lead in treating with contempt the 
lives and liberties of individuals? Was it not they who, 
contrary to law, contrary to Magna Charta, contrary to the 
moſt indefeaſible right of man, entered into the jails, took 
from thence the unhappy and perhaps innocent priſoners, and, 
like felons and convicts, tranſported them without law, with- 
out trial, from their native country, their friends, and their 
families? He had foreſeen what would be the conſequence 
of this meaſure; he now warned the gentlemen of that 
Houſe that the continuance of this law would continue to 
produce the ſame conſequences ; it was not the man of pro- 
perty who ſhould firſt venture on a violation of law ; to the 
man of property law is peculiarly, neceſſary to protect that 
property as well as his perſon ;- to the poor man law is not 
lo neceſſary, for he poſſeſſes nothing which law is wanted 
to protect. If gentlemen will venture to deprive a people 
of thoſe rights which their anceſtors bequeathed them, if 
they will inculcate on the people that mig: conſtitutes rig, 
the time will come, perhaps, when the multitude would 
ſhew them a terrible retaliation | „ | 
But it was aſked, will you repeal a law calculated to 
puniſh thoſe very crimes by which your country is at this 
'very moment diſgraced ? Has the law prevented theſe crimes? 
Have not the crimes been more numerous and black ſince 
this law was enaQted? and if fo, what argument can be 
e e drawn 
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drawn from thoſe crimes for the continuation of the law? In 
his mind, that law was one of the cauſes which produced . 
thoſe crimes, and therefore he was for repealing it. He 
lamented as much as man could do, the prevalence of theſe 
offences, they were not only diſgraceful to the national cha- 
rater, but they tended to defeat thoſe very claims, in furthe- 
rance of which perhaps they were made. He admitted, 
that there might be perſons, or ſocieties, who had organized 
themſelves againſt the conſtitution ; but ſo far from making 
that an argument againſt the meaſure, he would on that 
account alone give up this ſyſtem of coercion ; he would 
deprive the enemies of our government, of what perhaps 
was one of their ſtrongeſt arguments with the people ; the 
harſhneſs of the laws by which they were now governed, 
and the ſeverities to which they were expoſed. With reſ- 
pect to another Hon. Member, (Mr. Buſhe) whole talents 
he was happy to witneſs, and who had animadverted on the 
late aggregate meeting, he could not help ſaying, that the 
Hon. Gentleman had carried his argument a little too far. 
He had aſked, had we not {een within theſe fifteen days, an 
aſſembly in the metropolis, telling to France that this country 
could not be defended againſt an enemy, unleſs two ſpecu- 
lative propoſitions were adopted by the legiſlature. For his 
own part, he knew that meeting well; he aſſiſted at it, and 
had agreed in calling it; and he could inform the Hen. Gen- 
tleman that the meeting had expreſſed no ſuch ſentiment ; | 
they had indeed expreſſed their opinion, that the adoption of 
theſe two ſpeculative opinions, as he had called them, would 
be the beſt means of defending the country; but they had 
not ſaid, that if theſe were not adopted, the country would 
be defenceleſs; fo far the Hon. Gentleman was miſtaken. 
The Hon. Gentleman had talkei lightly of the perſons whe 
compoſed the meeting, as being merely houſeholders, and 
ſome of them not ſo much. The Hon. Gentleman poſſeſſed 
parts which were fitted to grace a popular aſſembly; it was 
not wiſe in him, therefore, to undervalue meetings of that 
kind; it was not wiſe in any man to treat with diſreſpect 
large bodies of the people from which that Houſe ſprings, 
and by which it is {upported ; but it was peculiarly impoli- 
tic m tae Hon. Gentleman. But he ſaid they were not free- 
men. Did the Hon, Gentleman know the nature of the 
conteſt in which we were engaged? Did he know the kind 
of power we had to oppoſe? Has France conquered. Europe 
by her gentlemen? Were they the landlords of France who 
| | | beat 
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beat the joint force of all the Princes of Europe? Bold as 
our gentry are, and he believed there was no where a more 
gallant gentry to be found, little would they ſignify before 
the power of France, if not ſeconded by that population of 
the country of which the Hon. Gentleman talked ſo ſlight- 
ingly. For his part, he would rather invite the people of 
this country to exert their privileges; he would rather teach 
them to love and to value them, and thus attach them ſtill 
more to the conſtitution under which they live, than treat 
| them as the Hon. Gentleman, like men who had ns rights, 
no privileges, or in whom it was ridiculous and criminal to 
exert them. | 48 8 VVV 
He was inclined to believe, that the ſnocking crimes which 
had been perpetrated by a few individuals in this country, 
had made rather too deep an impreſſion on the minds of 
3 and had given ſuch a bias to their minds, as, in 
ome degree, to miſlead their judgment. This was one of 
the miſchiets which always reſulted from crimes marked by 
circumſtances of cruelty. France had felt this effect, and 
\ perhaps nothing contributed ſo much to raiſe againſt her a 
hoſt of enemies, and particularly Great-Britain, as the mur- 
ders by which the revolution was early ſtained. The feeling 
heart, when an act of cruelty was committed, forgot, that. 
to reſtore the dead was beyond the limit of human power, 
and acted under the error, as if an act of vengeance could 
undo the evil. The preſent government of France was the 
more formidable, from the circumſtance that it was now 
5 mild—it was not now the government of Robeſpiere, of 
which the firſt principle was terror. At preſent the govern= * 
ment of France aimed at conciliating the minds of men by 
| gentleneſs, inſtead of influencing by fear. This principle it 
was, which overcame Holland without the death of one 
man, and which even turned the Magiſtrates out of priſon | 
without trial, after a confinement of a few days. Italy had 
experienced the ſame mild treatment; and in his opinion, 
there was nothing connected with the government © 
France, from which we had more reaſon to fear for, as 
Dr. Young truly ſays, „wonder is involuntary praiſe,” 
and it was not unnatural, that people, at firſt ſurpriſed by 
this mildneſs in a government, which they had been taught 
to look on as ferocious and cruel, ſhould in the next inſtance 
come to admire, and then to imitate it. | 


He had been reproached with aggravating the power of | 
France, Did not France know her power, and Europe feel 
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it, without receiving information from his ſtatements? Gen- 
tlemen were wrong therefore for blaming him, for ſtating 
the force of that power, when his view was to warn the 
country to guard againſt it. But great as. the power of 
France at this moment was, it was not what France might 
uu, do that he feared, but what ſhe would do at a future 
period. If peace was made to-morrow, What had theſe 
countries to expect? Will not France always look on Great 
Britain as on a powerful rival? Will ſhe not conſider her 
as the only ſtate which ſtands in her way, and of courſe 
entertain againſt her, that hoſtile mind which will ever be 
watchful to cruſh her power? If ſo, would it not be natu- 
ral to expect, that her hoſtile attempts will be turned againſt 
this country, in which Great-Britain, may, perhaps, be 
molt deeply injured? Would it not, then, ſince this country, 
is likely to be firſt eſſayed by French arts, or French arms, 
be wiſe to call the attentions of the people to bleſſings at 
home, rather than let them turn their eyes to the enemy ? 
At preſent, he did not believe there were many who looked 
that way, he had made the moſt careful reſearches on this | 
ſubject that his opportunities ſuffered, and he declared it to 
de the firm conviction of his mind, that by far the great 
majority of the people of Ireland, would be content with a 
fair reform, and that, if that were granted, they would 
be ſo firmly attached to the Britiſh Conſtitution, that no 
power or promiſes could make them forego it. He might 
be wrong in his opinion—the gentlemen on the other fide 
might be right—but they took upon themſelves a terrible 
reſpon6ibility in reſting ſo. confidential on their own opinion. 
If his opinion on this ſubject, and on the repeal of the wm 
tem of coercion were adopted, and ſhould prove to be wrong 
no evil could retult from the miſtake ; but if their opinion 
be erroneous, he would leave the houſe to judge for itſelf, 
1 what muſt be the fatal conſequences. On the whole he had 
1 diſcharged his duty.—lf gentlemen on the other ſide did not 
1 do theirs, it would be but ſmall conſolation to him, that 


g they, as well as he, and thoſe he ſaw around him muſt 
1 | fink in the common ruin } 


Mr. M Bexksroxyn felt himſelf called upon to fay a fow 
words. He maintained that the Inſurrection act had produc- 
ed the moſt ſalutary conſequences, except where the people 
were organized into a ſettled ſyſtem of treaſon and rebellion. 
Fhe jails in the counties of Meath and Louth, inſtead of 
being 
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being filled as before, were now empty of Defenders. As 
to the eulogium of the learned member, on the enemy, for 
mildneſs, it was contradicted by their conduct, in all the 
ſtates they entered. Did the learned member read their pro- 
clamations, and conſider their conduct in Italy? Did he give 
them credit for mildneſs in doing a deed, blacker than even 
Robeſpierre reſorted to, the pouring in hooker of aſſaſſins on 
the coaſts of England? Mr. Beresford obſerved, on the Ag- 
gregate Meeting, that the learned member knew, that . 
himſelf and his co-adjutors, no gentleman, or decent perſon 
attended at the Royal Exchange. A motley ragged group 
attended, who, on hearing that the Peace Officers were com- 
ing, burſt through the doors of the Exchange, in confuſion 
and terror. This wretched afſembly, he was pleafed to call a 
meeting of the citizens and people. The learned member 
had intimated to the Houſe, when he gave notice of his 
motion, that he would exclude - ſtrangers from the gallery; 
but Mr. Beresford thought, this looked like procuring a more 
crouded audience. 8 | = 


Mr. Jounzon obſerved, that the learned member had pro- 
perly inculcated the propriety of temporiſing, to ſcreen his 
own inconſiſtency. He begged to bring to his recolleCtion 
what he ſaid, when a motion for reform, in 1783, had been 
made in that Houſe. He then declared, he would tupport 
the Conſtitution, with his life and-fortune, againſt two de- 
ſcriptions of the people, who combined to overawe Parlia- 
 ment—the Catholics of the South, and the Preſbyterians of 
the North; they enjoyed every bleffing while the learned 
member was in place, but as ſoon as he left office, they were 
_ oppreſſed, The learned member, with his uſual conſiſtency, 
ſupported the war, (which he now inveighed againſt) whale 
a late Viceroy directed the affairs of this country. 


Mr. PonsSoONBY flawed that his meaning had been mil 
tated. 


The motion for the Repeal was then negatived *Y the 
following diviſion. 


Ayes, 1 Mc fe 15 
Noes, . e 127 
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STATE OF IRELAND. 


Ms. Fox roſe to make his promiſed motion, and ſpoke 


in ſubſtance, as follows: ee eB Eck | 
The buſineſs to which I now rife to call the attention of 
the Houſe, is not only critical in its importance, but urgent in 


point of time. I do not wiſh to go into all the cauſes which 
have produced in Ireland, that ſerious diſcontent and diſturb- 


ance, which has communicated a well grounded alarm in 


every reflecting man in this country. It is my purpoſe, how- 


ever, to refer to 3 period ſomewhat diſtant, in order to ac- 


count for that unfortunate ſituation of the ſiſter country, as 


well to demonſtrate the reaſons of duty which ought to induce 


the Houſe to agree to an enquiry which I mean to propoſe, 
as to explain the motives by which I am aQuated on the 
preſent occaſion. In the year 1782, great and general diſ- 
content prevailed in Ireland, on account of the dependance of 
the Iriſh Legiſlature upon the Parliament of this country, 


and the judicial authority, which way exerciſed in matters of 


appeal from that country. At this period, it was deemed 
prudent by the Britiſh Parliament, to remove this ground of 
diſcontent, and to paſs an act of, complete recognition of the 
independence of the Iriſh Legiſlature. I am not now tꝭ conſider 
whether this act is to be viewed, as a boon, as ſome contend- 


ed, or as a recognition of a right, as was maintained by 


others. For my own part indeed, I always . conſidered it as 


the recognition of a right, not the exerciſe of an indulgence ; 
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having propoſed that meaſure, however, whether taken 4s 2 
boon, or held as the recognition of a right, I think myſelf 
bound to follow up. the principle on which it proceeded, 


which was, to make Ireland ſubſtantially, and in effect, in- 


dependent of this country; to give her, not on paper, or in 
theory, but in real. poſſeſſion and enjoyment, the advantages 
of a free Conſtitution—to adopt thoſe meaſures, which can 


alone reſtore tranquillity, and promote that ſincere and com- 


plete good underſtanding, which ought to ſubſiſt between the 


two countries Fo thoſe, who conſider the meaſure to which 
Jallude, as the recognition of a right, much more thoſe who 
conſider it as a boon, it muſt ſeem extraordinary, that fince 


that ſtep has been taken, which on all hands was held to be 


prudent and falutary ; the ſeeds of diſſatisfaction have conti- 
nued to encreaſe, till- the diſeontents which have long been 
brooding, have at length terminated in that ſtate, which no man 
can contemplate without alarm and diſmay. A circumſtance - 
which ſhould have been fo litttle expected, loudly calls upon 
the Britith Parliament, who paſſed the act, to enquire, how 
it has not been attended with thoſe beneficial effects which it 


was fitted to produce. It is therefore the duty of the Houſe of 


inveſtigate the cauſes of this extraordinaty phenomenon, and 
I feel it peculiarly. incumbent upon me, to draw their atten- 
tion to the ſubject, and to promote the diſcuſſion of it. 


Without going into minute details of thoſe diſcontents, which 
J have ſtatèd to exiſt, it will not be denied, that the ſituation 


of Ireland is one of great peril and danger. From the lateſt 
accounts which have been received from that country, it appears 
that meaſures of extreme rigour have already been employed 
agamit thoſe which are moſt diſcontented, or as fome choſe to 
repreſent it, moſt diſaffected. In ſuch a ſerious and important 
ſituation, it becomes the duty of the Houle to advert to the 
ſtate of the ſiſter kingdom, ſo connected with the intereſts 
and proſperity of Great-Britain, and approach the Throne 
with that advice, which may be calculated to avert the dan- 
gers which threaten, and to remedy the diſtractions, which 
prevail. It is ſufficient for this purpoſe, to ſhew, that Ireland 
is in a ſtate of diſturbance and difcontent, and it is material 
to enquire, how this ſituation of things has been occaſioned. 
Although a variety of circumſtances have combined to produce 
this ſtate, there are two or three leading points, to which I 
propole chiefly to direct the attention of the Houſe, and into 
which they ought ſeriouſly to enquire. Theſe are, how 
far, in conſequence of the coheefhons which have _ 
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made to Ireland, ſhe has in fact and in ſubſtance, enjoyed the 
advantages of an Independent Legiſlature ; and whether, in 
that form of a Free Conſtitution which they obtained, the 
people poſſeſs that political weight to which they ace entitled; 
and whether their juſt voice and influence have been pro- 
moted, far leſs perfected, by the alteration which was ef- 
fected ? Other points there may be, perhaps nearly as im- 
portant, but theſe certainly are objects of moſt eſſential con- 
ſideration. In viewing the Inhabitants of Ireland, we find 
that a very great proportion, about five-{ixths, as it has ge- 
nerally been calculated, are Roman Catholics, It is true, 
that conſiderable conceſſions have been made in their favour, 
and ſeveral of the grievances under which they laboured 
have apparently been removed. The queſtion, however, is, 
whether. in point of fact, theſe conceſſions have tended to re- 
move diſſatisfaction, and to conciliate attachment? If upon 
enquiry it ſhall appear, that the mode in which theſe con- 
ceſſions were made, and the acts of the executive power with 
which they were accompanied, have produced ſevereſt proſe- 
cutions of a political nature; thoſe who do not miſtake paper 
regulations and theoretical privileges, for practical governs 
ment, will be convinced, that in fact and in ſubſtance, the 
grounds of diſcontent of the Roman Catholics have not been 
redreſſed; and that in point of right and real poſſeſſion, they 
have been kept in a ſituation worſe than that in which they 
previouſly ſtood. Theſe are the principal points which the 
enquiry muſt embrace, but there are others unconnected 
with the ſtate of the Catholics. The inhabitants of the 
Northern part of Ireland are, by ſome, conſidered in a leſs 
favourable light, and their grounds of complaint are heard. 
with a leſs favourable ear. The diſcontents of no claſs of 
men whatever, ought to be viewed with that averſion, which 
will not ſubmit to impartial examination, and 1 cannot much 
admire the wiſdom of thoſe by whom ſuch prejudices are 
made rules of conduct. The diſcontents of the inhabitants 
of the Northern parts of Ireland, ariſe from two cauſes; one 

of them is the temporary preſſure of a war, in which the 
were involved without intereſt in the conteſt, and the diſ- 
trefles which the calamities with which it has been attended, 
have entailed upon their trade and commerce; the other 
has been, the abuſes which they conceived to exiſt in the 
Conſtitution by which they are governed. The Conſtitu- 
don of Ireland, they complain, does not reſemble that of Great 
Britain; they have not a Eure. by which the people 
e Y are 
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are even virtually repreſented ;—and as to political liberty, 
they enjoy as ſmall a portion of it, as thoſe who live under 
monarchies, in which the principles of freedom have never 
deen introduced. As to the firſt point, the efficacy of the 

recognition in 1782, an opinion prevails in Ireland, that 
whatever may have been the intention with which that mea- 
fure was adopted, it has not, in fact or in ſubſtance, produced 
a free and independent legiſlature ; but that the advantages, 

which the form of a free Conſtitution ſeemed to promiſe, 
have been counteracted by the influence of the executive 
government, and of the Britiſh cabinet. It would be fortu- 
nate if this were merely the language of diſcontent ; it would 
be fortunate if this were an opinion, not ſupported by that 
unequivocal confirmation it has derived from the meaſures of 
government ; it would be fortunate if the ſyſtem whicl\ 
has been uniformly acted npon, did not give to the com- 
plaint fo much countenance and validity. - Without going 
into particular details, it is impoſſible not to mention a few 
of the moſt ſtriking events which eſtabliſh its truth, At the 
time of the unfortunate event of his majeſty's indiſpoſition, 
the legiſlature of Ireland took a very decided part; the Par- 
lament of Ireland did cenſure the Lord Lieutenant for the 
conduct he had purſued, and expreſſed a decided opinion on 
the ſtate of public affairs at that period. Immediately after 
this, however, and during the. adminiſtration of the ſame 
Lord Lieutenant, a great acceſſion of influence was gained 
by the crown, and the Parliament was prevailed upon to 
unſay all they had faid, and to retract every opinion they 
had given. Theſe are matters ſo notorious, that they muſt 
be ſeen through by all who exerciſe their faculties, and the 
concluſion which they preſs, muſt be felt by all, but thoſe who 
will not open their eyes to diſcover the ſubſtarice through the 
form. It is even matter of notoriety too, that a regular ſyſ- 
tem was then deviſed for enflaving Ireland. A perſon of 
high conſideration was known to lay, that {.500,000 had been 
expended to quell an oppoſition in Ireland, and that as much 
more mult be expended to bring the Legiſlature of that coun- 
try to a proper temper. This ſyſtematical plan of corruption 
upon principle, was ſollowed up by a ſuitable ſyſtem of mea- 
ſures. It was aſſerted, and offered to be proved in the Iriſh 
Parliament, by men of che firſt character and the higheſt ta- 
lents, and when I mention the name of Grattan, I need add 
nothing more ; that it had been the ſyſtem of government 
by ſale of Peerages, to o raiſe a purſe to purchaſe the repreſen- 
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tation, or rather the miſrepreſentation of the people of 
Ireland. The charge was brought by men of as great abili- 
ties, of as unimpeached honour, of as high public character 
and private virtue, as ever appeared either in that country or 
in this; by men too, who feel as ſincere an attachment to 
Great Britain, who cheriſh the connection which ſubſiſts, 
and who would be as much alarmed as any men whatever, 
at any circumſtances which might threaten to involve a ſe- 
paration. It was offered to be proved, that an equality, or 
even a- majority of the Houſe of Commons, were creatures of 
the Crown. Their language was, that in form, and upon 
paper they poſſeſſed an independent Conſtitution, which the 
influence of the Executive Government, completely controul- 
ed, and totally counteracted. Another proof of this ſub- 
ſtantial dependance upon the Executive Government was 
evinced, in the manner in which the demands of the Catho- 
lics had at different times been treated. Their firſt petition 
merely prayed for a remedy to ſome of the moſt oppreſſive 
1 under which they laboured, and in the humbleſt 
{lile ſolicited indulgence and conceſſion. An immenſe ma- 
jority of the Houſe of Commons were not content with re- 
fuſing the deſire of the petition, but they reſolved to fix upon 
it a mark of particular inſult, by voting its rejection. In this 
haughty and inſulting vote every Member under the influ- 
ence of government concurred, The very next Seſſion, 
however, when the War was begun, and when a more conci- 
liatory conduct was deemed prudent, a petition comprehend- 
ing claims much more extenſive, obtained a reception very 
different from their former modeſt pretenſions. The Crown 
recommended the claim, and the fame Miniſters who had 
cauſed it to be indignantly rejected, now carried the vote b 
which pretenſions far more important were ſanctioned. Of 
this oppolite conduct, which the Executive Government thus 
ditplayed, I moſt certainly approve the latter part; but it is 
not as deſerving approbation that I now inſiſt upon it, but I 
mention it to ſhew that it is not the repreſentation of a fac- 
tious declaimer, that it is not mere cant and nonſenſe to aſſert, 
that the independence of the Iriſh Legiſlature is a deluſion, 
and that their freedom vaniſhes before the breath of the Mi- 
niſter. How can ſuch contrariety of conduct be accounted 
for, but upon the conclution that the influence of the Execu- 
tive Government is the cauſe from which it proceeds ? when 
Earl Fitzwilliam went to Ireland in the capacity of Lord 
Lieutenant, it was underſtood that he left London with the 
EK ER | approbation 
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approbation of Miniſters, in. favour of the complete Eman- 
cipation of the Catholics, and though no ſuch vote ever paſſ- 
ed the Legiſlature, no doubt was entertaiged that the mea- 
ſure was « take effect, and that it would have experienced 
the moſt complete ſupport from Parliament. However 1 
differ with my Noble Friend, upon much of his ſyſtem of po- 
litics, it cannot be denied that he was the moſt popular Lord 
Lientenant, with all ranks of men, that had ever been ſent to 
govern Ireland ; but after the hopes which had been raiſed, 
after the known preparation of Parliament to vote the complete 
Emancipation of the Catholics, he is ſuddenly diſmiſſed, the 
whole ſyſtem is reverſed, and the queſtion which a few weeks 
before would have been carried with unanimity, is rejected 
by a vaſt majority. What was this but the moſt inſulting diſ- 
play of the dependance of the Iriſh Legiſlature ? was it not 
a proof beyond a thouſand demonſtrations, that the meaſure 
of 1782, had been rendered completely inefficacious ; that in 
fact Ireland had gained nothing, that they were placed in a 
{tate of degradation beyond any former period? The effects 
of this perlevering and avowed ſyſtem of duplicity, wight 1 in- 
deed be d lifferent, according to the character and ſituation of 
thoſe on whom it operated. The lower claſſes of the Roman 
Catholics, unfortunately not more enlightened, not better in- 
formed, nor perhaps ſo well as the peaſantry in other coun- 
tries. might be unable to ſpeculate upon political circum- 
ſtances, and to reaſon upon events, might yet feel its effects. 
The Inhabitants of che Northern parts, as well informed, as 
intelligent, as enlightened as the middling claſſes in Great 
Bri ain or any other country, would view the ſyſtem with a 
more diſcriminating glance; they would be able to combine 
the diſpoſition which they ſaw mamteſted with the conſtitu- 
tional grievances under which they laboured, and it would 
at once heighten their ſenſe of abuſes, and their defire of Re- 
form—but even the conceſſions which were extended to the 
Catholics, were conducted upon a plan which ſeemed ſtndi- 
oully intended by goverument to damp the j joy of their ſuc- 
ceſs. Before I proceed, I muft mult here beg leave pointedly 
to expreſs my abhorrence of the maxim divide et impera, 
and eipecially, that by ſuch a maxim the government of Ire- 
land ſhonld be regulated ; on the coutrary, I am convinc- 
ed that in order to reader Ireland happy in itſelf, and uſeful 
in its connection with this county, every idea of ſubſiſt- 
mg by diviſiou ought to-be relinquiſhed, and that the object 
of government ſhould bg to effect a, compleat union of all 
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ranks of men. Diſapproving, as I do moft heartily, the prin- 
ciple I have mentioned, I cannot help being ſurprized that 
a government ſo little diſpoſed to act upon the principles 
of juſtice or of liberty, had acted as if it had been their aim 


to undo every party. So little was it the object to inſpire 
the Catholics with gratitude for what had been conceded, 


that opinions were given without concealment, which left 
little room for exultation in what had been obtained. It was 
uſual for men of conſideration jn Ireland, to talk as if what 

had been done was an act of neceſſity, which on a fit occa- 
ſien would be recalled; hoſtile ſuſpicions were inſinuated, not 


merely againſt the lower order of Catholics, whom it 


ſcemed to be the policy of government, weakly and wicked- 
ly to divide from the higher rank, but againſt men of the firſt 
reſpectability, of conſiderable property, and unimpeached 
character, and undoybted loyalty ; numbers were taken up 
under charges of high treaſon, and when acquitted it appear- 
ed that no ground of ſuſpicion conld ever have been enter- 
tained aal them. What could be the object of ſuch pro- 
ceedings, but to convince the Catholics that the conceſſions 
in their tavour were extorted, that the hoſtile mind ſtill ex- 
iſted, and that they were ſtill marked out as the victims of 
the moſt cruel proſcriptions and oppreſſion? Private animo- 
ſities too aroſe, and produced thoſe different claſſes of diſ- 
turbers of the public peace, about which ſo much has been 
ſaid. The remedies applied tended to foment the evil. The 


authority of the laws was fuperſeded. Thaſe againſt whom 


convictions, it was thought, could be procured, were taken 
up, and thoſe whom it would be impoſſible to convict, were 
tranſported in great numbers, without the ceremony of a trial, 
or the form of conviction.— To enable the government to 


purſue theſe violent meaſures, the inſurrection law was 


paſſed. Thoſe who delight in violent meaſures, and there 


are many in thoſe times, with whom it is a favourite policy, 


was raviſhed to think how cafily quiet was reſtored by this 
remedy, and rejoiced in the effect of their application. But 
the lapſe of a very few years, has. ſhewn them the conſe- 
quence of their conduct, and the miſerable fallacy of their 
reaſonings. Let them now look to the operation of violent 


meaſures, and reap the harveſt of the ſeeds which then were 


lown. Other laws nearly as objeCtionable as the inſurtec- 
tion law were alſo adopted, and to one of thoſe I muſt parti- 
cularly call the attention of the Houſe, in order to ſhew the 
incikcacy of violent remedies, to ſupport a ſyſtem againſt De 
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will of the people. It was thought a point of the firſt neceſ. 
ſity, to prevent the people who were the objects of jealouſy 


from procuring arms. Conſidering the ſtrength which the 
government in Ireland poſſeſſed, it might have been ſuppol- 


ed, that none could have obtained arms, but thoſe who were 


armed by the licence or command of the Executive Power. 
Such, however, has been conſidered the extent of the danger, 
that a rigour beyond any former meaſure, has been employed 


in difarming the people. From one violent meaſure to ano- 
ther, the exerciſe of one inordinate authority, has continued 
the demand for increaſed powers, while remedies have 


ſtrengthened the diſeaſe, and the alarms magnified the dan- 


gers. Thus every one of their, ſchemes has produced the very 


effects againſt which they withed to guard, and ſuch is con- 
{idered the danger of the people having arms in their power, 
that to diſarm them is again thought an object of the firſt 
neceſſity, to be accompliſhed by any means. I know, how- 


ever, that there are ſome who are tree from any apprehenſi- 


on of danger to government from an union of different reli- 
gious parties, and who i imagine that old prejudices will form 
an inſuperable bar to ſuch a union. For my own part, I 
ſhould be ſorry if this idea were well founded. But ſurely, 

while on the one hand government were diſarming the 
Preſbyterians, and inflaming the reſentments of the Catho- 
lics, they could not hope tor the aſſiſtance of the latter in 
Caſe they were obliged to depend upon that aſſiſtance to keep 
the other part in Tub; jection. I am aware, however, that 
opinions are held out, that the Catholics have no ſubſtantial 
claims upon the government, and the Preſbyterians leſs than 
the former, who now enjoy every privilege, except the ac- 
ceſs to high offices, and the capacity of ſerving in Parliament. 

But I would aſk, on what principle of right, on what prin- 
ciple of juſtice, ought the legiſlature to exclude five- ſixths 
of the whole inhabitants of the country from all ſhare of po- 
litical power? But it is invidiouſly objected by the govern- 
ment, that to the Catholics it is not vil liberty which they 
wiſhed, but it is power and emolument which they purſue. 
To this ] would anſwer for the Catholics, yes, nor is it any 
diſcredit that they ſhould be actuated by ſuch deſire. But 


to deliver my opinion, I would ſay, that civil liberty cau 


have no ſecurity with political power, To aſk civil liberty 
without political power, would be to act like weak men, 
and to aſk the poſſeſſion of a right for the enjoyment of 
which they could have no ſecurity. I know that diſtinctions 

have 
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have been made between civil and political liberty, and I 
admit that it is poſſible for whole claſſes, whole caſts and 
deſcriptions of men to enjoy the one without poſſeſſing the 


other. Still, however, I aſſert, that it can be only by ſuffer- 
ance. I admit that civil liberty is of a higher kind, but this 
J contend, that political power is the only ſecurity for the 


enjoyment of the other. The Catholics may juſtly ſay, 


therefore, that it is not this or that conceſſion that will ſatisfy 
us, but give us that which alone can give, us ſecurity for 


its continuance. It is objected to, that the Catholics are not 


merely ambitious of power, but actuated by means of private 
emolument. But if this were true, is it improper that the 


Catholics, contributing ſo largely to the ſupport of govern- ; 


ment, ſhould be deſirous to ſhare the emoluments which it 


beſtows, as a compenſation for what they ſacrifice? The 


compenſation indeed is trifling : but {till ſnould they in point 


of right be excluded from their proportion? Yet how ſtrong- 


ly will their claim be, when it is conſidered who are the 
diſputants? Are the Catholics to be told by. a few mono- 
poliſing politicians, who engroſs all places, all reverſions, all 


emoluments, all patronages, by which they ſecure to them- 


ſelves theſe advantages, O | you baſe Catholics, you think 


of nothing but your private emolument. You perverſe 


generation, who have already been permitted to vote for 
members to ſit in Parliament, are you fo baſe as to urge the 
diſgraceful demand of a ſhare in perſonal emoluments ?— 
The Catholics are men, and are to be governed as human 
nature requires to be governed. — The expence of maintaining 
all governments muſt be conſiderable, and that of Ireland is 
cerainly not a model of economy. Of the emoluments 
_ ariſing out of the eſtabliſhments of government, the Catho- 
lics have a juſt right to participate; and for a ſmall and in- 


tereſted minority to imagine that they can monopoliſe all 
theſe advantages to themſelves, is a pretenſion which will 


not be admitted; mankind are not to be treated in this man- 
ner, and it is not now-a-days that ſuch claims will paſs 
current in the world. The loyalty and activity of -the 
Catholics upon the late attempted invaſion, is now the theme 
of the higheſt panegyric ; but it is empty unavailing praiſe, 
Laudatur et alget is the ſituation of the Catholic loyalty. The 
qualities which are ſo much extolled, ought to be rewarded 
by conferring upon their poſſeſſors thoſe juſt claims which 
are yet denied them, the total abolition of all diſtinction ; to 
remove eyery mark by which religious difference could be 
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known, is a condition which the minority, ons ſhould think, 
would be glad to accept with a joy bordering on gratitude, [ 
know that the meaning of the word Proteſtant, is much 
limited in its ſignification by ſome, and that the Preſbyterian 
Diſſenters do not receive even the name of Proteſtants ; ſtill; 
however, I ain defirous to retain the word, as I do not ex- 
aRly coincide with the zealous diſtinEtion of thoſe to whom 
I allude. What have te Proteſtant Diſfenters to complain 
of? It is ſaid ; they may ſerve in Parliament, and as the Teſt 
Act which here has been held fo neceffary to the ſecurity of 
the Church and the defence of the Monarchy is no longer 
thought requiſite, they may hold offices without any obſtacle 
or difficulty. Before I proceed to confider the fituation of 
the Proteſtants, there is one point relative to the Catholics 
which I ought to explain; it has been ſaid that the Catholics 
afe entitled to vote for Members of Parliament, and the fal- _ 
lacy of this boaſted privilege ought to be expoſed ; except 
in the counties, the repreſentation of Ireland was, in what is 
here known by the name of cloſe Corporations. The animo- 
ſities which formerly ſubſiſted are anxiouſly kept up by the 
executive government, and they favour the determination 
to exclude the Catholics from the Corporations, ſo that their 
privilege is thus almoſt entirely evaded. Thus they confer 
in theory a power, which they are careful to defeat in prac- 
tice. Thoſe who eſteemed this privilege then muſt be very 
fond of theories. upon paper, and very unconcerned about 
their practical effect; yet ,however good theoriſts they may 
be upon ſuch. principles, they are not likely act in ſuch a 
manner as to afford much ſatis action, or produce much be- 
nefit to mankind. The Preſbyterians confider their griev- 
ances to conſiſt in the abuſes of the government, which 
they have not means to remedy, They with for the fubſtan- 
tial bleſſings of the Engliſh conftitution ; they with for the 
political principles on which that conſtitution is founded, — 
Whoever imagines that a practical reſemblance exiſted be- 
tween the government of Ireland and the Engliſh conftitu- 
tion, would find that the Iriſh government is a mirror in 
- which the abuſes of this conſtitution are ſtrongly refſected. I 
will not ſpeak of the abuſes of which we have been ufed to 
con,plain, but if I were defirous to reconcile any one to the 
abuſes of the once celebrated and admirable Britiſh con- 
ſtitution, it would be by a compariſon with thoſe of Ire- 
land, Whatever may have been thought of the plans of 
Parliamentry Reform which have been agitated here, tilt 
WH ; | | . at 
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it were always admitted that the Houſe of Commons ſhould 
be at leaſt a virtual repreſentation of the people. It cer- 
tainly was ſtating the point of virtual repreſentation very 
high, when it was aſſerted in this Houſe, that thopgh all che 
repreſentatives of England were choſen by the county of 


Middleſex, it would be no reaſon for reform, ſo long as ſuch 


a Parliament diſcharged its duty as a Parliament. But are 
the people of Ireland unreaſonable, when they complain 
that they have not the advantage even of virtual repreſenta- 
tion when they complain that the jobbing ſyſtem of influ- 
ence and patronage for purpoſes of perſonal advantage, is 
an abuſe that totally deſtroys the ſpirit of their form of go- 
vernment, and a, practical nuiſance which cannot be endur- 
ed? To ſuppoſe that a large, induſtrious, active, and intelli- 
gent body of men can be governed againſt the principles 
they have imbibed, and the prejudices by which they are 
guided, is an idea which hiſtory and human nature prove to 
be abſurd. In fact, we now are preciſely at the point in 
which we ſtood in 1774 with America, and the queſtion is, 
whether we are to attempt to retain Ireland by force, inſtead 
of endeavouring to gain by conceſſions, and to conciliate by 
conferring the full and ſubſtantial bleſſings of a free conſtitu- 
tion? The circumſtances in ſome reſpects are different, and 
it may be diſcovered that the diſtance of America, and its 
population extended over an immenſe tract of country, were 


diſadvantages peculiar to that conteſt. I remember, how- 


ever, that the extent of the population of America was ſtated 
as an advantage, as it would prevent ſudden collections of 
people. So favourable was circumſtances conceived to be, 


that an officer boaſted that with a ſingle company of grena- 


diers, or a ſingle regiment, I do not remember which, he 
would march trom one end of America to the other, and 
though he had been able to realize his boaſt, I know not what 
mighty advantage it could have produced. TI well remember 


that at that period to which [I allude, the expreſſion of the 


American war, which I was the firſt in the Houſe to uſe, was 
treated with the utmoſt ridicule, and to call ſome riots at 


Hoſton by the appellation of a war, was conſidered as a great 


abſurdity. Some may treat the idea of a war with Ireland 
with the ſame contempt and ridicule, and I ſincerely hope 
that experience will not decide ſo triumphanily in my favour 
as on the former occaſion. Whenever I ſee a government 
deſirous to decide by force againſt the will of the majority, in 
theſe circumſtances I ſee the danger of civil war. There is 
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this difference now. in our ſituation, that the flate of our 
finances may deter us from encountering fuch hazardous en- 
terprizes. In the other caſe we were right and proſperous. 
Stultitiam patiuntur opes might then be ſaid of our ſituation; — 
but now the critical ſtate of affairs, and the embarraſſed 
ſtate of our finances, forbade that prodigality of reſource, 
and ſimilar dangers of experiment. Incircumſtances like the 
preſent, I believe no man who was in his Majeſty's Councils 
at the beginning of the American war, would have been mad 
enough to have embarked in the conteſt. I hope and truſt 
that the diſcontents which threaten the ſeparation ef Ireland, 
will be diſſipated withcut the neceſſity of a war. But now 
the extremity of rigour has been tried, the ſeverity of deſ- 
potiſm has been let looſe, and the government is driven to 
that ſtate when the laws were not to be put in execution, 
but to be ſuperſeded. Ireland was in that ſtate which a 
perſon well acquainted with the ſubfect, defined to be deſ- 
potiſm—“ Where the executive power is every thing, and 
the rights of the people nothing.” At the beginning 
of the American conteſt, the province of Maſſachuſets Bay 
was diſarmed, but I do not think that if this province had 
been left armed the ſeparation of the American Colonies 
would have been accelerated. The people of Ireland are 
now in that ſtate when if they ſhould chuſe to reſiſt, a conteſt 
muſt enſue, the iſſue of which muſt be doubtful. In the com- 
mencement of the American war I had made ſuch an obſer- 
vation of the diſpoſition of the regular governments of Eu- 
rope, that I was convinced that France would aid America. 
In the preſent, there can be no room for doubt that the French 
would make it a chief point of their policy to give aſſiſtance 
to the infargents. But ſuppoſe you were to ſucceed in diſ- 
arming the whole of the North of Ireland, you muſt keep 
them in that ſtate by force. If you do not allay their diſcontents, 
there is no way but force to keep them in obedience. Can 
you convince them by the muſket that their principles are 
falſe? Can you prove to them by the bayonet that their 
pretenſions are unjuſt ? Can you demonſtrate to them by 
martial law that they enjoy the bleſſings of a free conſtitu— 
tution ? No. It is ſaid, but they may be deterred from the 
proſecution of the objects which you have determined to re- 
fuſe. But on what hiſtory is this founded? On the hiſtory 
of Ireland itſelf ? No—for the hiſtory of Ireland proves, that 
tho! repeatedly ſubdued it could not be Kept in awe by — 
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—and the late examples will prove the effect which ſeverity 
may be expected to produce. The character of the people 
who inhabit the North of Ireland has been ſeverely ſtigma- 
tized. For my own part, it is not my habit to admit a fixed 
diſlike againſt any bodies of men, nor do I ſee any thing in 
theſe to juſtify ſuch diſlike. But it is ſaid theſe men are of 
the old leaven. They are indeed of the old leaven, that rei- 
cued the country from the tyranny of Charles I. and James II. 
— they are of that leaven which aſſerted and defended the 

principles of liberty—they are of that leaven which ferment- 
ed, which kneaded together the freedom of the Britiſh con- 
ſtitution. If theſe principles were carried to excels, it is an ex- 
ceſs to which I am more partial than to the oppoſite extreme 
— The oppreſſeins they have ſuffered is ſome apology. They 
have been provoked—they have been declared out of the 
King's peace—they have ſeen their friends taken vp on ac- 
cuſations of high treaſon, and J have ſeen too much of the 
ſpecies of charges of high treaſon which Miniſters can bring. 
to infer guilt from accuſation. Their acts of kindneſs to their 
' neighbours, who were taken up on theſe charges, have been 
conſtrued into breach of the peace—and to attend the funeral 
of a companion killed by the unneceſſary interference of the 
military, has been deemed an aſſembly to be diſperſed by the 
bayonet. It it ſaid they are Republicans—but the vigour | 
with which the adminiſtration of a Monarchy can be con- 
ducted, may realize the accuſation, and compel them to be- 
come in reality what they have been repreſented on the ur- 
gent ſuſpicion of having been. But could they de kept in 
awe without continued force, and then could they be truſted 
ſhould the force be withdrawn? People of their imputed 
Character will only ſubmit ſo long as they can be compelled. - 
For that object the aſſiſtance of the Catholics cannot be ex- 
pected, and military force muſt be the only deperdance.— 
What then was to be done? I will anſwer on the principles 
of the eloquent and philoſophic ſpeech of Mr. Burke, an 
American Conciliation. * You muſt concede and conciliate.”” 
Liberty, ſaid Mr. Burke, in a paſlage. of ſome other part of 
his works, for any praQtical purpoſe, is that which the people 
think ſo; you muſt give them that government which they 
wiſh ; you muſt give them the Britiſh conſtitution in its ſuh- 
ſtance and ſpirit. The conceſſion to be made to the differ- 
ent parties are not inconſiſtent ; the one party will not repine 
at. the ſatisfaQion which mY other obtains. Who then would 
er — © N be 
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be diſſatisfied by ſuch deen en Not the Ariſtocracy— 


for Iwill not call it by fo reſpectable a name; and is that mi- 
ſerable, monopolizing minority to be put in the balance with 
the preſervation of the empire; and the happinels of a whole 
peopie? I will repeat, therefore, that you muſt employ con- 
ceſſion, and theſe conceſſions will effect the object you pro- 
| > nr Arms can only be the laſt reſort. "The people of 

reland have been ridiculed for the blunders they are faid to 
commit, and which in reality are expreſſions of ſtrong ſenſe 
and great acuteneſs. I will therefore ſay, that in the ſame 
manner you can only govern Ireland by letting her have her 
own way. The conſequences of a war with Ireland are 
dreadtul to contemplate; public horrors would be ſo increaſed 
by private feelings, as to ſpread univerſal miſery thro? both 
countries; the connection is ſo interwoven b&tween the indi- 
viduals of the two countries, that no rupture can happen 


without wounding the moſt tender friendſhips and the moſt 
ſacred ties; rigour has already been attempted, let conceſſion 


and conciliation then be tried before the laſt appeal is hazard- 
ed. I ſcarce can conceive that any objection can be urged 
againſt the preſent motion in point of form. The intereſts 
of this country and of Ireland are the fame; its affairs are 
conducted by Miniſters and the Britiſh Cabinet, and it is the 
privilege of this Houſe to adviſe his Majeſty. If I were to 
Juſtify the meaſure by precedent, I might quote the caſe of 
an impeachmeni of the Eail of Lauderdale by the Engliſh Par- 
liament before the Union, for his conduct in the govern- 
ment of Scotland. But why fhould I ſpeak of forms when 
the conſequence of the e in Ireland may be a conteſt 
to be ſupported by Engliſh men and Engliſh money. I ſhall 
therefore move, 

« That an humble Addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, 
& to intreat his Majeſty that he will be graciouſly pleaſed to 
« take into his Royal conſideration the diſturbed ſtate of Ire- 
« land, and to adopt ſuch healing and Jenient meaſures as 
& may appear to his Majeſty to be beſt calculated to reſtore 
6 tranquillity and to conciliate the differences that at preſent 
«6 ſubſilt in that country.”? 


SIR Francis BU&RDETT. Mr. Speaker, I riſe in order 


2 ſecond the motion brought wind by the Right Hon. 


mation concerning the ſituation of Ireland, muſt concur as 


Gentleman below me. Whoever has the ſlighteſt infor- 


e 
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to the propriety of that motion ; but without having been an 
eye-witneſs to the effects produced by the meaſures of the 
Miniſter in that country, it is impoſſible to have an adequate 
 1dea of the magnitude of the evils ariſing from them. Who- 
ever has ſeen Ireland, has ſeen a country where the fields 
are deſolated, and the priſons overflowing with the victims 
of oppreſſion has ſeen the ſhocking contraſt between a pro- 
fligate, extravagant government, and an enſlaved and impove- 
riſhed People. One perſon now immured within the walls 
of a dungeon in Dublin Caſtle, I have the honour of bein 
connected with for honour” as well as happineſs I ſhall 
ever eſteem it, by the ſtrongeſt ties of friendſhip and affec- 
tion, who I know to be as incapable of treaſon to his country, 
(Good God |! that treaſon to Ireland and the name of 
O' Connor ſhould be prepoſterouſly coupled together !)—as 
he is capable of every thing that is great, generous, and 
noble for his country's good ;—a man whoſe whole conduCt 
delineates the exact line of rectitude and honour—whole pri- 
vate virtues equal, they cannot - ſurpais, the integrity of his 
public conduct, who is indeed endowed with every good 
as well as every great qualification, and of whom it may 
fairly be ſaid, Pg OY | 


Nil non laudandum, aut dixit, aut ſenſit, aut fecit. 


When ſuch men become the objects of fear and hatred to 
government, it is not difficult to aſcertain the nature of their 
government. But perhaps, Sir, it may be ſaid, that | ſpeak 
more like a diſcontented Iriſhman, than like a true friend to 
the intereſts of England. Sir, I ſpeak like a friend to huma- 
nity and liberty, and like an enemy to cruelty and oppreſſion. 
Sir,] believe the intereſts of Ireland and of this country to be the 
ſame, I believe it the intereſt of both countries, that both ſhould 
be free. What was ſaid by a great man, concerning America, is, 
T think, till more applicable with reſpeQ to Ireland. I rejoice, - 
(ſaid Ld. Chatham) in the reſiſtance of America, becauſe I be- 
lieve three millions of men enſlaved in that country, would be- 
come the propereſt inſtruments for enſlaving this.“ There is, 

ir, in my opinion, one way, and only one, for ſaving Ireland, 
for ſaving England; that is, to diveſt the preſent Miniſter of 
that power, he has ſo long and fo fatally abuſed ; and to call 
him to a ſtrict account for his conduct, at the tribunal of his 
Country. If we have not reſolution, if we have not energy, 
it we have not the means to accompliſh this, I know not whe- 
ther the country can be ſayed ; but this I know, that it is not 


worth _ 


„ 


that time felt how much the ſituation and ſtate of Ireland 
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worth the ſaving. After the able ſpeech of the Rt. How. Gen- 
tleman, I ſhall content myſelf with — the motion. 
The CHANCELLOR of the Excuzqusr—Sir, of fo ge- 
neral a nature are the terms of the Addreſs juſt moved, that 
it is impoſſible for any man, forming a judgment of the vote 
he ought to give on ſuch a queſtion, to ſupport that judgment 
without a reference to thoſe topics which made ſo conſiderable 
a part of the Hon. Gentleman's ſpeech. None of thoſe 
topics appear on the face of the addreſs; and therefore, with- 


cout a reference to the ſpeech by which the Hon, Mover in- 


troduced the motion, the addreſs itſelf would be not only in- 
diſtinct, vague and indefinite, but in a great degree nugatory. 
The Hon. Gentleman has made a ſpeech, founded on a re- 
view of the whole ſyſtem of the Iriſh legiſlature, from the 
period when the excluſive right of 3 laws for Ireland 
was recogniſed to belong to the Iriſh Parliament; and at the 


ſame time that he conſiders the Iriſh legiſlature at that period, 


when it ceaſed to be, both by the principles and letter of 
the conſtitution, ſubject to the controul of the Parliament of 
this country, he recommends that an alteration from that prin- | 
ciple ſhould be adopted. It was natural enough, when the 
Hon. Gentleman came to ſtate thoſe diftin& fubjeAs which 

call for the interference of the Parliament of this country, to 
have recourſe to that period when we” recogniſed the inde- 
pendence of the Parliament of Ireland. That we did, at the 
period to which he has referred, recogniſe-the principle that 
the ſole power of legiſlating for Ireland was in that country 
excluſively, is a point ſo clear that it is unneceſſary for 
me to dwell upon it. I think no one will diſpute the truth 
of that principle; and if we did then recogniſe ſuch a prin- 


ciple, the queſtion, whether we gave the privilege as a boon, 


or recogniſed it as a matter of right—whether it was a con- 
ceſſion or a recognition? can make no difference on the ſub- 


ject. There was, however, one point, of which thoſe who 


propoſed the meaſure, whether it was a meafure of recogni- 


tion or acceſſion, were fully ſatisfied, namely, that it was a 
meaſure, the adoption of which had the effect of putting 


Ireland in poſſeſſion of the moſt important acquiſition in point 
of fact, even though it was previouſly their right, that could 


poſſibly be gained by any nation. I am verſuaded that there 
was no one more than the Hon. Gentleman himſelf, who at 


Was 
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was ameliorated, and how great an acceſſion of civil and 
political liberty they acquired, by ſuch a recognition on our 
part. Was the Parliament by which the independence of 


Ireland, which the Hon. Gentleman feels fo indiſpenſable, was 


recogniſed, a Parliament more accommodating to the wiſhes 


of the Diſſenters of the North? or did it include more that 


were well diſpoſed towards the Catholics of the South, than 
thoſe of a ſubſequent period? So much the contrary, that 
whatever alteration has fince taken place, has been an altera- 
tion tending to include both Diſſenters and Catholics in a 
greater proportion than the principle firſt recogniſed extend- 
ed. The Parliament of Ireland was conſidered to be the na- 


tural ſource of the laws of that country ; 1t was conſidered 
proper to entruſt to its care and protection the intereſt of 


the country. And ſurely the Hon. Gentleman cannot mean 
to ſay, that when we gave Ireland a Parliament of its own, 
we only gave it nominally; he did not mean, that we had 
put them in poſſeſſion of a conſtitution which was like the 
Britiſh conſtitution, but was at the ſame time wholly unfit 
for che exerciſe of excluſive legiſlation; he will not ſay, that 
the conceſſion of 1782 was not intended to make the Parlia- 
ment completely independent of controul, or that, if its fun- 


damental principles are the ſame, he nevertheleſs conſiders 


it defective in point of rational, real and ſolid power. If 


the Hon. Gentleman thinks it was a conceſſion on our part 


to the well-founded claims of the Iriſh nation, on what 


ground, then, can he expect that this Houſe ought to aſ- 


ſume it as a principle, that ſuppoſing there are diſorders ex- 
iſting in Ireland, we ought to remedy thoſe diſorders by an 
alteration in the fundamental form: of its legiſlation ? How 
can ſuch an interference be admitted, after we have declared 
the Parliament of Ireland independent, and placed it beyond 


our reach and controul. The Hon. Gentleman will, I truſt, 


find it difficult to convince the Houſe, that the only way to 
remedy thoſe diſorders, is to alter the legiflature of the 
country, which, for the purpoſe of making laws, is rendered 
independent and excluſive of this country, If we have given 
up the r:g/he of interfering in the internal policy, we have 


_ allo given up the power of fo interfering ; and any interfe- 


rence with reſpect to the internal laws or regulations of Ire- 
land, would be an invaſion of thoſe very fundamental princi- 
ples which, in 1782, we recogniſed; and on that ground I 
am authoriſed in conſidering, that the addreſs propoſed 

| _ would. 
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would be an addreſs for the expreſs purpoſe of violating 


thoſe fundamental principles. The addreſs, then, appears to 


convey too much by. implication, if explained by referring 


to the ſpeech of the mover : it conveys that by implication 


which, if proper to be conveyed at all, ought to be 3 

fairly, candidly and openly. It is an addreſs affecting to 

give advice to the executive government of this country, on 
oints not within the province of that government : if the, 


addreſs ſtated the reaſons for ſuch interference, it would be 
different. It is an advice to his Majeſty to interpoſe his 


parental authority to prevent the diſturbances ſaid to exiſt in 
Ireland: this general fort of advice, without ſtating ſome- 
ſpecific opinion, appears to me ſuperficial and nugatory.— 
His Majeſty's diſpoſition individually, as well as the diſpoſi- 
tion of the executive government, without reterence to any 
one of his Majeſty's Miniſters in particular, has been, during 
the whole courſe of his Majeſty's reign, to confer on Ireland 

a ſucceſſion of commercial benefits and peculiar advantages. 
The reſult has been, that Ireland has arrived to a pitch of 


growing wealth, flouriſhing ſtate of commerce, and improve- 


ment in mund de and agriculture, unknown in former 
times. The ſucceſſion of conceſſions towards the Catholics, 
in which his Majeſty has concurred, have been ſuch as to 
leave them only that one point of ſiting | in Parliament, and 
holding offices. During the thirty-ſix years of his Majeſty's 
reign, conceſſions have been made which exceed every thing 
elſe which had been done in favour of Ireland fince the 


Revolution: theſe have been the proofs which his Majeſty 


has given of his diſpoſitton to conciliate the affections of 
the people of Ircland, by the moſt lenient line of policy. But 
if conciliations of a different nature are wanted, the addreſs 
does not point out what thoſe are; and as it does not, how 
is to be collefted what is required, unleſs the deficiency i is 
ſupplied by referring to the ſpeech of the Hon. Mover? But 
may there not be circumſtances which juſtify the interference 
of the executive government with Ireland? Granted. Can 
it not interfere in and controul the conduct of the Lord 
Lieutenant, or with reſpect to the impeachment of his Mi- 


niſters? Granted, that as to the Lord Lieutenant and his 


Miniſters, the power remains in this country to controul them, 
and advice may be offered to the executive government on 
on that point; and if ſuch had been the nature of the mo- 
tion, it might have juſtified the ſeconder in the obſervations 

he 
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he made. If this was a queſtion of diſmiſſal, or of bringing 
to trial any of his Majeſty's Miniſters, advice, in ſuch caſes, - 
might be proper; but the object of the addreſs is that, which 
is no more within the province of his Majeſty or the execu- 
tive government, than it is within the province of the execu- 
tive government of Ireland to interfere with reſpect to a 
matter which may be remedied by the legiſlature of this coun- 
try. Can you, under pretence of adviſing his Majeſty, in- 
duce him to give effect to thoſe. meaſures which can, 
conſtitutionally, only owe their effect to the Iriſh legiſlature, 
 —meaſures, too, which are not only the ſubject of Iriſh. 
legiſlation, but which reſt on the fundamental principles of Iriſn 
independence? This point alone includes the whole of the 
practical queſtion for our conſideration; and I thall, there- 
fore, not trouble the Houſe with entering at length into the 
ſubject. There are, beſides, reaſons which render it far 
from wiſe to be diſcuſſing the affairs of Ireland, or of agitat- 
ing the queſtion of their internal policy; therefore, f am 
far from wiſhing to follow the Hon Gentleman, through all 
his wide field of, obſervation : But ſuppoſing the whole of 
what he has ſtated, to be the truth, I leave it to the Houſe to 
conſider, whether any remedy can be adopted, or the ſubject 
affected by any power, except the law of the Parliament of 
Ireland. I think the Hon. Gentleman's ſpeech is divided into 
an hiſtorical narration of thoſe facts, on which he has endea- 
voured to adviſe this Parliament to interfere with the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland; and to ſhew, that the Parliament of Ireland 
is not equal to the taſk, nor poſſeſſed of the power of protecting 
the people, or of performing its due fuctions. Firſt of all, he 
admits that the Parliament of this country has declared the 
legiſlature of Ireland independent of that authority which for 
ages we had exerciſed over it. How then can we, after we 
have rendered them as independent of us as we are of them 
ſo much ſo, that they have the ſame right to diftate to 
us as we have to them—how can it appear to the Houſe 
that this is either a prudent, a juſt, - a reaſonable or a 
practicable diſcuſſion, conſiſtent with that reſpect which 
we ought to entertain for a legiſlature whoſe independence 
we have ſolemnly recognized? How can we poſſeſs the 
right of examining and reviſing the laws made dy the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland, in order to have an opportunity of ſaying to 
that Parliament, that they were not entitled to the confidence 
of thoſe whom we told, fourteen years ago, to look up to 
them for protection and ſupport? Can we ſay to the Parlia- 
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ment, you are an independent legiſlative body, but how you 
ſhall exerciſe your funCtions, we, the Parliament of Eng- 
land, ſhall, at-the end of fourteen years, reviſe and ſcrutiny, 
and afterwards feel it our duty to tell the people of Ireland, 
you are no longer entitled to their confidence, you are no 
longer the Parliament poſſeſſed of thoſe unalienable rights to 
independent legiſlation which we conceded to you? It does 
indeed ſeem extraordinary to me, for one independent Parlia- 
ment to interfere with the independent Parliament of a dif- 
ferent part of one common empire. I ſhall not, as I have 
already obſerved, enter minutely into the different topics of 
the Hon. Gentleman ; but let us ſee, whether what he ad- 
vanced does not lead to ſomething which ought to* be more 
fully ſtated than is done by the general Addreſs which he has 
moved. It certainly does not ſeem to be within the power of 
the Engliſh Government to controul the Parliament of Ire- 
land, on a ſubject which is peculiarly within their province; 
and does ſeem extraordinary that, that independence, which 
the Hon. Gentleman, and thoſe who propoſed it, were ſo 
{anguine as to think would be of ſuch importance—that inde- 
pendence which he conſidered ſo valuable, that he thought it 
rendered them competent to every object it does ſeem ex- 
traordinary, he ſhould now, with that independence, conſi- 
der them as incompetent: and what the remedy is to be, he 
does not tell us diſtinctly; in this reſpect, his eren is as in- 
diſtinct, as the Addreſs he has propoſed. It is by the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland alone, that the law can be extended or limit- 
ed; yet in his ſpeech he has hardly hinted at the laws of 
Ireland. Does he mean that the laws ſhould be rectified 
practically? Is that to be the object of the Addreſs ? This, 

however, is a part of the ſubject J with not to enter into. 
The Hon. Gentleman has divided his confiderations with 
reſpect to the {tate of Ireland, into two parts; the one, with 
Tegard tothe demands of the Catholics in the South ; and the 
other, the ſtate of the North ; with a view of proving, that fur- 
ther conceflions on our part, conſonant to their withes, would 
be prudent, and are abſolutely neceſſary Wich reſpect to both 
. the Catholics of the South, and the people of the North, I am 
periuaded, that no remedy could be rendered ſerviceable to them, 
by a mea{ure, which would operate as an entire alteration of the 
form of the Parliament; an alteration, which, as far as it would 
ariſe from the remaining claims of the Catholics of the South, 
and the withes of the people of the North, would be 
- ; articularly dangerous, Theſe are almoſt the only points: 
there 


there are other collateral circumſtances which he has thrown - 


- 


into his ſpeech, which I do not conſider it proper to give diſ- 


tinct attention to, nor do I mean to comment upon them. 
The remedy at which he hinted, at leaſt as far as he ſtated 
any thing explicit, was confined to, the ſole points which 1 
have now ſtated, with the addition of one other, on which 
will fay a few words. It is a ſubject, which, though not ſo 


high in point of legiſlation, is yet one, which could only 
fall within the province of the Parliament of Ireland—l mean 
that alteration of the laws, which, if carried into effect, 
might nat only affect the right to a great maſs of property, 


but alſo atfeEt the Church, as to the preſent eſtabliſhed mode 


of worſhip. I do not recollect any other point referred to, 


which, under the term lenient meaſures, might be ſuppoſed, 
by the Hon, Gentleman, to lay the foundation of the tuture 


Peace of Ireland. 


* . 


Not thinking it neceſſary to trouble the Houſe long, let me 


juſt ſhortly advert to what has been the conduct of rhe peo- 


ple of Ireland. The firſt to conſider is, the Catholic claim 


to ſit in the Parliament of Ireland, and to fill offices in the 
government. I am not going to diſcuſs the propriety of one 

line of conduct, with reſpet᷑t to them or another; and there- 
fore without meaning to dwell on the ſubject, I do wiſh to 
ſtate, as far as relates to the Catholics, that I conſider their 
ſituation, as equal, in point of Liberty, to the moſt favoured 
part of his majeſty's ſubjects; and to ſay, that nothing has 
been done to conciliate their affections that nothing has been 
done towards giving them a ſtake in the country, of which 
they form ſo conſiderable a part, in point of loyalty and 


merit, are equally miſ-ſtatements. Being, as they were, 


prevented from even voting at all, at the commencement of 
his majeſty's reign, and labouring alſo under many diſabilities, 
all of which have been in this reign removed; can it be 


fairly brought forward, that no pledge has been given by the 
crown, to extend to that People the benefits enjoyed by the 
other parts of the community ? 1 think it can hardly be ſtated, 


But then it is ſaid, it is poſſible to ſatisfyv the Catholics : if 


it was ſo, it might be made the ſubject of advice to the 
executive government? I underſtand the Hon. Gentleman 


would ſatisfy the Catholics, by giving them the privilege of 


ſitting in Parliament; but this could not be done, without re- 


verſing the whole of its preſent form without new-model- 
ling the whole Conſtitution of Ireland, from the beginning 


to the end; and to make ſuch an alteration, at a period when 
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ſuch principles are abroad in the world, J leave it to the 


Houſe to ſay, whether or no, it would be attended with dan- 
ger? I aſk the Houſe, whether it would be right, to make 


| ſuch an experiment at this time? whether we ought to re- 
commend to Ireland, to act contrary to the Parliament of 
Ireland? whether we hold ourſelves to be judges, equal to 
deciding upon the conſequences of departing from fuch a 


fundamental principle? whether we are. fo ſatisfied of the 


propriety of the meaſure, of its urgency, or of its being a 
meaſure political, as to the time, ſo as to juſtify us in offer- 
ing the advice propoſed by the Addreſs? in my opinion, the 


meaſures neceſſary to be adopted, can only be done by the 
Iriſh Parliament ; they never can, by Britiſh authority. The 


ſubject does not come under our controul: it is a ſubject of a 


delicate nature, and at which we ought to look with circum- 
ſpection. We ought, if we were to give advice, to point 
it out in a way not likely to be miſtaken as to what is meant, 


but which could not be collected, either from the Hon. Gen- 


tleman's ſpeech. or his Addreſs. . 5 
With reſpect to the wiſhes of the Catholics, and the people 
of the North, the granting of which, implies ſuch an altera- 


tion in the form of Parliamedt; if we were to enter upon 


the ſubject, it would lead to diſcuſſions, which, whether they 
would be decided upon thoſe old Engliſh principles,' alluded 
to by the Hon. Gentleman, is doubtful. I know not bat 
there would be a mixture of thoſe new principles, which I 
will maintain, ought to be contrary to the principles of Engliſh- 
men ; which are moſt unfit to receive the countenance of the 
Parliament of Great-Britain ; and which are moſt injurious 
to recommend to the people of Ireland. I tear, the modern 


_ notions of French liberty, would be mixed with the ancient 
ſturdy principles of this country. If it is meant to include 


thoſe principles, ſounded on the French underſtanding of the 
doctrine of the Sovereignty of the People; I will not, in that 
caſe, take up time by arguing, that it is contrary to the duty 
of Parliament, to give any, the leaſt ſanCtion, to ſuch a 
meaſure. If we are determined to tread on this delicate ground, 
which includes ſome of thoſe doctrines, that ſeem to come 


near thoſe principles to which | have alluded, we ought to 


be extremely cautious how we proceed; but I once again 


repeat, that the ſuizeCt is not within our province; that the 


motion is not one, with which we can prudently and ſafely 


comply. It is not one, on which we have any power to decide; 


or which can came within the controul of Englith authority. 
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It is a ſubject of that nature which requires the utmoſt 
deliberation, and the niceſt and moſt accurate detail. The 
particular circumſtances hinted at in the Hon. Gentleman's 
ſpeech, are not ſufficiently deſcribed in the Addreſs to give 
that light to the executive government, requiſite to the full 
underſtanding of the remedy intended to be recommended. 


Theſe are the ſhort and ſimple grounds on which I particu- 


larly oppoſe this meaſure, declining to go now at large into 
the queſtion ; for the reaſons I have ſtated, I do think that 
with reference to the general intereſt of the empire, with a 
ſenſe of duty towards the ſiſter kingdom; which I truſt ever 
will be a ſiſter kingdom ; with a ſenſe alſo of that duty we owe 
to ourſelves and our country, I hope the Engliſh Houſe of 


Parliament cannot for a moment heſitate in rejecting a motion 


calculated to alter the fundamental principles of the inde- 
pendnce of Ireland. Os 


Mr. W. Suir E, in an able ſpeech, replied to the obſerva- 
| tions of the Chancellor of the Exchequer; declared he was 
_ entirely unconvinced by them, and that he was called upon, 
in duty to the Public, to vote for the Addreſs. 


\ 


Colonel FuLLARTON ſaid, whatever ideas any one may 


entertain reſpeQting the merits or demerits of the preſent 
motion, it cannot fail to appear extraordinary, that in the 
actual circumſtances of Great Britain and Ireland, this ſhould 
be the firſt queſtion brought before the Houſe, which has 
any connection with invaſion, preparation or commotion, as 
applicable to either country. In this capital we are ſo be- 
wildered with the diminſhed dignity of Abraham Newland's 


| ſignature, ſo overwhelmed with the calamity which has be- 


fallen the Bank, that we ſeem entirely to have forgotten all 
idea of invaſion or commotion, as if the whole body of 
United Iriſhmen- were ſuddenly transformed into a genera— 
tion of lambs, or as if the whole French nation were not leſs 
miraculouſly transformed into a peaceful race, like the people 
called Quakers. But let me aſk, are we, or are we not on 
the eve, and in the criſis of impending invaſion and com- 
motion, as reſpeQing Ircland ? If we are not, I ſhall beg 
pardon, and fit down. But if we are, how prepoſterous is 
the conduct of thoſe who have waſted the precious moments 
that ought to have been dedicated to purpoſes of urgent pre- 


paration; who have waſted them in an idle and pernicious 


War of words, on ſubjects, neither connected with invalion, 
Preparation, or precaution! We ſeem to emulate the moit 


diſcordant 
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Pr "diſcordant periods of the Roman Hiſtory, deſcribedby.Quintus 
= Capitolinus, when diſſentions between ariſtocrats and demo- 

Te crats, between debtors and creditors concerning non-payments 
* and infolvency, although there were no Abraham Newlands 
| in thoſe days, roſe to ſuch a height, that the enemy was at 
the gate, and no one would ſtir to repel the invader. I beg 
15 to know where is the difference between our conduct and 
12 that of the Dutch Burgomaſters in 1794, when they paſſively 
19 ſuffered the French to invade and occupy their territory? 
The Dutch Burgomaſters ſat with tobacco- pipes in their 
mouths; they ſaid little, and did nothing, except to coun- 
N teract each other. We, it is true, fit without tobacco- pipes 
5 in our mouths, and we ſay a great deal; but as for doing, 
22 Sc ing or exerting, there we are exactly on a par with 
. the Bur gomaſters of Amſterdam— and unleſs we change 
5 our conduct, we ſhall deſerve to ſhare their fate. I came 
Th Jately from a diſtant part of the country, nearly and locally 
EE mtereſted in the fate of Ireland. There, things are ſeen 
through a very different medium from that which is looked 
through by thoſe who have loſt their way in the fogs of Lon- 
don. When 1 come into this Houſe, it appears to me as if 
I came into an aſſembly where a number of perſons had been 
benumbed by a torpedo, or ſtruck by a paralytic affeCtion, 
which palſies all their limbs, cripples their energies and 
powers of action, and leaves nothing free and vigorous about 
them but their tongues. Theſe we ſeem to uſe, not for the 
purpoſes of conciliation and preparation, ſo eſſential on the 
preſent emergency, but to uſe them, like the degenerate and 
loquacious Greeks, in the lower and corrupt ages, in the days 
of the Comneans and Porphyrogeniti, who were ſo intent on 
idle diſputation, that they perſiſted in it at the very moment 
when deſperate invaders were aCtually in motion to attack 
Byzantium and occupy the Empire. I fhall only add, that 
if this Houſe perſiſts in its preſent ſyſtem—if one ſide of the 
Houſe maintains that invaſion is a bugbear, and the other 
ſide maintains that it is an exaggerated apprehenſion—if one 
ſide neglects all efficient preparation and precaution as a 
work of ſupererogation, and the other treats all ideas of in- 
ternal diſaffection and commotion as a chimera, then both 
ſides will forfeit all confidence with the public; then the 
calamity which has befallen the Bank of England will ceaſe 
to be a primary conſideration; then General Hoche, with 
one or two hundred thouſand Carmagnols, will find no diffi- 
culty in making good their lodgments in different e x 
. nee 
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theſe kingdoms. General Hoche will find, in the province 
of Ulſter alone, above fifty thouſand Iriſhmen united, with 
pikes in their hands, and with arms concealed, buſily em- 

ployed in ſecret diſpline and nightly drills, in order to qualify 
themſelves to reinforce the French army. This is no ſecret ; 
it can be none, except in London. Theſe people have long ago 
communicated their force, their numbers and intention, to the 
government of France; while we fit here, like filly pheaſants 
who hide their heads under a buſh, and then think that 
their whole bodies are protected. It is time to put an end to 
palliatives and ſelf-deceptions ; it is time to put theſe king- 
doms on a footing of IMPERV1OUS defence, while the delay 
of the French ſtill offers us the opportunity. Let this be 
done, and I will venture to become reſponſible that this 
country ſhall obtain from France ſuch terms of accommoda- 
tion as it will not become this country to refuſe. But the - 
people of England muſt make up their minds on two points. 
The firſt is, that Belgium will not be reſtored to the Em- 
peror; and the ſecond, that the Rhine will be the boundary 
of France. Otherwiſe this country muſt prepare to wage a 
war ad interneciunem. Y ou muſt prepare, like Pyrrhus, to 
wage perpetual waer. 3 5 


Lord Wycomss declared, that ſeeing how things were 
carried on, he never entered the Houſe, without a wiſh that 
he was relieved from the duty of attending it, and that wiſh 
was encreaſed by a ſpeech which he had heard to night. He 
muſt declare alſo, that with regard to the preſent ſituation 
of Ireland, which was owing, he had no, doubt, to the mea- 
ſures of his Majeſty's Miniſters towards it, that he thought 
himſelf called upon to ſupport the propoſition which was 
now before the Houſe, and which was ſubmitted by his Right 

Hon. Friend this night. The ſituation of Ireland at this 
moment, was ſuch as to claim the utmoſt regard, and merit 
the attention of the Britiſh legiſlature, becauſe it was a 
ferious and alarming ſituation ; that was the firſt reaſon he 
had for ſupporting the motion, 'The next was, that he did 
not expect that any remedy could be expected to be applied 
to the evil by the Iriſh legiſlature, and becauſe it did not 

appear to him that the Iriſh claimed any more than was their 
due, and what was juſt and reaſonable in itſelf. It was with 
ſome degree of ſhame, and no inconſiderable degree of regret, 
that he felt he could not ſay any thing of Ireland from per- 
ſonal obſervation, but he thought it was impoſſible for any 


x man, 
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man, however ignorant of the country, to doubt of the diſ- 
turbances that have taken place there; this proved a manifeſt 
diſaffection to the government of this country.—This was 
manifeſt in the abatement of the rents in ſome places, and 
ſuppreſſion of them in others. It was enough, however, to 
know what had been done in the great county of Down, 
which was declared by the Proclamation of General Lake to 
be in a ſtate of inſurteckion, and out of the King's peace. 
He thought, inſtead of rigour, conciliation ought to be tried 
in Ireland; for it was time enaigh to employ force when 
mildneſs failed. He ſhould have wiſhed that the Irith Par- 
 Hament had been leſt to themſelves to ſettle this, but that he 
knew the IRISH PARLIAMENT HAD ENTIRELY. 
LOST THE CONFIDENCE OF THE PEOPLE, and. 
therefore the Miniſter's obſervations on the independence of 
the Iriſh Parliament were thrown away.—lIndeed he had 
omitted to prove, becauſe it could not, that the Iriſh Par- 
liament was independent; the truth was well known to be, 
THAT A MAJORITY OF THAT PARLIAMENT 
WAS AT THE WILL OF THE CABINET OF 
ENGLAND. 
With regard to the beer of the religious ſentiments 
of the Iriſh Catholics, he thought it ſingular that any ſhould 
be entertained, while we knew that religion was ſo much 
on the decline all over Europe. He really dreaded, that if 
we did not ſoon interfere, we might loſe Ireland altogether, 


a loſs that would be more ſevere to us than the loſs of 
America. 


Lord HawkKEsBURY conſidered the motion now before 
the Houſe as one which could not be productive of any good 
conſequence, but which might be productive of every ſpecies 
of calamity. The Iriſh legiſlature were entirely independent 
of the Britiſh Parliament, and of courſe the Britiſh Houſe 
of Commons had no right whatever to interfere in the inter- 
nal policy of the ſiſter kingdom. What ! were they ſo igno- 
rant of human nature as not to know that though the mea- 

ſures ſuggeſted were proper to be taken, our interference 
would be a ſufficient reaſon for the Iriſh Parliament reje&- 
ing them. He would put either caſe—were the meaſures to 
be taken in conſequence of our interference, the Iriſh legiſ- 
lature would loſe the whole credit of taking them. And if 
they ſhould be tejected, the Houſe by adopting the motion, 
would throw a ſtigma on the Iriſh Parliament, and pronounce 
that 
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3 that that independent legiſlature was not qualified to dif- 
charge its functions. Upon this head he ſhould even appeal 
to the gentlemen on the oppoſite ſide of the Houſe, who were 


ſo forward to cry out againſt any meaſure, which though 


it was even proper in itſelf, if it was taken by the crown, 


without conſulting the Parliament when it lay within the pro- 


vince of the latter. If this was the jealous principle by 


which they were influenced in judging of the conduct of the 
different branches of the ſame legiſlature, ought they not, 
upon their own principles, to exerciſe the greateſt caution 
in ſanctioning any interference between two ſeparate and 


diſtinct legiſlatures ? With reſpe& to Ireland, he was con- 


vinced that its government was perfectly capable of manag- 


ing the concerns. of the nation, and that there was not the 


* —_ 


ſmalleſt neceſſity for our interference, ſuppoſing it could be 
done with propriety. e 


Mr. Cuxwen ſaid, that the Chancellor of the <xche- 


quer, and the noble Lord who ſpoke laſt, objected to the 


motion of his Hon. Friend, upon very different, and not very 


conſiſtent grounds. The one complained that his Hon. 
Friend had not been more explicit in ſtating the meaſures 


which ought to be taken, whereas the other had objected to 
what he had propoſed, on the ground that every interference 
on our part, was inconſiſtent with the rights of the excluſive 


and independent Legiſlature of Ireland. The fact was, that 


the motion, as it ſtood, was not liable to the charge of an 
Improper interference with the Iriſh Parliament, but it would 


have juſtly incurred the imputation, had it deſcended to that 


particularity of detail, which was required by the Right Hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Curwen contended, 
that it was not the motion of his Hon. Friend, but the obſer- 


_ vations of the Hon. Gentleman, which were really miſ- 
chievous. It was far from being wiſe in the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer, to fix a charge of Jacobiniſm upon any body 
of his Majeſty's ſubjects, much more ſo in the preſent caſe, 
where it was fo little deſerved. * So far was he from thinking 
the preſent motion miſchievous, that he was of opinion 


the diſcuſſion would do good, if even the motion was nega- 
tived, inaſmuch as it would ſhew the Iriſh nation, that there 


was a part, at laſt, of the Britiſh Parliament, who was not 
unmindful of their intereſts. $775. | 


Hh | Mr. 
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Mr. CourTENAY roſe, to make ſome obſervations on 
de Chancellor of the Exchequer had ſaid, reſpecting 
the County Down. He underſtood that he had ſtigmatized 
that reſpectable county, with a charge of holding Jacobi- 
nical principles. He denied the charge, and aſſerted that it 
was Jacobiniſm which was purſued againſt them, and that 
they were ſubjected to a government of terror. The pro- 
clamation of General Lake (not that he meant to throw the 
ſmalleſt imputation againſt that gallant officer) was ſuch as 
might have been expected from Buonaparte, or Moreau, in 
the Palatinate. He adverted to what Colonel Fullarton 
had ſaid, about there being 50,000 men in the province of 
Ulſter, with arms in their hands prepared to receive the 
French. —He believed that there were, but not to ſupport 
them; on the contrary, he believed that they were pre- 
pared to reſiſt an invaſion, if ever it ſhould be attempted. 
He knew the people in that province, to have a ſtrong ſpirit 
of liberty, and to be much attached to the popular, or what 
had been called the Republican branch of the Conſtitution , 
but was this a reaſon why they ought to be ſtigmatized as, 
Jacobins ? Mr. Courtenay ſtated, that many reſpectable per- 
ſons had been taken up at Belfaſt, and were now languiſhing 
in gaol, without being brought to a trial. And what was 
the reaſon ?—Becauſe government dared not bring. them to a 
trial, knowing that they could not eftablith their guilt, and 
that their acquittal might tend to diſconcert the plan on 
which they were at preſent acting. | 


— 


Mr. n ſupported the mation, on the ground 
that it would ſhew the people of Ireland, that we both ſim- 


- pathized with their fituation, and were not t inſenſible to our 
own intereſts. 


General 8 bad a few words, which we did not 


hear diſtinctly, but which we underſtood to be in Knee of 
General Lake. 


Lord F. CAMPBELL gave Mr. Fox credit for the inte- 

grity of his motives in bringing forward the preſent motion, 

but he was convinced, that even the diſcuſſion would be at- 

tended with the moſt dangerous conſequenees. He ſpoke in 

the higheſt terms of the preſent Lord Lieutenant of — 
an 
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and aſſerted, that he poſſeſſed the entire confidence of che 
nation, and that Ireland, till within a very ſhort period, had 


been one of the moſt improved, peaceable, and flouriſhing 
countries in Europe. e | . 


Mr. Fox availed himſelf of the indulgence of the Houſe, 


to make a few obſervations. in reply to the arguments which 


had been advanced againſt his motion. The ſubſtance was 
as follows: the noble Lord is certainly at liberty to confider 
the motion. which I have had the honour to propoſe, as 


having a very miſchievous tendency. I think not only that 
the motion is not miſchievous,. but that even the diſcuſſion, 
though the motion is not carried, will do good, Another 
noble Lord [ Hawkeſbury] was of opinion, that it was an in- 


fringement upon the independent rights of the Iriſh Parlia- 


ment, and that that Parliament, from motives of jealouſy, 


would refuſe to accord to the meaſures, even though they 
were proper to be adopted. For my part I have no ſuch 
ſuſpicions. It is in the recollection of every one, that when 
a. petition was preſented by the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
to the Iriſh Parliament, the petition was rejected with indig- 
nation, but when the ſubject of the petition came recom- 
mended to them from the Crown, at the inſtance of the Britiſh 
Houſe of Commons, even that proud and jealous Parliament, 
as it was repreſented to be, went in their conceſſions far 
beyond the demands of the petition, which they had ſpurned 
before. It is aſked, arè we to reviſe and controul the conduct 
of the independent Legiſlature of Ireland? There is no man 
who would wiſh to put the independence of the Irith Parlia- 


ment higher than I would. But is Ireland at preſent in ex- 


traordinary circumſtances, or is it not? It is not indeed, by 
the account of the noble Lord F. Campbell], who repreſents 
it us proſperous and quiet beyond example, and as repoling. 
unbounded confidence in the preſent Lord Lieutenant, — 
Conſidering the noble Lord who is at preſent Viceroy of 
Ireland, as a private individual, I believe that his character is 
good, amiable, worthy, and 3» as very one would delight 
to praiſe, But, I ſuppoſe th& noble Lord meant that his 
government commanded the confidence of the nation. Hew 
then am I to reconcile this univerial confidence with the ac- 
counts, to which the noble Lord cannot be a ſtranger, that a 
conſiderable diſtrict of the country is declared to be out of 
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the King's peace; and with what we have heard this even- 
ing, of there being 50, ooo men in one province prepared to 
join the French, in caſe an invaſion ſhould be attempted. In 
ſuch circumſtances, it is an inſult upon the good ſenſe of the 
coun ry, to ſay that the government of Ireland at the preſent. 
moment is popular. But til] it is improper in the Britiſh 
Parliament to interfere. Suppoſe that this country were re- 
duced to that diſaſtrous fituation, in which the counties of 
Vork and Lancaſter ſhould be declared out of the King's 
peace, which would bear pretty nearly the ſame proportion 
to England, that the county of Down -does to Ireland— 
would any man conſider it as an unwarrantable interference 
in the Iriſh Houfe of Commons, to addreſs our common 
Sovereign on the occaſion? I declare for one, that ſo far 
from being indignant, I ſhouid feel grateful to that branch of 
the Iriſh Legiflature, was it to addreſs the King to employ 
lenient meaſures in healing the difſentions of the nation.— 
Even, as I ſaid before, however, though the motion be loſt, I 
think the diſcuſſion will be attended with beneficial conſe- 
quences, becauſe it will ſhew the People of Ireland, that it is 
not to the French alone to whom they may look for a re- 
dreſs of their grievances, but there is at leaſt a proportion of 
the Britiſh Houſe of Commons, who feel for them under 
oppreſſions, and who are deſirous to minifter to their relief. 
In this view of the ſubject, I have no heſitation in ſaying, 
that every additional vote which is given for the motion, 
gives an additional chance for the prelervation of the peace 
of Ireland. The Hon. Gentleman [the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer] aſked why 1, who moved the independence of 
the Iriſh Parliament in 1782, ſhould now aſk to exerciſe a a. 
conttouling power over that Legiflature? My anfwer is in 
1782 1 was for giving the Irith nation what they aſked, be- 
cauſe they thought it was beſt for them. In like manner I 
do not now propoſe the meafures which I have recommended 
on this evening, becauſe | approve them, but becauſe the 
people of Ireland requeſt, and deſire them, becauſe they are. 
unhappy for the want of thety, and becauſe, if we perſiſt 
in denying them, a rebellion may be the conſequence. 
And this I give as an anſwer, not only to that queſtion, but 
alſo to the objection, that I had not ſpecified the mode in 
which Parliamentary Reform and Catholic Emancipation 
ought to be carried into execution. I did not do it, becauſe 


theſe 


W E 


theſe meaſures ought to be taken in Ireland, and executed 


in a way moſt agreeable to the taſte of the Irifh nation. 


But there are other things which his Majeſty might do. 


to quiet the diſcontents at preſent exiſting in that part of his 


dominiòns. Might he not diſmiſs from places of public truſt, 


many perſons who are now at the head of affairs m that 
kingdom, men who libelled the character of a nation, at a 
moment, when its zeal, patriotiſm and courage, were moſt 
eminently diſplayed; men, in ſhort, whoſe Adminiſtration 
may be conſidered as the ſource of thoſe calamities with which 
the country is afflicted? With reſpe& to the Proclamation 
iſſued by the gallant officer who has been referred to, I profeſs 
perſonally to have the greateſt eſteem for the character of 


that officer, and do not conſider him as at all reſponſible 


for its contents. There is only one other topic to which I 
{hall advert. The Hon. Gentleman alledged, that che prin- 
ciples of liberty for which I have contended, are not Engliſh 


but French. Be it ſo; but if they are Irith, they are worthy 


of the attention of the government/ of tnat country. But 
even allowing them to be French, (and I certainly will not 


recommend the introduction of French principles into this 


country), {till it is better to countenance them than to go to 
war with them. The Hon. Gentleman, however, 1s not 
yet tired of fighting with French principles. Are the Houſe 
tired then? Are they prepared to begin another four years 
war, to ſquander millions of treafure, and-to thed rivers of 
blood? If they are, then let them go on with their noble 
enterpriſe. } will warn them, however, that if they war 


ſo much againſt French principles in Ireland, they may in 
the end, be introduced into Great Britain itſelf. Unfortu- 


nately I have been a long time deprecating coercive meaſures. 
I deprecated the adoption of them againſt America, in 
1774. In 1793, [ deprecated their being employed againſt 
France. And I now deprecate the ſame ſyſtem being fol- 
lowed with Ireland. Though my advice has not hitherto 
been followed, it is ſome conſolation to me individually 
that it was not withheld ; and whatever conſequences ma 
reſult from the conduct that is now purſuing towards Ireland, 
I thall not have to reproach myſelf with no: having remon- 
{trated againſt it. All theſe meaſures of coercion flow from 
the ſame fource. War has been preferred to negociation, 
and force to conciliation, becauſe, in this age of philoſophy, 
| | inſtead 
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inſtead. of regulating our plan by 
policy, we have acted upon the maxims of barbarous times. 
I ſhall now conclude with quoting the words of an auc ient 
orator, (Cicero) which I recommend to the ſerious corfide- 


ration of every perſon to whan is ee the een 
taſk of Legiſlation.— 


% 


" Carum eſſe civihus, bene de republica me reri, laudari, 


« coli diligi gloriofum eſt ; metui vero et in odio eſſe, 


„ invidiotum, deteſtabile, imbecillum, caducum.” 


The Houſe divided on the Motion, | 
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Ne Following Members Sail Oppoſe ion. on Mr. Fex's 5 


AT otro concernin ing Ireland. 


Sir J. Leiceſter 

Mr. Bryan Edwards 

Sir G. Shuckborough 

Mr. T. Tyrwhitt + 

Mr. R. Pavne Knight 
Sir C. Hawkins 
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